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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


To  the  Commission  ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  school  year  July  1, 
1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  is  herewith  submitted.  The  terms  of  Mrs. 
Edith  Kingman  Kern,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Blair,  and  Dr.  Creed  W.  Childs 
expired  June  30,  1916.  Mrs.  Margarita  S.  Gerry,  Dr.  John  Van 
Schaick,  jr.,  and  Dr.  J.  Hayden  Johnson  were  appointed  to  succeed 
them. 

The  report  shows  the  many  interesting  phases  of  new  development 
on  which  the  schools  are  entering  as  well  as  illustrating  the  sterling 
character  of  work  being  done  by  our  local  system  in  the  fundamentals 
of  public  school  education. 

I  can  not  close  my  own  service  without  public  acknowledgement 
of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  which  officers,  teachers,  and  janitors  all 
bear  to  the  board  of  education  and  to  the  community  they  serve  in 
that  most  exalted  civic  position — the  educators  of  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  P.  Blair, 
President  Board  of  Education. 

October  9,  1916 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 


1916.  School  opens  (beginning  of  the  first  half  year):  Monday,  September  18.1 
Thanksgiving  holiday:  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  30  and  December  1. 
Christmas  holiday:  December  24,  1916  to  Friday,  January  1,  1917,  both  in- 
clusive. 

1917.  End  of  the  first  half  year:  "Wednesday,  January  31. 
Beginning  of  the  second  half  year:  Thursday,  February  1. 
Washington's  Birthday:  Thursday,  February  22. 

Easter  holiday:  Friday,  April  6,  to  Friday,  April  13,  both  inclusive. 
Memorial  Day:  Wednesday,  May  30. 

School  closes  (end  of  second  half  year) :  Wednesday,  June  20. 
School  opens:  Monday,  September  17. 
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1  Postponed  to  October  2,  by  order  of  the  board. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


1916-1917. 


MEMBERS. 


Rev.  Dr.  John  Van  Schaick,  Jr 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Daniel  

Mr.  John  B.  Larner  

Mrs.  Susie  Root  Rhodes  

Mr.  William  T.  Galliher  

Mrs.  Coralie  F.  Cook  

Mr.  Fountain  Peyton  

Mrs.  Margarita  S.  Gerry  

Dr.  J.  Hayden  Johnson  


— 1417  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 

 2111  Nineteenth  Street  NW. 

Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Building. 

 1004  Park  Road  NW. 

 American  National  Bank. 

 Howard  University. 

 505  D  Street  NW. 

 2944  Macomb  Street  NW. 

 1842  Vermont  Avenue  NW. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


President:  Rev.  Dr.  John  Van  Schaick,  Jr 

Vice  president:  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Daniel  

Secretary:  Mr.  Harry  O.  Hine  


 1417  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 

 2111  Nineteenth  Street  NW. 

3204  Highland  Avenue,  Cleveland  Park. 


regular  meetings. 


The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month  at  3.30  p.  m.  in  the  Franklin  School  Building,  Thirteenth 

and  K  Streets  NW. 

The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  expire  on  the  following  dates: 
Mr.  Ernest  H.  Daniel,  June  30,  1917. 
Mr.  William  T.  Galliher,  June  30,  1917. 
Mrs.  Coralie  Franklin  Cook,  June  30,  1917. 
Mr.  John  B.  Larner,  June  30,  1918. 
Mrs.  Susie  Root  Rhodes,  June  30,  1918. 
Mr.  Fountain  Peyton,  June  30,  1918. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Van  Schaick,  Jr.,  June  30,  1919. 
Mrs.  Margarita  S.  Gerry,  June  30,  1919. 
Dr.  J.  Hayden  Johnson,  June  30,  1919. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917. 


Ways  and  means. — The  entire  board. 

Elementary  schools  and  night  schools—Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Larner,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Cook. 

Normal  high,  manual  training,  and  trade  schools. — Mr.  Galliher,  Mrs.  Gerry,  Mrs. 
Cook,  Mr.  Peyton,  Mr.  Van  Schaick,  Jr. 

Textbooks  and  school  supplies.— Mr.  Larner,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Gerry,  Dr.  John- 
son. 

Inspection  and  disposal  of  unserviceable  materials. — Mr.  Peyton,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Galliher. 

Sites,  buildings,  repairs,  and  janitors. — Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Larner,  Mr.  Galliher, 
Mr.  Peyton,  Mr.  Van  Schaick,  Jr. 
Hygiene  and  sanitation. — Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Gerry,  Mr.  Galliher,  Mrs.  Cook. 
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Water  supply  and  drainage. — Mr.  Peyton,  Mr.  Galliher,  Mrs.  Cook. 

Rules  and  by-laws. — Mr.  Larner,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Van  Schaick,  Jr. 

Military  affairs  and  athletics. — Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Galliher,  Mrs.  Gerry,  Mr.  Van 
Schaick.  Jr.,  Mr.  Peyton. 

Playgrounds  and  school  gardens. — Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Larner,  Mrs.  Cook,  Mr.  Pey- 
ton. 

Special  schools. —Mrs.  Gerry,  Mr.  Larner,  Mrs.  Cook,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Rhodes. 
Libraries  and  lectures—Mrs.  Cook,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Larner,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Rhodes. 

Awards  and  prizes. — Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Larner,  Mrs.  Gerry. 
Parent-teacher  asrociations. —Mrs.  Gerry,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Peyton,  . 
Dr.  Johnson. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Teachers'  retirement. — Mr.  Galliher,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Cook,  Mr. 
Van  Schaick,  Jr. 

OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Ernest  L.  Thurston,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  office,  Franklin  School;  resi- 
dence, 1414  Madison  Street  NW. 
Miss  A.  M.  Simonton,  clerk. 
Office  of  assistant  superintendent  of  white  schools: 

Stephen  E.  Kramer,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  office,  Franklin 

School;  residence,  1725  Kilbourne  Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  Alvina  Carroll,  stenographer. 
Office  of  assistant  superintendent  of  colored  schools: 

Roscoe  Conkling  Bruce,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  office, 

Franklin  School;  residence,  1327  Columbia  Road  NW. 
J.  P.  Taylor,  clerk. 

Alexander  T.  Stuart,  Director  of  Intermediate  Instruction;  office,  Franklin  School; 
residence,  The  Wyoming. 

John  A.  Chamberlain,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training;  office,  Franklin  School;  resi- 
dence, 1502  Emerson  Street  NW. 

Miss  Edith  Marshall,  Director  of  Primary  Instruction;  office,  Franklin  School;  resi- 
dence, The  Farragut. 

Miss  E.  F.  G.  Merritt,  Assistant  Director  of  Primary  Instruction;  office,  Miner  Normal 
School;  residence,  1630  Tenth  Street  NW. 

Miss  Catherine  R.  Watkins,  Director  of  Kindergartens;  office,  Berret  School;  resi- 
dence, 1720  Oregon  Avenue. 

Miss  N.  T.  Jackson,  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens;  office,  Miner  Normal  School; 
residence,  1834  Ninth  Street  NW. 

Harry  O.  Hine,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  office  of  the  Board  of  Education;  office,  Frank- 
lin School;  residence,  3204  Highland  Avenue,  Cleveland  Park. 

John  W.  F.  Smith,  Statistician,  office  of  Statistics  and  Publications;  office,  Franklin 
School;  residence,  816  Fourth  Street  NW. 

Raymond  O.  Wilmarth,  Chief  Accountant,  office  of  Finance  and  Accounting;  office, 
Franklin  School;  residence,  227  John  Marshall  Place  NW. 

Miss  Sadie  L.  Lewis,  Chief  Attendance  Officer;  office,  Berret  School;  residence,  3919 
Georgia  Avenue  NW. 

Mrs.  Ida  G.  Richardson,  Attendance  Officer;  office,  Garnet  School;  residence  309 
Eleventh  Street  NE. 

Miss  Lura  C.  Rugg,  Clerk  in  charge  of  Child  Labor  Law  Office;  office,  Berret  School- 
residence,  813  Newton  Street  NW. 

Hugh  F .  McQueeney,  Superintendent  of  Janitors;  office,  Franklin  School;  residence, 
Bladensburg  Road  NE.  9 
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STOREHOUSE. 

S.  B.  Simmons,  Custodian;  office,  1600  Eckington  Place  NE.;  residence,  1459  Corcoran 

Street  NW. 

BOARDS  OP  EXAMINERS. 

For  the  white  schools:  Superintendent  Thurston,  chairman;  Harry  English,  secre- 
tary; Miss  Sarah  E.  Simons.    Office,  Franklin  School. 

For  the  colored  schools:  Superintendent  Thurston,  chairman;  secretary,  N.  E.  Weath- 
erless;  Miss  Harriet  E.  Riggs.    Office,  Franklin  School. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

Supervising  Medical  Inspector. 


J.  A.  Murphy  1736  Columbia  Road  NW. 

Physicians. 

Name  of  medical  inspector.  Office. 

John  S.  Arnold  24  Second  Street  NE. 

Coursen  B.  Concklin  1344  R  Street  NW. 

Henry  W.  Freeman  1900  Thirteenth  Street  NW. 

George  H.  Heitmuller  1333  N  Street  NW. 

Henry  C.  Macatee  1478  Harvard  Street  NW. 

1  Harry  A.  Ong  1768  Columbia  Road  NW. 

Albert  Ridgley  950  S  Street  NW. 

Louise  Taylor-Jones  1217  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

John  D.  Thomas  1726  M  Street  NW. 

Charles  A.  Tignor  473  Florida  Avenue  NW. 

Prentiss  Willson  1732  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 

Dentists. 

William  C.  Killinger  Northeast  corner  Thirteenth  and  I  Streets  NW. 

C.  Clifford  Fry  1110  Eighteenth  Street  NW. 

Nurses. 

Margaret  L.  Braxton  1705  Tenth  Street  NW. 

Eulah  B.  Flynn  3240  S  Street  NW. 

Ella  Daly  Fleming  13  Grant  Place. 

Bertha  McKay  Ohr  2129  F  Street  NW. 

Margaret  Thompson  706  Eleventh  Street  NW. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


Supervising  principal,  Ben  W.  Murch. 
Office,  Dennison  School;  residence,  1703  Thirty-fifth  Street  NW. 


Code 
No. 

No.  of 
build- 
ing. 

Name. 

Location. 

Name  of  principal. 

102 

103 

113 
137 

139 

65 

53 

66 
113 

25 

Adams,  John  Quincy.. 
Brown.  Elizabeth  V... 

R  Street,  between  Seventeenth 
Street  and  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW. 

P  Street,  between  Thirty-sec- 
ond and  Thirty-third  Streets 
NW. 

Fourteenth  and  Q  Streets  NW. 
Connecticut  Avenue  extended. 

Miss  A.  P.  Stromberger,  1325 
Massachusetts  Avenue  SE. 

Miss  E.  E.  Darneille,  2900  Q 
Street  NW. 

Miss  M.  Ella  Given,  3  Grafton 
Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Miss  Katharine  Carroll,  449  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE. 

i  Temporary. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
FIRST  DIVISION— Continued. 


Code 
No. 


144 
146 

155 
166 
177 
178 

207 

215 
220 

287 
309 
311 
342 


No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


68 

26 

52 
160 

92 


147 


110 

102 
14 
164 


Name. 


Corcoran,  Thomas. 


Curtis,  William  Wal- 
ace. 

Dennison,  William. . . 

Eaton,  John  

Fillmore,  Millard  


Location. 


32    Force,  Peter  

Hyde,  Anthony  T. 


Industrial  Home. 
Jackson,  Andrew. 


Reservoir  

Tenley  

Threlkeld,  John.... 
Wisconsin  Avenue. 


Twenty-eighth  Street,  be- 
tween M  Street  and  Olive 
Avenue  NW. 

O  Street,  between  Thirty-sec- 
ond and  Thirty-third  Streets 
NW. 

S  Street,  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Streets  NW. 

Thirty-fourth  and  Lowell 
Streets  NW. 

Thirty-fifth  Street  between  R 
and  S  Streets  NW. 

Massachusetts  Avenue,  be- 
tween Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Streets  NW. 

O  Street,  between  Thirty-sec- 
ond and  Thirty-third  Streets 
NW. 

Wisconsin  Avenue  N W  


R  Street,  between  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-first  Streets, 
NW. 

Conduit  Road,  near  reservoir. 
Tenley,  D.  C  


Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Pros- 
pect Avenue  NW. 

Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Thirty 
third  Street  NW. 


Name  of  principal. 


Miss  M.  F.  Gore,  1147  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW. 

Miss  E.  M.  Chase,  3020  Dent 
Place  NW. 

Miss  Mary  Lackey,  4130  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  NW. 

Miss  Josephine  Burke,  1440  Bel- 
mont Street  NW. 

Miss  Mary  Ossire,  2729  Ontario 
Road. 

Miss  Janet  McWilliam,  2142  K 
Street  NW. 

Miss  H.  C.  Lasir,  1427  Girard 
Street  NW. 

Miss  B.  L.  Pulizzi,  1118  Lamont 

Street  NW. 
Miss  C.  A.  Ossire,  2729  Ontario 

Road  NW. 

Miss  J.  Roberta  Ossire,  2729  On- 
tario Road  NW. 

Miss  H.  L.  Walsh,  3427  Thir- 
teenth Street  NW. 

Miss  Grace  Wanstall,  1706  F 
Street  NW. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 
Supervising  principal,  Robekt  L.  Haycock. 
Office,  Powell  School;  residence,  1606  Longfellow  Street  NW. 


120 

104 

121 

151 

142 

154 

206 

119 

Hubbard,  Gardiner  G. 

222 

95 

Johnson,  Andrew  

•  ■  •  • 

248 

21 
72 

249 

125 

Morgan,  Thomas  P.1 . . 

270 

175 

273 

131 

277 

157 

Powell,  Charles  F 

288 

146 

307 

118 

336 

163 

West,  Joseph  R  

341 

162 

Wilson  Normal  Critic* 

343 

101 

Georgia  Avenue,  Brightwood, 
D.  C, 

Ninth  and  Ingraham  Streets 
NW. 

Seventeenth  and  Columbia 
Road. 

Kenyon  Street,  between  Elev- 
enth and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NW. 

School  and  Lamont  Streets, 

Mount  Pleasant. 
School  Street,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Columbia  Road,  between  Geor- 

fia  and  Sherman  Avenues 
IW. 

V  Street,  between  Champlain 
and  Eighteenth  Streets  NW. 

Warder  Street,  corner  of  New- 
ton NW. 

Georgia  Avenue  and  Shepherd 
Street  NW. 

School  Street,  near  Park  Road. 

Harvard  Street,  between  Elev- 
enth and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NW. 

Takoma  


Miss  H.  G.  Nichols,  2604  Univer- 
sity Place  NW. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Dilger,  1211  Euclid 
Street  NW. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Johnson,  2837 
Twelfth  Street  NE. 


[Miss  C.  G.  Brewer,  2814  Cathedral 
Avenue,  NW. 


Farragut  Street,  between  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth 
Streets  NW. 

Harvard  Street,  corner  of  Elev- 
enth Street  NW. 

Riggs  and  Blair  Roads  


Miss  Blanche  Beckham,  2721  N 
Street  NW. 

Miss  N.  E.  L.  McLean,  1838  Cal- 
vert Street  NW. 

Miss  F.  S.  Fairley,  109  Ridge 
Road  SE. 

Miss  M.  W.  Frank,  1003  Otis 
Place  NW 

Miss  Mary  C."  McGill,  1415  Chapin 
Street  NW. 

Miss  K.  H.  Bevard,  The  Glad- 
stone, 1423  R  Street  NW. 

Miss  K.  R.  Macqueen,  2820  Thir- 
teenth Street  NW. 

Miss  Blanche  Pattison,  32  West 
Kirk  Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

(See  Wilson  Normal  School.) 

Miss  H.  E.  King,  587  Columbia 
Road  NW. 


i  ggEgfg  g»  —  aecpa^graae  practice  class  of  the  normal  admni, 

-♦•■second,  third,  and  fourth  grades  for  practice  classes  and  one  kindergarten. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Walter  B.  Patterson. 

Office,  Henry  School;  residence,  422  Randolph  Street  NW. 
[Note. — For  ungraded  schools  in  charge  of  supervising  principal,  see  p.  14.] 


No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


33 

86 
156 
15 
51 


Name. 


Henry,  Joseph  

Polk,  James  K  

Thomson,  Strong  J.. . 

Franklin  

Webster,  Daniel  


Ungraded  schools . 
Night  schools  


Location. 


P  Street,  between  Sixth  and 

Seventh  Streets  NW. 
Seventh  and  P  Streets  NW... . 
L  and  Twelfth  Streets  NW. . . . 
Thirteenth  and  K  Streets  NW. 
Tenth  and  H  Streets  NW  


Located  in  different  sections  of 

the  city. 
....do  


Name  of  principal. 


Henry  W.  Draper,  The  Caven- 
dish, Columbia  Road  and  Mo- 
zart Place  NW. 

C.  K.  Finckel,  1839  Monroe  Street 

NW. 

Miss  Metella  King,  1001  Eighth 

Street  NW. 
See  page  14. 

See  p.  16. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Selden  M.  Ely. 
Office,  Gales  School;  residence,  50  S  Street  NW. 


27 
70 
61 
103 

165 
116 
133 
143 
36 
108 

22 

45 


Abbot,  George  J... 
Arthur,  Chester  A. 
Blake,  James  H... 
Brookland  


Cleveland,  Grover.. 

Eckington  

Emery,  Matthew  G. 
Gage,  Nathaniel  P. 

Gales,  Joseph  

Langdon  


Seaton,  William  W.1. 
Twinning,  W.  J  


Sixth  Street  and  New  York 

Avenue  NW. 
Arthur  Place  NW  


North  Capitol  Street,  between 

K  and  L  Streets  NW. 
Monroe  and  Tenth  Streets  NE. 


Eighth  and  T  Streets  NW  

First  and  Quincy  Streets  NE . . 

Lincoln  Avenue  and  Prospect 

Street  NE. 
Second  Street  above  U  Street 

NW. 

First  and  G  Streets  NW  


Franklin  and 
Streets  NE. 


Twentieth 


I  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third  Streets  NW. 

Third  Street,  between  N  and 
O  Streets  NW. 


Miss  S.  R.  Craighill,  3062  Q  Street 
NW. 

Miss  A.  M.  Clayton,  3459  Four- 
teenth Street  NW. 

Miss  Emily  Scrivener,  1012  Mon- 
roe Street  NE. 

Miss  M.  E.  Little,  The  Stanhope, 
New  Jersey  Avenue  and  First 
Street  NW. 

Miss  S.  B.  Kent,  The  Laclede, 
1223  Vermont  Avenue  NW. 

Miss  M.  R.  Lyddane,  1814  First 
Street  NW. 

Miss  Adelaide  Davis,  223  Second 
Street  SE. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bond,  174L  Oregon 
Avenue  NW. 

Miss  S.  E.  White,  1769  Columbia 
Road. 

Miss  A.  M.  Sisson,  Olympia 
Apartments,  Fourteenth  and 
Euclid  Streets  NW. 

Miss  S.  C.  Collins.  The  Montgom- 
ery, North  Capitol  and  M 
Streets  NW. 

Miss  M.  L  Furmage,  1403  Sixth 
Street  NW. 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 

Supervising  Principal,  Miss  Flora  L.  Hendlet. 
Office,  Ludlow  School;  residence,  1216  L  Street  NW. 


112 

48 

Benning,  William  

114 

50 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  sr... 

116 

145 

202 

107 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B. . 

230 

128 

238 

142 

Ludlow,  William  

246 

71 

274 

94 

Pierce,  Franklin  

308 

88 

Taylor,  Zachary  

332 

121 

Webb,  William  B  

339 

136 

Wheatley,  Samuel  G.. 

Anacostia  Road,  between  Ben- 
ning Road  and  F  Street  NE. 

I  Street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Streets  NE. 

Nineteenth  Street  and  Ben- 
ning Road  NE. 

Fifth  and  K  Streets  NE  


Kenilworth,  D.  C. 


Southeast  corner  Sixth  and  G 

Streets  NE. 
Tenth  and  G  Streets  NE  , 


G  and  Fourteenth  Streets  NE. 

Seventh  Street,  near  G  Street 
NE. 

Fifteenth  and  Rosedale  Streets 
NE. 

Twelfth  and  N  Streets  NE.... 


Miss  C.  H.  Pimper,  1302  Thir- 
tieth Street  NW. 

Miss  E.  F.  Goodwin,  1414  K 
Street  NW. 

Miss  M.  L.  Smith,  1234  B  Street 
SW. 

Miss  E.  M.  Fisher,  1339  Irving 

Street  NW. 
Miss  Helen  M.  Knighton,  57  K 

Street  NW. 
Miss  E.  C. 'Dyer,  1702  Ninth 

Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  J.  Austin,  1824  Kilbourne 

Place  NW. 
Miss  K.  C.  Babbington,  78  I 

Street  NW. 
Miss  S.  E.  Thomas,  3114  O  Street. 

Miss  A.  J.  Bell,  1443  Chapin 

Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  B.  Pearson,  1829 

Street  NW. 


1  Includes  two  first  and  two  second-grade  practice  classes  of  the  normal  school. 
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BOAED  OF  EDUCATION  DISTEICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


SEVENTH  DIVISION. 
Supervising  Principal,  Ephraim  G.  Kimball. 
Office,  Wallach  School;  residence,  1527  Park  Road. 


Code 
No. 


119 

135 

15G 

1G8 

204 

247 

271 

313 
331 


No.  Of 
build- 
ing. 


40 

58 
120 
135 

55 
115 

31 

59 
4 


Name. 


Brent,  Robert  

Carbery,  Thomas  H... 

Dent,  Josiah  

Edmonds,  James  B . . . 
Hilton,  Charles  E  

Maury,  John  W  

Peabody,  George  


Location. 


Third  and  D  Streets  SE. 


Towers,  John  T... 
Wallach,  Richard. 


Fifth  Street  between  D  and  E 
Streets  NE. 

Second  Street  and  South  Caro- 
lina Avenue  SE. 

Ninth  and  D  Streets  NE  


Name  of  principal. 


Sixth  Street  between  B  and  C 

Streets  NE. 
B  Street  between  Twelfth  and 

Thirteenth  Streets  NE. 
Fifth  and  C  Streets  NE  


Eighth  and  C  Streets  SE  

D  Street  betweeD  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Streets  SE. 


Miss  Lyda  Dalton,  505  B  Street 

SE 

Miss  M.  G.  Young,  656  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NE. 

Miss  A.  E.  Hopkins,  2059  Park 
Road  NW. 

Miss  M.  A.  McNantz,  115  Twelfth 
Stieet  SE. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Silvers,  910  L  Street 
NW. 

Miss  CI.  Mathis,  317  Seventh 

Street  NE. 
Miss  M.  A.  Aukward,  128  D  Street 

SE. 

lMiss  J.  M.  Rawlings,  917  Eight- 
j"  eenth  Street  NW. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION. 
Supervising  Principal,  Miss  Anne  Beers. 
Office,  Jefferson  School;  residence,  1430  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW. 


117 

123 

118 

GO 

176 

159 

193 

41 

194 

105 

223{ 
3l2V 

23 
42 
114 

327 

150 

335 

54 

Bowen,  S.  J  

Bradley,  William  A... 

Fair  brother,  Isaac  

Grant,  Ulysses  S  

Greenleaf,  James  

Jefferson,  Thomas  

Amidon,  Margaret  

Toner,  John  Meredith 

Van  Ness,  John  P  

Weigh tman,  Roger  C. 


Third  and  K  Streets  SE. 


Thirteen-and-a-half  Street,  be- 
tween C  and  D  Streets  SW. 
Tenth  and  E  Streets  SW  


G  Street,  between  Twenty- 
first  and  Twenty-second 
Streets  NW. 

Four-and-a-half  Street,  be- 
tween N  and  M  Streets  SW. 

Sixth  and  D  Streets  SW  

Sixth  and  F  Streets  SW  

Twenth-fourth  and  F  Streets 
NW. 

Fourth  and  M  Streets  SE  


Twenty-third  and  M  Streets 
NW. 


Miss  L.  A.  Galeski,  Imperial 
Apartment  House,  1769  Colum- 
bia Road  NW. 

Miss  Annie  Van  Horn,  317  First 
Street  SE. 

Miss  B.  M.  Price,  1729  Nineteenth 
Street  NW. 

Miss  F.  L.  Reeves,  730  Twenty- 
second  Street  NW. 

Miss  S.  E.  Halley,  627  Seventh 
Street  SW. 
\Charles  N.Thompson,  926  Eighth 
f   Street  NW 

Miss  J.  E.  Doing,  1723  G  Street 
NW. 

Miss  Lily  Buehler,  326  Second 
Sreet  SE. 

Miss  Effie  Maeiarlane,  920  Six- 
teenth Street  NW. 


NINTH  DIVISION. 
Supervising  Principal,  Hosmf.r  M.  Johnson. 
Office,  Cranch  School;  residence,  1443  Fairmont  Street  NW. 


124 

155 

125 

96 

141 

111 

145 

137 

Cranch,  William  

231 

149 

237 

67 

Lenox,  Walter  

286 

166 

Randle  Highlands 1 . . . 

297 
316 

138 
83 

Stanton,  Edwin  L  

326 

87 

Van  Buren,  Martin.... 

38 

Van  Buren,  Martin, 
Annex. 

Thirteenth  and  B  Streets  SE.. 

E  Street  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Streets  SE. 
Congress  Heights  


Twelfth  and  G  Streets  SE. 


Fifteenth  Street  and  Good  Hope 

Road  SE. 
Fifth  Street  between  G  Street 

and  Virginia  Avenue  SE. 
Thirtieth  and  R  Streets  SE.. . . 

Hamilton  Road,  Good  Hope, 

D.  c.  ' 
Eleventh  Street  between  G 

and  I  Streets  SE. 
W  between  Thirteenth  and 

Fourteenth  Streets  SE. 
V  between  Thirteenth  and 

Fourteenth  Streets  SE. 


Miss  S.  A.  Langley,  311  Sixth 

Street  SE. 
Miss  M.  R.  McCauslen,  710  East 

Capitol  Street. 
Miss  O.  A.  Ebert,  808  Nineteenth 

Street  NW. 
Miss  A.  E.  Loomis,  431  M  Street 

NW. 

Miss  G.  A.  Phillips,  The  Onon- 

dago,  149  R  Street  NE. 
H.  F.  Lowe,  215  Fifth  Street  NE. 

MissC.  A.  D.Luebkert,  1840  Bilt- 

more  Street. 
Miss  C.  I.  Mathis,  810  A  Street  SE. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Peabody,  725  Thir- 
teenth Street  SE. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Croswell,  1327 
chusetts  Avenue  SE. 

See  Van  Buren. 


i  Includes  the  "Orr"  School. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
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TENTH  DIVISION. 
Supervising  principal,  John  C.  Nalle. 
Office,  Sumner  School;  residence,  1308  U  Street  NW. 


Code 
No. 


516 

532 
574 

622 


625 
660 

672 
684 
685 
705 

706 


No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


Name. 


75 

6 
76 

62 


140 
81 

139 
97 
19 

89 

49 


Briggs,  Martha  B 


Chain  Bridge  Road. . . 
Garrison,  William 

Lloyd. 
Magruder,  Wm.  B  


Montgomery,  Henry 
P. 

Phillips,  Wendell  


Reno,  Jesse  Lee  

Stevens,  Thaddeus. 
Sumner,  Charles. . . 
Wilson,  Henry  


Location. 


Wormley,  James,  sr. 


E  and  Twenty-second  Streets 
NW. 

Chain  Bridge  Road  

Twelfth  Street,  between  R  and 

S  Streets  NW. 
M  Street,  between  Sixteenth 

and    Seventeenth  Streets 

NW. 

Twenty-seventh  Street,  be- 
tween I  and  K  Streets  NW. 

N  Street,  between  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Twenty-eighth 
Streets  NW. 

Howard  Avenue,  Fort  Reno. . 

Twenty-first  Street,  between 
K  and  L  Streets  NW. 

M  and  Seventeenth  Streets 
NW. 

Seventeenth  Street,  between 
Euclid  Street  and  Kalorama 
Road  NW. 

Prospect  Street,  between 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Streets  NW. 


Name  of  principal. 


Miss  Mathiel  Williams,  1806  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW. 

H.  E.  Wilson,  Benning,  D.  C. 

Miss  R.  A.  Boston,  1179  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW. 

Miss  M.  M.  Orme,  1522  Swann 
Street  NW. 

Miss  F.  S.  Bruce,  1911  Eleventh 
Street  NW. 

Miss  E.  F.  Wilson,  2209  Thir- 
teenth Street  NW. 

Miss  M.  V.  Tibbs,  924  T  Street 
NW. 

Miss  M.  E.  Gibbs,  1610  Fifteenth 

Street  NW. 
Miss   K.   U.   Alexander,  1512 

Swann  Street  NW. 
F.  J.  Cardozo,  Fairmont  Heights, 

Md. 

Miss  A.  M.  Mason,  2218  I  Street 
NW. 


ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 
Supervising  principal,  Miss  Marion  P.  Shadd. 
Office,  Garnet  School;  residence,  2110  Fourteenth  Street  NW. 


517 

112 

Bruce,  Blanche  K  

518 

161 

Bunker  Hill  Road  

534 

30 

561 

11 

572 
655 

34 
93 

Garnet,  Henry  H  

Patterson,  James  W... 

558 

57 

Phelps,  Seth  L  

610 

132 

623 

171 

Military  Road  

640 

169 

Miner  Normal  Critic1.. 

626 

153 

Mott,  Lucretia  

646 

Orphans'  Home  

682 

80 

Kenyon  Street,  between  Geor- 
gia and  Sherman  Avenues 
NW. 

Bunker  Hill  Road  

O  Street,  between  Fourth  and 

Fifth  Streets  NW. 
Blair  Road  

U  and  Tenth  Streets  NW  

Vermont  Avenue,  near  U 
Street  NW. 

Vermont  Avenue,  between  T 
and  U  Streets  NW. 

P  Street,  between  North  Capi- 
tol and  First  Streets  NW. 

Military  Road,  near  Bright- 
wood,  D.  C. 

Georgia  Avenue,corner  Euclid 
Street. 

Fourth  and  Trumbull  Streets 
NW. 

Eighth  Street  extended  

P  Street,  between  North  Capi- 
tol and  First  Streets  NW. 


M.  Grant  Lucas,  430  T  Street 
NW. 

Miss  Fannie  R.  Turner,  1850 

Third  Street  NW. 
Miss  S.  C.  Lewis,  1108  Nineteenth 

Street  NW. 
J.  Pai  ker  Gillem,  1752  Oregon 

Avenue  NW. 


Miss  K.  C.  Lewis,  2439  Georgia 
Avenue  NW. 

Miss  E.  D.  Barrier,  1925  Thir- 
teenth Street  NW. 
Miss  M.  E.  Shorter,  1726  Eighth 

Street  NW. 
See  Miner  Normal  School. 

Miss  M.  L.  Washington,  1012  S 

Street  NW. 
Miss  N.  A.  Plummer,  Hyatts- 

ville,  Md. 
Miss  A.  E.  Thompson,  217  L 

Street  NW. 


TWELFTH  DIVISION. 
Supervising  principal,  Winfield  S.  Montgomery.  , 
Office,  Simmons  School;  residence,  1912  Eleventh  Street  NW. 
(Note.— For  ungraded  classes  in  charge  of  supervising  principal,  see  p.  17.] 


511 

519 


39 
170 


Banneker,  Benjamin. 
Burrville  


Third  Street,  between  K  and 

L  Streets  NW. 
Burrville,  D.  C  


Miss   L    Kinner,    1617  Third 

Street  NW. 
Alfred  K.  Savoy,  215  T  Street 

NW. 


1  Includes  two  fourthj  two  third,  two  second,  and  one  first-grade  practice  classes,and  one 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
TWELFTH  DIVISION— Continued. 


Code 
No. 

No.  of 
build- 

•  

ing. 

Name. 

535 

167 

Crummell,  Alexander. 

546 
547 
681 

152 
99 
134 

Douglass,  Frederick... 

601 

77 

612 

90 

613 

124 

657 

98 

683 

56 

Smothers,  Henry  

24 

Smothers,  Henry,  An- 
nex. 

Location. 


Gallaudet  Street,  facing  Cen- 
tral Avenue  Nw. 

Deanwood,  D.  C  

First  and  Pierce  Streets  NW . . 

Pierce  Street,  between  First 
Street  and  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue NW. 

L  and  First  Streets  NW  


Third  and  G  Streets  NE  

Twelfth  and  D  Streets  NE . . . . 

Fifteenth  and  C  Streets  NE. . , 

Benning  Road,  corner  Man- 
ning Road  NE. 
 do  


Located  in  different  sections 
of  the  city. 


Name  of  principal. 


J.  W.  Cromwell,  1939  Swann 

Street  NW 
F.  L.  Cardozo,  620  R  Street  NW. 

■J.  C.  Payne,  654  L  Street  NE. 

Miss  E.  A.  Chase,  1109  I  Street 
NW. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Tucker,  1902  Vermont 

Avenue  NW. 
D.  I.  Renfro,  1137  Sixth  Street 

NW. 

Miss  L.  G.  Arnold,  1514  S  Street 
NW. 

Miss  M.  L.  Tancil,  1902  Vermont 

Avenue  NW. 
See  Smothers. 

See  page  15. 


THIRTEENTH  DIVISION. 
Supervising  principal,  James  E.  Walker. 
Office,  Lincoln  School;  residence,  504  T  Street  NW. 


Ambush,  Enoch  

Bell,  George  

Birney,  James  G  

Bowen,  Anthony,  Sr.. 

Cardozo,  Francis  L  

Garfield,  James  A  

Giddings,  Joshua  R. . . 

Lincoln,  Abraham  

Randall,  Eliza  G  

Syphax,  William  


L  Street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Streets  SW. 

First  Street,  between  B  and  C 
Streets  SW. 

Nichols  Avenue,  Hillsdale, 
D.C. 

Ninth  and  E  Streets  SW  

I  Street,  between  First  and 

Half  Streets  SW. 
Garfield,  D.  C  

G  Street,  between  Third  and 

Fourth  Streets  SE. 
Second  and  C  Streets  SE  

First  and  I  Streets  SW  

Half  Street,  between  N  and  O 
Streets  SW. 


A.  V.  Shorter,  1726  Eighth  Street 
NW. 

J.  E.  Syphax,  2031  Thirteenth 

Street  NW 
Miss  F.  J.  Smith,  1524  Swann 

Street  NW 
Miss  J.  C.  Grant,  1125  B  Street 

SE. 

Miss  J.  E.  Page,  1902  Vermont 

Avenue  NW. 
H.  Wythe  Lewis,  1225  Linden 

Street  NE. 
Miss  L.  A.  Smith,  533  T  Street 

NW. 

A.  O.  Stafford,  2217  Thirteenth 

Street  NW. 
John  C.    Bruce,   1909  Second 

Street  NW. 
Miss  A.  V.  Smith,  1341  U  Street 

NW. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 
For  divisions  1  to  9,  inclusive. 
Walter  B.  Patterson,  supervising  principal^in  charge;  office,  Henry  School;  residence,  422  Randolph 


Code 
No. 


369 
368 
250 

364 
362 
146 

191 


No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


44 


Class  of  schools. 


Special.. 
'.'.'.'.'.do'.'.'. 


...do  

...do  

26  Ungraded. 


36 
44 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 


Number 

of 
classes. 


Location. 


25  Fifth  Street  SE. 

1322  Maryland  Avenue  NE. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.;  R  Street,  between  New  Jersey 

Avenue  and  Fifth  Street  NW. 
810  Sixth  Street  NW. 
1407  Thirty-third  Street  NW. 

Curtis  School,  O  Street,  between  Thirty-second  and 

Thirty-third  Streets  NW. 
Gales,  First  and  G  Streets  NW. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.;  R  Street,  between  New  Jersey 

Avenue  and  Fifth  Street  NW. 
Tenley  Annex. 
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UNGRADED  SCHOOLS— Continued. 
For  divisions  10  to  13,  inclusive. 

■ 

W  infield  S.  Montgomery,  supervising  principal,  in  charge;  office,  Abby  S.  Simmons; 

Eleventh  Street  NW. 


Code  I 
No. 


No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


531 

148 

010 

132 

611 

18 

558 

57 

547 

99 

G70 

28 

084 

97 

Class  of  schools. 


Special. . . 
 do.... 

 do — 

....do.... 

Ungraded 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Number 
of 

classes. 


Location. 


Cardozo,  I  Street,  between  Half  and  First  Streets  SW. 
Langston,  P  Street,  between  North  Capitol  and  First 

Streets  NW. 
Lincoln,  Second  and  C  Streets  SE. 
Phelps,  Seth  L.,  Vermont  Avenue,  between  T  and  U 

Streets  NW. 
Douglass,  First  and  Pierce  Streets  NW. 
Randall,  First  and  I  Streets  SW. 
Stevens,  Twenty-first,  between  K  and  L  Streets  NW. 


ACADEMIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Code 
No. 


136 
165 

337 

029 


No.  of 
build- 
ing. 


173 

85 

117 
174 


Name. 


Central  High. . 
Eastern  High. 


Western  High. 
Dunbar  


Location. 


Clifton,  between  Eleventh  and 
Thirteenth  Streets  NW. 

Seventh  Street,  between  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  C 
Street  SE. 

Thirty-fifth  and  T  Streets  N  W. 

First  Street,  between  N  and 
O  Streets  NW. 


Name  of  principal. 


Emory  M.  Wilson,  1633  Newton 

Street  NW. 
Willard  S.  Small,  1330  Irving 

Street  NW. 

E.  S.  Newton,  1332  Fairmont 

Street  NW. 
Garnet  C.  Wilkinson,  406  U 

Street  NW. 


BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

126 

144 

Ninth  Street  and  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW. 

Allan  Davis,  900  Eleventh  Street 
SE. 

MANUAL  TRADNDNG  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

245 
503 

130 
129 

McKinley,  William  . . . 
Armstrong,  Samuel  H. 

Rhode  Island  Avenue,  corner 
of  Seventh  Street  NW. 

P  Street,  between  First  and 
Third  Streets  NW. 

Frank  C.  Daniel,  Chevy  Chase. 
A.  C.  Newman,  504  T  Street  NW. 

WASHINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

341 

640 

162 
169 

Wilson,  J.  Ormond.... 

Harvard  Street,  corner  Elev- 
enth Street  NW. 

Georgia  Avenue,  corner  Euclid 
Street  NW. 

Miss  Anne  M.  Goding,  1419  R 

Street  NW. 
Miss  L.  E.  Moten,  1839  Vernon 

Street  NW. 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

296 

64 

530 

168 

647 

172 

Smallwood,  Samuel  N. 

Cardozo,  Francis  L.,  sr. 

O  Street  Manual 
Training. 


I  Street,  between  Third  and 
Four-and-a-half  Streets  SW. 

I  Street,  between  Half  and 
First  Streets  SW. 

O  Street,  between  North  Capi- 
tol and  First  Streets  NW. 


Frank  A.  Woodward,  751  Quebec 

Street  NW. 
1 F.  E.  Park's,  Fifteenth  Street 

NW. 

J.  Moria  Saunders,  4900  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue  NW. 
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HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS— CENTRAL,  EASTERN,  WESTERN 

BUSINESS,  AND  McKINLEY. 


Department. 


Latin  

English  

Mathematics  

History  

Biology  

Business  practice. 
Modern  languages 
Physics  


Name. 


W.  F.  Dales  

Miss  S.  E.  Simons. 

Harry  English  

R.  A.  Maurer  

W.  P.  Hay  

Charles  Hart  

A.  W.  Spanhoofd. 
W.  A.  Hedrick  


Office. 


Central  High  School. . . 

 do  

 do  

 do  

McKinley  High  School. 
Business  High  School. . 
Central  High  School... 
Central  High  School... 


Residence. 


1763  T  Street  NW. 
1528  Corcoran  Street  NW. 
2907  P  Street  NW. 
2029  Pari:  Road  NW. 
Kensington,  Md. 
625  Lexington  Street  N  E 
2015  Hillyer  Place  NW. 
1504  Delafield  Street  NW . 


H',:ADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS— DUNBAR  AND  ARMSTRONG. 


English  and  history  

Science  

Languages  

Mathematics   R.  N.  Mattingly. . 


Miss  H.  E.  Riggs.. 
N.  E.  Weatherless. 
A.  H.  Glenn  


Dunbar  High  School. . . . 

 do  

 do  

Armstrong  High  School . 


418  T  Street  NW. 
2502  Georgia  AvenueNW. 
941  S  Street  NW. 
2050  E  Street  NW. 


DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  WORK. 


Primary  work  

Music*.  

Drawing  

Manual  training  

Domestic  science . . . 

Domestic  art  

Physical  training... 
Kindergartens  

Military  instruction 


Miss  Edith  Marshall. 
Hamlin  E.  Cogswell. 


Miss  Anne  M.  Wilson... 

J.  A.  Chamberlain  

Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs  

Mrs.  M.  W.  Cate  

Miss  Rebecca  Stoneroad. 
Miss  Catherine  R.  Wat- 
kins. 

Wallace  M.  Yater  


Franklin  School  

Wilson  Normal  School . 


Berret  School . . . 
Franklin  School. 

Morse  School  

 do  

Webster  School . 
Berret  School . . . 


Central  High  School. 


Trie  Farragut. 

3306    New  Hampshire 

Avenue  NW. 
Kensington,  Md. 
1502  Emerson  Street  NW. 
3509  Eleventh  StreetNW\ 
217  I  Street  NW. 
2606  Garfield  Street  NW. 
1720  Oregon  Avenue  NW. 

811  Eighth  Street  NE. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  OF  SPECIAL  WORK. 


Primary  work  

Music  

Drawing  

Manual  training  

Domestic  training . . 
Domestic  art  

Physical  training . . . 

Kindergartens  

Military  instruction 


Miss  E.  F.  G.  Merrit. 
Miss  J.  E.  Wormley . . 
Thomas  W.  Hunster. 

D.  W.  McDonald  

Mrs.  Julia  W.  Shaw. . 
MissE.  F.Wilson... 


Miss  A.J.  Turner. . 
Miss  N.  T.  Jackson. 
Arthur  Brooks  


Miner  Normal  School . . . 

Mott  School  

Miner  Normal  School . . . 

Slater  School  

Cook  School  

O    Street  Vocational 

School. 
Miner  Normal  School . . . 
 do  


M  Street  High  School. 


1630  Tenth  Street  NW. 

547  Florida  Avenue  NW. 

Ardwick,  Md. 

623  Tenth  Street  NW. 

Ardwick,  Md. 

940  T  Street  NW. 

300  T  Street  NW. 
1834  Ninth  Street  NW. 
1304  S  Street  NW. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Walter  B.  Patterson,  Director,  Henry  School;  residence,  422  Randolph  Street  NW. 
J.  C.  Bruce,  Assistant  Director,  Randall  School;  residence,  1909  Second  Street  NW. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  tltc  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
my  report  as  superintendent  of  schools,  together  with  detailed 
reports  of  our  officers,  directors,  and  principals  of  high  schools,  and 
a  series  of  financial  and  statistical  tables  covering  all  departments 
of  the  school  system  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

CITY  TEAM  PLAY. 

Team  play  is  a  vital  factor  in  a  wise  and  successful  administration 
of  a  public  school  system.  Right  team  work  means  that  the  team 
is  stronger  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  strength  of  its  members. 
All  reinforce  each.  Right  team  work  grows  out  of  mutual  confi- 
dence, common  knowledge  of  aims  and  purposes,  efficiency  of  each  in 
his  own  place,  cooperation,  drill  as  a  team  and  wise  leadership. 

Team  work  is  needed  in  both  the  internal  and  external  workings 
of  a  school  system.  There  must  be  real  team  play  in  each  class 
room,  between  teachers  and  pupils.  This  grows  out  of  a  fine  sympa- 
thy and  understanding.  Although  captain  and  leader  of  her  class, 
the  strong  teacher  is  in  many  ways  simply  one  of  the  members. 
Yet  under  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  she  develops,  discipline  as  a 
problem  disappears,  the  study  spirit  develops,  and  progress  in  mind 
and  character  is  marked.  Team  play  must  exist  in  a  building  as 
between  principal,  faculty,  and  student  body,  It  must  exist  as 
between  a  supervisory  officer  and  his  teachers.  It  must  exist  in  the 
interrelations  of  the  various  educational  units,  in  the  relations  of  the 
business  and  educational  departments.  In  a  broad  way  it  must 
exist  as  between  the  superintendent  and  the  organization  he  adminis- 
ters, between  the  board  of  education  and  the  system.  In  each  case 
there  must  be  an  understanding  and  appreciation,  each  of  the  other,  a 
recognition  of  common  aims  and  ideals,  a  grasp  of  one's  interrela- 
tions, and  a  frank  and  open  interchange  of  ideas  that  begets  con- 
fidence. Given  these  and  a  willingness  to  be  measured  by  service 
rendered,  rather  than  by  position  held,  and  the  best  thought  and 
energy  of  the  system  may  be  brought  to  the  solution  of  each  problem 
in  turn. 

A  school  system,  however,  does  not  exist  for  itself  alone.    If  it 
does,  it  fails.    It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  city  life;  within  it  is  developed 
64642°— 16  2  17 
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the  promise  of  the  better  city  that  is  to  be.  There  is  then  a  ne- 
cessity not  only  for  team  play  within  the  system,  but  for  a  broader 
city  team  play.  The  school  system  must  know  the  city  it  serves. 
It  must  recognize  the  real  needs  of  the  city,  and  the  possibilities  of 
its  cooperation  in  meeting  them.  It  must  seek  cooperation  of  the 
various  agencies  and  factors  in  the  community  for  the  better  accom- 
plishment of  its  own  particular  work.  So  there  is  team  play  as  be- 
tween home  and  school,  so  finely  developed  here  in  recent  years 
through  parent  and  teacher  associations.  So  our  public  library 
contributes  splendidly  to  our  schools  while  we  in  turn  teach  the  use 
of  books  and  strive  to  develop  a  right  library  habit,  and  a  love  of 
good  literature,  or  biography,  or  other  appetites  which  a  library 
serves.  So  our  police  department  and  fire  department  cooperate 
in  our  work  in  practical  citizenship  training.  So  cooperative  rela- 
tions may  exist  with  museums  and  art  galleries.  So  in  the  working 
out  of  trade  schools  and  business  schools,  night  schools  and  continua- 
tion schools,  there  must  be  team  work  with  the  business  and  labor 
interests  of  a  community.  So  the  great  questions  of  child  and  com- 
munity health  make  school  and  city  team  mates.  So  in  social  and 
community  centers  school  and  city  become  one. 

I  believe  that  a  reading  of  this  report  and  of  the  many  reports 
of  officers  and  principals  will  show  how,  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously, we  are  working  toward  a  better  and  finer  realization  of 
the  team  play  idea — both  within  the  system  and  with  the  commu- 
nity we  are  striving  to  serve. 

COMMUNITY  USE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Under  the  permit  granted  in  recent  legislation  it  was  possible  to 
extend  largely  during  the  past  year  the  community  use  of  school 
buildings.  The  following  statement  summarizes  this  use,  and  shows 
especially  the  extent  to  which  parents  and  teachers  are  meeting 
together  in  a  cooperative  way  on  the  common  ground  of  the  school : 

White  schools: 

Mothers'  clubs  and  other  "parent-teacher  associations   48 

Citizens'  associations   9 

Other  civic  and  community  associations   54 

Membership  represented  by  above  associations,  approximate   9,  286 

Colored  schools: 

Mothers'  clubs  and  other  parent-teacher  associations   35 

Citizens'  associations   7 

Other  civic  and  community  associations   4 

Membership  represented  by  above  associations,  approximate . . .  3, 355 
Total  for  all  schools: 

Mothers'  clubs  and  other  parent-teacher  associations    83 

Citizens'  associations   ^ 

Other  civic  and  community  associations   ^ 

Membership  represented  by  above  associations   12,  641 
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Included  in  this  tabulation  are  branch  libraries,  scout  organiza- 
tions, athletic  clubs  for  young  people,  singing  and  orchestral  organi- 
zations, etc.    Certain  organizations  deserve  special  mention: 

The  Margaret  Wilson  Social  Center  activities  at  the  Grover  Cleve- 
land School  were  continued  during  the  past  year,  stress  being  placed 
on  the  working  out  of  a  modern  dancing  club  with  100  members, 
composed  of  young  people  of  the  neighborhood.  When  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  school  was  opened  on  Thursday  evenings  for  these  dances 
interested  parents  were  always  present  to  assist  the  director  in  the 
chaperoning. 

Miss  Norton,  the  director  of  the  center,  feeling  that  along  with  the 
modern  dancing  should  go  a  knowledge  of  the  real  meaning  of  esthetic 
dancing,  had  every  Friday  evening  a  rhythm  class  for  the  girls. 

It  was  felt  that  a  big  step  had  been  accomplished  when  the  recrea- 
tional  needs  of  the  young  people  of  the  community  had  been  so 
agreeably  met  without  any  friction,  the  principal  of  the  school,  Miss 
Frances  S.  Fairley,  and  Miss  Cecil  B.  Norton,  director  of  the  Margaret 
Wilson  Social  Center,  working  harmoniously  with  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  with  the  permission  and  approval  of  the  school  officials. 

The  Parents'  League  of  the  third  division  of  the  public  schools, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Ida  F.  Kebler,  conducted  many  activ- 
ities at  the  J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School.  In  fact,  this  school 
was  used  by  organizations  of  the  community  more  generally  than 
any  school  building  in  the  city.  The  league  conducted  a  Social 
Center,  whose  activities  ran  largely  to  the  organization  of  many  spe- 
cial classes  for  its  own  members  and  for  others  interested.  These 
classes  included  parliamentary  law,  Spanish,  millinery,  sewing,  gym- 
nasium, domestic  science,  rhythm  work,  etc.  A  community  singing 
class  was  included  as  part  of  the  public  night  school.  The  activities 
of  the  league  represented  a  splendid  contribution  to  community  needs. 

Manv  more  or  less  indenendent  activities  at  the  Thomson  School 
made  that  building  somewhat  of  a  community  center.  A  community 
singing  society,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  WT.  Harned,  met  regu- 
larly during  the  year  and  gave  at  the  close  an  effective  presentation 
of  the  opera  "Martha."  Many  other  activities,  centered  in  school 
buildings,  really  deserve  mention  did  space  permit.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  people  of  the  community  intend  to  use  their  schools 
in  increasing  measure,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  With  increasing 
use  has  come  increasing  acquaintance.  The  various  associations  offer 
splendid  opportunities  to  school  officials  to  put  before  the  parents 
and  citizenship  the  needs,  the  aims,  and  the  desires  of  the  educational 
system  and  to  secure  in  return  the  real  reaction  of  the  community. 
With  knowledge  and  acquaintance  must  come  power  of  accomplish- 
ment and  right  cooperation. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  Park  View  School  we  look  forward  to  a 
genuine  experiment  in  community  and  social  centers,  centralized  in 
a  building  specially  fitted  for  their  development.  In  this  experiment 
the  school  officials  have  a  deep  interest  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
cooperate. 

I  am  not  discussing  in  this  report  man}7  details  of  the  courses  of 
study  and  of  class  instruction.  The  officers  and  principals  in  their 
reports,  which  are  published  herewith,  were  requested  to  touch  on 
the  main  features  of  their  work.  In  view  of  the  broad  study,  voca- 
tional and  otherwise,  that  I  am  now  making  of  the  city  and  of  the 
system,  I  prefer  leaving  for  my  next  report  detailed  discussion  and 
general  recommendations  relative  to  the  adjustment  of  our  educa- 
tional work  to  the  pupils  and  to  community  needs.  Our  reports  of 
officers  show  that  we  are  making  steady  progress,  but  greater  steps 
must  be  not  far  before  us.  I  touch  principally,  therefore,  on  a  few 
more  general  matters  and  on  matters  of  particular  interest  at  this 
time. 

SUPERVISED  STUDY  VERSUS  HOME  STUDY. 

While  home  study  has  for  some  pupils  certain  advantages,  it  places 
many  pupils  under  marked  disadvantages.  Only  wise  cooperation 
within  the  home  in  placing  pupils  under  proper  working  conditions 
will  give  genuinely  efficient  results.  More  and  more  am  I  of  the 
opinion,  considering  our  system  as  a  whole,  that  the  problem  of 
studying  and  how  to  study  is  a  school  problem  to  be  met  in  increasing 
measure  by  and  in  the  school.  I  believe  we  must  begin  to  weigh 
seriously  the  best  plan  for  introduction  of  definite,  supervised  study, 
at  least  in  the  higher  grades,  and  in  the  lower  high  school  years. 
Rightly  developed,  this  should  mean  a  reduction  of  retardation  losses, 
a  lessening  of  discouragement,  and  a  saving  in  student  lives.  It  may 
mean  more  teachers  or  more  teachers  temporarily  only.  It  may  mean 
a  slight  lengthening  of  school  hours,  but  accompanied  by  absolute 
freedom  from  school  demands  when  the  school  hours  are  over.  It 
certainly  means  some  readjustment  of  our  teaching  methods. 

1  mention  this  matter  now,  not  because  I  am  ready  as  yet  to  pre- 
pare a  system-wide  plan,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  having  our  thought 
centered  upon  the  subject.  I  am  trying  to  keep  the  study  question 
a  live  one  in  the  minds  of  our  officers  and  teachers,  and  I  find  many 
who  are  deeply  interested  and  who  are  ready  to  experiment  wisely 
in  the  classes  under  their  control. 

GROUP  PRINCIPALS. 

In  my  last  report  I  outlined  a  tentative  plan  for  the  grouping 
under  one  principal  of  two  or  three  closely  related  small-grade  build- 
ings, and  for  the  introduction  of  departmental  teaching  in  the 
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eighth  and  possibly  the  seventh  grade.  Taking  advantage  of  cer- 
tain vacancies,  several  two-building  groups  were  organized  and  ran 
for  the  last  half  year.  In  all  but  one  case  the  departmental  work 
was  limited  to  the  eighth  grade.  In  the  Henry-Polk  group  it  was 
extended  to  the  seventh  grade.  Undoubtedly  better  results  would 
obtain  with  three  eighth-grade  teachers  available  for  interchange, 
lather  than  with  two.  Even  with  two  teachers,  however,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  teachers  of  special  subjects,  sufficient  worth-while 
work  was  done  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  on  the  right  track,  and 
that  by  the  adjustment  of  certain  details  the  experiment  will  be  a 
success  and  a  step  forward.  Administratively  the  change  is  of 
value  in  reducing  an  overlarge  number  of  independent  units.  In 
organization  it  permits  a  better  grouping  of  primary  grades.  In  the 
end  it  must  make  for  better  eighth-grade  teaching,  more  free  from 
interruption.  In  the  working  out  it  will  enable  the  eighth-grade 
principal  to  establish  definite  office  hours  for  meeting  parents. 
Although  started  under  difficulties,  the  teachers  conducting  the 
experiment,  who  conferred  with  me  when  the  year  was  over,  showed 
interest  in  it,  recognized  its  possibilities  for  greater  efficiency,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  keep  on.  ' 

SCHOOL  BANKS. 

The  continued  success  of  the  school  banks  already  estabhsned, 
and  the  demand  from  a  number  of  directions  for  an  extension  of 
the  system  throughout  the  grades,  led  to  my  careful  consideration 
of  the  entire  subject  and  to  the  working  out  of  a  tentative  scheme  to 
meet  grade  needs.  This  was  developed  in  its  final  form  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hart,  head  of  the  department  of  business  practice,  who  has 
been  especially  helpful  in  this  matter. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  existence  general  school 
hanks  at  the  Business,  Eastern,  and  Armstrong  High  Schools.  The 
Business  High  School  conducted  two  branches  at  other  buildings. 
The  Armstrong  High  School  conducted  one  branch.  All  these  banks 
handled  the  actual  cash  and  kept  full  records.  They  operated  under 
rules  approved  by  the  superintendent  and  by  the  board  of  education. 

In  the  working  out  of  a  grade  plan,  however,  it  was  felt  unwise 
to  burden  heavily  worked  grade  principals  and  teachers  with  the 
machinery  and  with  the  responsibility  involved  in  handling  all 
money  or  to  intrust  to  high-school  banks  the  burden  and  responsi- 
bility of  handling  all  the  funds  of  the  many  branches.  It  seemed 
wiser  to  limit  grade  responsibilities,  while  preserving  through  cer- 
tain relations  with  the  high-school  banks,  as  central  banks  of  record 
and  limited  depositories,  reliable  records  of  the  promotion  of  saving 
among  pupils  through  school  agencies.  This  is  an  organized  unit 
m  the  teaching  of  thrift,  although  we  recognize  that  money  saving 
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is  only  a  single  element  in  the  thrift  habit.  Our  broad  teaching  of 
thrift,  as  the  right  use  of  things,  is  a  large  problem  on  which  I  am 
working. 

The  following  plan  for  grade  banks  is  submitted  for  consideration. 
The  forms  referred  to  are  not  submitted  for  publication: 

PLAN  FOR  GRADE-SCHOOL  BANKS. 

1.  A  pupil  may  make  deposits,  in  multiples  of  5  cents,  with  his 
teacher,  until  total  deposits  amount  to  $1.  This  amount  is  to  be 
deposited  in  the  name  of  the  pupil  in  a  local  savings  bank  and  the 
pupil  is  to  receive  a  bank  for  future  savings.  Succeeding  deposits 
are  made  direct  in  the  local  savings  bank  by  the  pupil  as  soon  as  his 
savings  amount  to  $1.  The  teacher's  responsibility  for  the  funds 
of  the  individual  pupil  is  to  cease  after  the  initial  deposit  of  $1  has 
been  made  in  the  ocal  bank. 

2.  Deposits  are  received  by  teachers  on  specified  days  of  each  school 
week  and  the  amounts  received  are  entered  on  duplicate  cards,  one 
being  retained  by  the  pupil  and  the  other  being  kept  on  file  by  the 
teacher  (Form  A) .  The  teacher  enters  the  various  amounts  received 
on  a  roll  (Form  B),  which  is  ruled  to  contain  a  complete  record  of 
the  deposits  for  a  full  semester. 

3.  Returns  are  made  by  the  individual  teacher  at  a  specified  time 
each  banking  day  to  a  faculty  manager,  who  is  appointed  by  and 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  building  principal.  The  faculty  manager 
enters  the  daily  receipts  rom  each  grade  on  a  roll  (Form  C),  which 
is  ruled  to  contain  a  complete  record  of  the  deposits  for  a  full  semester. 
The  teacher's  deposits  and  withdrawals  for  each  banking  day  are 
entered  in  duplicate  on  a  card  (Form  D)  by  the  faculty  manager. 

4.  At  a  specified  time  on  each  banking  day  or  the  day  following 
the  faculty  manager  of  a  building  deposits  the  receipts  for  the  bank- 
ing day  in  one  of  the  high-school  banks.  As  soon  as  a  pupil's  total 
deposits  amount  to  $1  he  is  given,  on  order  of  the  faculty  manager 
and  countersigned  by  the  principal  (Form  E),  a  check  by  the  high- 
school  depository  for  the  full  amount  of  the  deposit,  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  the  local  savings  bank  designated  by  the  pupil. 

5.  All  subsequent  deposits  and  withdrawals  made  by  the  pupil  with 
a  local  savings  bank  are  entered  by  the  teacher  on  a  card  (Form  F), 
which  is  kept  on  file  by  the  teacher  and  covers  the  deposits  for  a 
school  year.  The  record  of  a  pupil  who  changes  his  teacher  within 
the  year  is  transferred  to  the  new  teacher. 

6.  A  summarized  report  (Form  G)  is  made  at  the  end  of  a  semester 
by  each  teacher  to  the  faculty  manager,  who  in  turn  makes  a  similar 
report  to  the  supervising  principal  (Form  H).  The  supervising 
principal  in  turn  makes  a  summarized  report  (Form  I)  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 
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7.  The  system  of  grade  school  banks  shall  be  organized  and  directed 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  designate  the  super- 
vising principal  as  general  supervisor  of  the  grade  banks  of  his 
school  division.  The  general  supervisors  of  the  different  school 
divisions  shall  constitute  a  board  of  control,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

8.  Any  pupil  who  has  funds  on  deposit  with  his  grade  teacher  may, 
upon  written  order  of  his  parent  or  guardian  (Form  K),  withdraw  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  his  deposits. 

9.  Additional  rules  and  regulations  may  be  made  by  the  supervisory 
hoard  of  advisers,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

THE  BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

The  introduction  of  business  courses  in  the  new  Central  High 
School  and  in  the  Eastern  High  School  has  led  many  graduates  of 
the  Business  High  School,  and  others  interested,  to  express  a  fear 
that  the  latter  school  may  suffer  from  this  extension  of  work,  and 
may  lose  its  distinctive  place  in  the  community.  For  this  fear  I 
see  no  reason.  Rather  do  I  see  a  future  of  wider  service  to  the  city. 
Undoubtedly  under  the  new  plan  the  opportunity  for  some  basic  busi- 
ness training  will  be  extended  to  a  far  larger  proportion  of  our  high- 
school  population.  This  is  worth  while,  for  business  training  is  of 
value  in  any  walk  of  life.  Undoubtedly  because  of  a  general  business 
department  at  Eastern,  many  pupils  living  east  of  the  Capitol,  who 
under  present  conditions  are  forced  to  attend  Business,  will  secure 
training  near  home,  at  a  saving  in  travel,  time,  and  expense.  This, 
too,  is  as  it  should  be. 

All  this,  however,  should  not  mean  the  weakening  of  Business 
High  School.  Its  enrollment  may  not  grow  so  fast,  but  mere  bigness 
is  not  so  important  a  factor  of  value.  The  large  enrollment  has 
been  in  part  its  weakness.  It  has  had  so  many  students  demanding 
elementary  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  that  it  has  not 
seen  the  opportunity  to  give  specialized  training  along  lines  for 
which  there  is  business  demand.  Moreover,  many  a  pupil  takes 
shorthand  to-day  who  is  not  fitted  temperamentally  or  otherwise 
for  office  shorthand  positions,  because  there  is  no  choice  in  other 
specialized  lines.  The  Business  High  School  should  become  a  great, 
technical  business  school,  training  for  special  fields  of  business 
activity  to  an  extent  no  combination  high  school  is  likely  to  attempt. 
The  great  field  of  salesmanship  offers  wonderful  opportunities  for 
direct  instruction  and  for  cooperation  with  the  business  community. 
There  should  be  developed  also  extensive  courses  in  advertising  and 
window  dressing,  in  stockkeeping  and  distribution  systems,  and  in  the 
work  of  executive  secretaries.    There  should  be  developed  a  practice 
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plan  in  advanced  stenography  and  office  work,  and  in  accounting, 
whereby  students  would  spend  part  time  in  actual  offices,  just  as  our 
normal  students  are  roquired  to  do  in  practice  teaching.  The  various 
offices  in  the  school  system  and  at  the  municipal  building  might  well 
cooperate  in  this  work. 

There  should  be  also  a  properly  organized  continuation  school 
department  in  the  Business  High  School,  when  business  men  are  ready 
for  it,  for  those  of  their  employees  who  may  be  spared  part  time 
and  who  need  additional  training  of  high-school  grade.  Everywhere 
fields  for  broader  service  to  the  community  suggest  themselves. 
The  city  study  we  are  now  making  will  make  evident  many.  Surely 
the  friends  of  Business  High  School  should  not  fear,  but  rather  should 
rejoice. 

The  matter  of  teaching  salesmanship  is  worth  considering,  aside 
from  the  Business  High  School.  The  elements  of  retail  salesmanship 
might  well  be  taught  at  other  schools  for  students  who  enter  these  fields. 
A  course  in  the  general  principles  of  salesmanship  might  find  a  place 
as  an  elective  in  any  high  school.  Salesmanship  is  far  more  than 
the  capacity  to  sell  goods  over  a  counter.  The  principles  involved 
are  of  value  to  anyone  who  has  to  offer  his  services  or  to  present 
a  proposition  to  another.  The  study  of  salesmanship  is,  is  no  small 
sense,  a  study  of  human  nature. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  the  night  schools  followed  largely  the  course 
of  the  previous  year  as  outlined  in  the  last  report.  The  enrollment 
showed  marked  increase  in  the  high  schools,  principally,  of  course, 
in  classes  of  a  vocational  nature.  The  foreign  classes  had  a  lessened 
enrollment,  due  probably  to  the  war,  but  continued  to  form  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  unit  in  the  grade  field.  More  attention  in 
these  classes  was  paid  to  certain  fundamentals  of  American  citizenship. 
Special  features  of  the  night-school  work,  and  certain  new  lines  of 
activity,  are  treated  in  the  report  of  the  director  of  night  schools. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  similar  report  for  the  colored  schools, 
owing  to  the  call  to  service  in  the  Organized  Militia  of  the  assistant 
director. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  night  schools  should  have  the  strong 
support,  both  of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the  community  at 
large.  The  night  student  population  is  not  made  up  of  students 
required  to  come  by  law,  but  of  those  who  feel  within  themselves 
a  need  for  educational  development  and  who  seek  help  in  the  best 
way  open  to  them.  They  come  to  continue  an  education  broken 
off  in  the  past  by  force  of  circumstances ;  they  come  to  meet  needs  for 
additional  educational  equipment  not  previously  realized.  Many 
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who  are  unskilled  come  to  fit  themselves  in  some  line  of  vocation. 
Many  take  domestic  art  and  science  for  its  help  to  them  in  their 
own  homes.  Some  come  for  a  type  of  mental  relaxation  after  the 
stress  of  the  day's  work.  Many  come  to  learn  the  language  ot  our 
country  and  to  begin  to  prepare  for  citizenship.  . 

At  times  the  fear  is  expressed  that  we  are  crowding  out  the 
grade  night  schools  because  of  high-school  demands.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  demand  for  grade  night  work  is  not  relatively  large, 
outside  of  the  foreign  classes,  because  so  considerable  a  proportion 
of  our  pupils  remain  in  day  schools  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade. 
There  is,  however,  an  increasing  demand  not  only  for  the  vocational 
courses  of  high-school  grade  but  for  many  basic  studies  as  well. 
Many  a  boy  or  girl  who  never  went  to  high  school,  or  who  left  without 
graduation,  desires  now  to  take  up  work  of  high-school  grade.  That 
opportunity  ought  to  be  offered. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  definite  constructive  work  on  the 
night-school  system,  the  first  results  of  which  should  be  in  evidence 
the  coming  year.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  The  need  for  the  extension  of  the  night-school  term.  It  should 
begin  October  1  and  close  not  earlier  than  May  1.  With  such  a  term, 
three  nights  a  week,  effective  work  could  be  done  which  might  be 
definitely  measured  in  terms  of  day-school  work. 

2.  The  grade  work  should  be  given  at  fairly  central  points.  There 
should  be  a  definitely  organized  course  of  study.  Probably  there 
should  be  rapid  and  slow  speed  classes.  Many  a  mature  student 
might  do  the  equivalent  of  a  day  grade  in  one  night-school  year, 
while  the  young  boy  or  girl,  weary  after  a  day's  work,  could  do  far 
less.    Both  needs  should  be  definitely  met. 

3.  The  foreign  class  in  English  should  be  given,  as  now,  every 
possible  consideration.  There  should  be  added  to  these  at  once 
regular  classes  in  citizenship,  open  to  foreigners  who  are  seeking 
naturalization.  Large  numbers  of  foreign  born,  many  speaking  .our 
language  well,  and  many  of  years  of  residence  here,  are  taking  out 
their  papers  for  citizenship  and  declaring  their  intentions.  We 
should  take  a  very  definite  part,  here  in  this  Capital  City,  in  the 
country-wide  movement  for  the  training  in  citizenship  of  our  foreign- 
born  population. 

4.  Vocational  courses  should  be  extended  as  fast  as  need  and 
demand  are  definitely  shown.  Courses  in  salesmanship  for  young 
store  employees  should  be  started  at  once.  A  class  should  be  or- 
ganized for  the  training  of  school  janitors  and  engineers,  and  open, 
if  there  is  room,  to  outsiders  who  may  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  handling  of  heating  plants.    This  is  discussed  elsewhere. 
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5.  To  supplement  the  school  and  community  studies  now  being 
made  by  this  office,  business  and  shop  employees,  and  those  who  apply 
at  night-schooi  buildings,  should  be  asked  to  name  their  special 
need  which  schools  may  meet.  Employers  also  may  throw  light  on 
this  matter. 

6.  The  strongest  possible  teaching  force  should  be  secured  and 
legislative  restrictions  should  be  removed.  In  time  the  pay  should 
be  increased  and  our  night-school  appropriation  doubled,  but  for 
the  present  the  main  need  is  for  extension  in  time.  Of  20  lead- 
ing cities,  Washington  stands  next  to  the  bottom  in  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  night  schools. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 

The  assistant  superintendents  of  schools  have  the  closest  contact 
with  our  high-school  cadet  organizations,  and  it  is  customary  for 
them  to  report  on  this  field  of  school  activity.  During  the  past  year, 
however,  the  widespread  interest  in  preparedness  and  the  demand  for 
the  introduction  of  military  training  in  the  schools  of  the  Nation  led 
to  a  country-wide  demand  for  information  concerning  our  experience. 
I  was  called  on  constantly  for  expressions  of  opinion  and  for  sug- 
gestions. The  fear  was  expressed  frequently  that  high-school  train- 
ing meant  militarism.  The  desire  expressed  most  frequently  was 
that  since  such  organizations  seemed  bound  to  spread  they  should 
be  kept  constructively  educational. 

I  have  known  our  high-school  cadet  organization  during  almost 
the  entire  period  of  its  life— and  it  is  now  over  30  years  old— and  I 
have  yet  to  see  that  it  develops  militarism.  It  is  true  that  many 
boys  at  high-school  age  feel  the  appeal  of  a  period  of  military 
experience,  but  I  do  not  see  that  many  continue  in  the  organization 
with  any  thought  of  military  life,  or  that  they  get  the  militaristic 
view.  From  time  to  time  a  few  of  our  cadets  secure  appointments  to 
West  Point,  but  very  few  that  I  know  of  have  gone  into  Army  life 
through  other  channels. 

It  is  true  that  during  these  two  years  there  has  been  more  serious- 
ness in  the  thought  of  the  cadets  relative  to  the  training  they  were 
getting,  but  I  can  not  see  that  it  has  anything  more  in  it  than  the 
citizen's  right  attitude  toward  an  accomplishment  which  would  mean 
doing  a  better  part  should  the  Nation  ever  need  him. 

I  believe  mosl  firmly  that  the  average  cadet  looks  upon  his  cadet 
organization  much  as  he  does  on  other  school  organizations.  It 
gives  him  an  organized  means  of  association  with  his  fellows,  as  do 
athletic  teams ;  there  is  the  same  team  play,  the  same  spirit  of  com- 
radeship, the  after  association,  the  feeing  of  erving  or  representing 
the  school  m  the  field.  The  ex-cadet  as  a  rule  is  glad  he  was  a  cadet, 
and  feels  he  has  much  to  carry  with  him  in  memories  of  cadet  days. 
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He  directly  associates  the  experience  in  his  mind  with  the  other 
experiences  of  school  days. 

Military  training,  as  we  have  had  it,  makes  a  direct  worth-while 
contribution  to  the  development  of  many  a  boy.  It  gives  many  an 
enduring,  erect  carriage.  It  enables  a  boy  to  express  himself  at  his 
best  in  his  physical  being.  It  gives  him  a  certain  presence.  This 
is  especially  marked  as  boys  move  upward  to  officerships.  Business 
men  have  said  to  me  that  cadets  on  the  whole  make  a  better  personal 
impression  on  coming  to  their  offices  than  noncadets.  A  stranger 
at  a  recent  "presentation  of  commissions"  to  officers  said,  "I  have 
never  seen  high-school  boys  of  that  age  give  such  an  impression  of 
self-control,  poise,  and  dignity." 

It  teaches  a  boy  that  discipline  and  authority  may  exist  at  the 
will  of  his  own  schoolmates;  that  the  orders  of  one  among  them 
must  be  obeyed  for  the  good  of  all. 

Our  requirement  that  officers  must  stand  well  in  scholarship  and 
character  tend  to  bring  into  the  commanding  positions  a  group  of 
boys  of  a  high  type,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  a  very  fine  influence  in  school 
and  on  schoolmates.  Scholarship  counts  in  the  rating  of  a  cadet,  as 
a  cadet,  from  his  first  enlistment. 

Military  training  is  a  science.  The  boy  has  to  learn  to  do  certain 
things  in  the  most  direct  and  efficient  way,  without  waste  or  loss  of 
energy.  I  believe  the  teaching  carries  over  into  other  activities  of 
his  student  and  after  life. 

The  connection  of  our  cadet  organizations  with  the  city  life  is 
intimate.  The  community  would  not  know  what  to  do  without  them. 
Officers  and  privates  frequently  serve  in  civic  capacities  in  connec- 
tion with  conventions  and  public  occasions.  They  learn  how  to 
contribute  to  the  service  of  the  community. 

Yet  our  work  has  been  very  narrowly  military — limited  largely 
to  close-order  drill  and  to  review  and  parade,  although  in  the  last 
year  officers  have  had  troop  leadership  work.  It  should  be  developed 
and  extended,  and  is  likely  to  be.  The  work  of  Maj.  McCathran,  and 
especially  the  active  help  of  Capt.  E.  Z.  Steever,  famous  for  his 
Wyoming  plan,  have  put  new  life  into  the  organization.  I  hope  to  see 
the  physical-training  side  far  more  fully  developed ;  I  hope  to  see  the 
field  camp  become  a  regular  feature;  I  hope  to  see  the  officers'  school 
well  established;  I  hope  to  see  other  phases  of  the  work  so  developed 
that  even  the  cadet  himself  will  realize  that  he  is  taking  a  broad, 
constructive  course  of  work.  With  such  development  should  come 
the  granting  of  full  credit  as  a  school  study  counting  toward  gradu- 
ation. Probably  this  means  a  faculty  military  and  physical  in- 
structor at  each  school.  I  am  sure  that  with  work  thus  developed 
the  vast  majority  of  our  high-school  boys  would  seek  to  enter  and 
would  benefit  by  the  organization. 
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VACATION  SCHOOLS  AND  SUMMER  PLAYGROUNDS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  outlined  in  considerable  detail  trie  work 
of  the  playground  and  vacation  schools,  especially  with  respect  to 
their  vocational  and  coaching  features.  As  these  summer  activities 
continue  from  year  to  year,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  an  extension  of  the  distinctively  educational  features. 
The  community  is  ready  for  and  strongly  desires  the  establishment 
of  real  vacation  schools.  These,  of  course,  should  be  supported  by 
public  funds,  and  the  burden  of  meeting  expenses  by  school  pay  enter- 
tainments should  be  lifted  from  the  teaching  force  once  for  all.  As 
I  write,  the  inclusion  in  the  current  appropriation  bill  of  an  item  for 
vacation  schools  seems  to  open  the  way  for  their  formal  establish- 
ment as  a  unit  of  the  school  system. 

During  the  present  summer  there  was  conducted  an  experiment  in 
high-school  teaching,  which,  although  not  official  and  conducted  on 
a  private  pay  basis,  deserves  special  mention.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Alice  Deal,  of  McKinley  Manual  Training  School,  and  with  a 
faculty  of  efficient  high-school  teachers,  a  summer  high  school  was 
conducted  at  the  Friend's  Select  School,  for  students  desiring  to  take 
intensive  work  in  one  or  two  high-school  subjects.  An  allotment  of 
60  hours  of  classroom  work,  equivalent  to  a  regular  semester  assign- 
ment, was  given  each  subject.  The  main  courses  were  in  English, 
history,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages.  The  school  opened 
with  65  pupils,  and  had  a  final  total  enrollment  of  145,  of  whom  131 
remained  until  the  end.  The  total  class  membership  was  221 ,  and 
of  these  187  satisfactorily  completed  a  semester's  work.  These  were 
fairly  evenly  divided  between  students  repeating  high-school  work 
and  those  taking  advanced  work.  The  teaching  and  administration 
were  highly  efficient,  and  the  gain  to  the  students  and  to  our  school 
system  was  clearly  evident.  The  experiment  proved  definitely,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  demand  for  a  high-school  unit  in  our  vacation  work, 
for  there  was  little  advance  notice  of  the  school,  and  many  who  might 
have  attended  knew  nothing  of  it  until  too  late. 

I  believe  as  strongly  as  ever  in  open  playgrounds  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  with  supervised  play.  I  believe  in  the  accompanying 
handwork.  I  believe  most  strongly,  however,  that  the  time  has  come 
to  organize  definitely  in  each  general  section  of  the  city  for  both 
white  and  colored  pupils,  complete  grade  vacation  schools,  and  at  a 
central  point  vacation  high  schools,  carrying  basic  studies.  In  these 
schools,  of  course,  tuition  should  be  free,  and  students  should  be 
admitted  under  the  present  intensive  coaching  plan,  who  are  certified 
by  their  regular  teachers  as  having  a  chance  to  make  up  deficiencies, 
or  to  accomplish  advanced  work  with  a  view  to  shortening  the  time 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  regular  school  course.    In  time 
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these  schools  would  become,  naturally,  a  link  in  an  all-year  school 
system  for  those  who  need  or  desire  it. 

The  vacation  school  is  less  expensive  per  pupil  unit  than  the  regular 
day  school,  under  the  present  plan.  It  may  easily  save  its  cost 
through  reduction  of  retardation.  In  the  end  it  may  give  the  regular 
school  system  lessons  on  this  point.  Its  great  value  lies,  however, 
in  its  saving  of  the  school  lives  of  pupils,  in  its  effect  on  retardation, 
and  in  giving  mental  activity  to  many  pupils  who  do  not  need  or 
benefit  by  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  long  summer  vacation. 

FROEBEL  AND  MONTESSORI. 

Our  kindergartens  continue  to  grow  and  to  win  the  interest  and 
support  of  the  community.  Miss  Watkins's  report  covering  the  work 
of  the  year  makes  most  worth-while  reading.  A  word  should  be 
added,  perhaps,  on  two  experiments  conducted  during  the  past  year 
and  to  be  continued  during  the  coming  session. 

Two  years  ago  I  authorized  some  experimental  use  of  Montessori 
material  and  the  trial  of  Montessori  principles.  During  1915-16  two 
experiments  were  conducted.  At  the  Seaton  School  two  kindergar- 
tens were  organized.  One  was  of  the  regular  type;  the  other  was  a 
Montessori-type  school,  organized  with  somewhat  younger  children. 
A  special  study  is  being  made  of  the  classes  there. 

At  the  Arthur  School  an  interesting  experiment  was  made  with 
Montessori  material  and  method  combined  with  Froebel's  material, 
theory,  and  practice.  The  pupils  were  principally  foreign  children. 
Miss  Searle,  the  kindergarten  principal  in  charge,  in  a  detail  report 
in  which  she  outlined  the  transformation  of  her  children,  reached  the 
conclusion  that  excellent  results  were  "obtained  not  entirely  from 
the  Montessori  method  or  from  the  kindergarten  theory,  but  from  the 
combination  of  the  two."    She  closes  by  saying: 

It  seems  to  me  the  combination  of  the  Montessori  method  and  material  with  the 
kindergarten  principles  and  practices  is  especially  adapted  to  transform  passive 
attention  into  active  attention,  and  it  does  this  by  means  of  self-development,  as 
employed  in  the  development  of  sensory  activity.  It  gives  better  opportunity  for 
the  normal,  subnormal,  and  the  exceptional  child  to  develop  mentally  and  physically 
side  by  side.  It  gives  greater  opportunity  for  choosing  and  experiencing  the  conse- 
quences of  choice,  thereby  developing  judgment.  It  also  resulted  in  self -directing, 
manly  children  with  spontaneity  and  initiative,"  which  enables  them  to  think  and 
act  independently.  A  mother  who  spent  the  morning  with  us  said:  "If  my  daughter 
had  had  such  training  she  would  now  know  what  she  wanted  to  choose  for  a  life  work." 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

At  any  time  the  demand  arises  I  am  ready  to  organize  day-contin- 
uation schools  for  young  business  employees  who  left  school  before 
the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  and  who  now  need  practical 
instruction  in  fundamentals.    Undoubtedly  continuation  classes,  to 
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which  children  in  business  come  for  a  day  or  even  one-half  a  day  per 
week,  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  boys  and  girls  under  18  than 
our  night  schools.  They  would  come  to  school  fairly  alert  and  vigor- 
ous, rather  than  as  at  the  close  of  the  day,  wearied  and  unfit  for 
mental  effort.  When  the  need  for  more  knowiedge  along  certain 
practical  lines  is  felt  by  these  young  people,  they  should  make  good 
use  of  such  classes.  This  type  of  wTork  can  be  established,  however, 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  employers. 

WORK  FOR  TRADE  PUPILS. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Bruce  has  outlined  in  detail  plans  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  students  in  trade  schools,  in  the  work  of  repairs  to  public 
schools.  This  is  simply  another  link  in  a  general  plan  of  practical 
cooperation  in  connecting  school  wrork  with  city  needs.  I  am  most 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  general  plan,  although  I  am  delaying  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  until  the  completion  of  my  present  city-wide 
study. 

THE  MARKING  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  a  system  such  as  ours,  with  promotions  through  many  salary 
classes,  some  more  or  less  mechanical  system  for  advancement  must 
be  employed.  If  this  is  to  depend  on  efficiency,  as  it  should  in  large 
measure,  some  system  of  rating  teachers  must  be  in  force.  I  believe 
that  a  school  system  has  a  right  to  keep  efficiency  records  of  its 
employees;  that  it  is  the  part  of  good  administration  to  have  them. 
I  believe  that  the  teacher  is  protected  in  many  ways  if  his  efficiency 
is  a  matter  of  formal  record  through  the  years  rather  than  a  matter 
of  opinion  or  impression  at  some  particular  time.  The  rating  system 
used,  however,  must  be  sufficiently  broad  to  really  measure  a  teacher's 
value,  and  must  be  applied  with  wisdom  and  on  a  basis  of  carefully 
determined  standards. 

The  board  of  education  approved  of  the  recommendation  in  my 
last  report  looking  to  the  substitution  of  a  city-wide  system  of  pro- 
motion for  divisional  promotion.    Tentative  steps  looking  to  the 
readjustment,  however,  brought  prominently  before  me  the  need  for 
standardizing  our  rating  so  that  teachers  marked  by  different  rating 
officials  might  be  marked  on  the  same  scale.    Rating  officials,  giving 
most  earnest  thought  to  a  difficult  task,  felt  this  need.    There  was 
necessity  also  for  raising  of  standards,  so  that  the  highest  rating 
should  stand  for  exceptional  efficiency.    These  factors  determined 
me  to  turn  first  to  the  proper  valuation  of  our  ratings.  Conferences 
of  rating  officials  were  held  the  latter  part  of  last  year.    These  are 
to  be  followed  at  an  early  date  by  the  formation  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  officers  with  teacher  representation  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
outline  a  tentative  standard  for  marking.    I  hope  to  place  the  entire 
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matter  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  I  feel  sure  that  the  body  of 
teachers  do  not  object  to  high  standards,  but  they  desire  and  have 
a  right  to  the  use  of  standards  which  may  be  applied  uniformly  and 

fairly. 

TEACHERS'  LEAVES  AND  TEACHERS'  APPOINTMENTS. 

I  desire  to  refer  to  two  matters  affecting  teachers  which  I  believe 
should  be  in  our  minds  for  consideration,  although  I  am  not  ready, 
as  yet,  to  make  definite  recommendations  for  action. 

Our  rules  limit  leaves  of  absence  of  teachers  to  leaves  on  account 
of  illness  or  for  educational  purposes.  While  "  educational  purposes" 
may  be  rather  broadly  interpreted,  I  believe  it  would  save  the 
superintendent  embarrassment  and  would  benefit  the  system  if  the 
rules  were  so  framed  as  to  allow  very  great  latitude  in  the  granting 
of  leaves.  The  teacher  who  desires  to  engage  for  a  year  in  some 
social  service,  the  teacher  who  has  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
travel,  the  business  teacher  who  desires  to  take  a  business  position 
for  a  year,  the  teacher  who  has  an  opportunity  for  service  in  some  of 
the  large  affairs  of  life,  will  be,  in  many  cases,  the  better  teacher 
because  of  such  experience.  Leaves  for  these  objects,  with  proper 
protection  of  one's  position,  should  be  possible,  provided  it  is  desired 
for  sufficiently  long  period  to  enable  the  system  to  secure  efficient 
temporary  teachers  to  fill  the  gaps.  The  situation  must  not  be 
such  that  the  classes  suffer  through  inefficient  teaching  while  the 
regular  teacher  profits. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  competitive  plan 
now  in  force  for  the  establishment  of  eligible  fists  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  to  positions  not  filled  from  the  graduates  of 
our  own  normal  schools  may  work  well  in  general,  there  is  coming  a 
time  when  we  must  consider  seriously,  in  the  interest  of  the  most 
efficient  service,  if  there  are  not  certain  positions  which  are  best 
filled  by  selection  of  the  individuals  who  are  then  given  qualifying 
examinations.  We  must  meet  this  question,  I  believe,  as  we  enter 
the  field  of  trade  instruction.  We  must  go  out  in  the  trades,  choose 
the  best  men  and  persuade  them  to  come  in.  Those  who  will  will- 
ingly seek  competitive  examination  are  not  always  going  to  be  the 
men  we  need  in  these  lines.  In  our  normal  schools,  also,  considering 
their  great  work  of  preparing  future  teachers  who  shall  renew  the 
life  of  the  service,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  or  less  mechanical 
selection  of  faculty  members  is  not  wise.  At  no  point  in  the  school 
service  should  more  careful  selection  be  made.  Pure  efficiency, 
although  very  important,  is  not  all.  Ideals,  aims,  outlook  on  the 
world,  a  fine  fullness  of  manhood  or  womanhood  are  vital.  While 
we  have  tried  several  methods  of  normal-faculty  selection,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  here,  too,  there  should  be  wide  latitude  of 
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selection,  and  that  the  qualifying  rather  than  the  competitive  exami- 
nation should  have  a  place.  These  are  simply  suggestive  cases; 
there  may  be  others,  which  will  force  us  to  consider  adjustment  of 
our  system  of  appointments. 

A  teachers'  retirement  law. 

The  need  for  a  proper  teachers'  retirement  law  is  vital,  and  strong 
effort  to  secure  it  should  be  made  at  once.  It  is  needed  for  the  sake 
of  the  school  and  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  of  long 
years  of  service  for  the  public,  very  much  of  it  at  slight  financial 
recompense,  who  feels  the  weight  of  years  and  of  work  pressing 
heavily  upon  her,  ought  to  be  able  to  step  aside  with  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  the  value  of  the  work  she  has  done  in  shap- 
ing and  influencing  the  lives  of  the  children  who  are  to  be  the  men 
and  women,  the  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

During  the  past  year,  through  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Pomerene, 
certain  vital  statistics  of  our  teaching  force  were  collected  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency  for  analysis,  in 
order  to  determine  a  sensible  business  plan,  thoroughly  sound  finan- 
cially, as  a  basis  for  a  law  governing  the  matter.  Mr.  Herbert  D. 
Brown,  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  was  especially  helpful  in  his  sug- 
gestions and  in  working  out  details.  As  a  result,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  during  the  year.  It  had  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  education  as  a  whole  and  the  cordial  support  of  the  special 
board  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Galliher  who  has  shown  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  this  effort,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
means  so  much  to  the  system. 

THE  EXCHANGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  my  last  report  to  the  board  of  education  I  expressed  my  belief 
in  the  value  of  a  system  for  the  exchange  of  public-school  teachers 
between  Washington  and  other  cities.    I  felt  that  a  healthful  inter- 
change of  educational  methods,  ideas,  and  experience  would  result. 
Consideration  of  the  matter  for  the  past  year  has  strengthened  my 
belief  in  the  plan.    If  there  is  careful  selection  of  cities  and  of  in- 
structors it  should  be  possible  for  us  to  send  out  excellent  teachers 
who  would  contribute  in  a  worth-while  way  to  the  system  to  which 
they  went,  and  who  would  gain  inspiration  and  bring  back  a  contri- 
bution of  value  to  us.    The  exchange  teacher  coming  to  us  for  a 
year  from  another  system,  fresh  from  contact  and  participation  in 
the  professional  work  of  her  own  city,  could  be  observed  by  our 
teachers,  take  part  in  our  conferences,  and  in  return  receive  full 
value,  educationaUy  speaking.    The  success  of  the  plan  would 
depend,  of  course,  (1)  on  the  selection  of  the  right  type  of  teacher 
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from  among  those  willing  to  take  part  in  such  a  movement,  and  (2) 
on  securing  interchange  with  systems  which  are  working  out 
successfully  educational  problems  in  which  we  are  interested. 

While  few  school  organizations  are  actually  carrying  on  inter- 
changes, interest  in  the  matter  is  evident  in  many  quarters,  and  1  am 
sure  that  the  plan  would  work  out  efficiently  although  progress 
might  be  slow  at  the  start.  Considerable  interest  in  the  plan  has 
been  shown  by  strong  teachers  in  our  system  and  the  members  of 
our  community  who  see  its  possibilities. 

At  first  I  was  somewhat  concerned  over  the  mechanics  of  the  plan 
with  regard  to  salary  placement,  owing  to  the  many  salary  restric- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  school  laws.  However,  in  the  bill 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Representative  Abercrombie  on  May  31, 
1916  (H.  R.  16149),  a  simplified  machinery  of  exchange  is  provided 
which  seems  to  do  away  with  all  difficulties.  The  bill,  which  the 
board  of  education  has  approved,  reads  as  follows: 

"A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  interchange  of  teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  other  school 

systems  in  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  of  said  District,  to  provide 
for  the  interchange  of  efficient  teachers  with  other  school  systems  for  periods  not 
exceeding  one  year  in  each  case:  Provided,  That  not  exceeding  twenty  teachers  shall 
be  on  interchange  service  at  one  time:  Provided  further,  That  each  teacher  so  inter- 
changed shall  be  paid  her  regular  salary  by  the  school  system  in  which  she  is  teaching 
at  the  time  the  interchange  is  arranged :  And  provided  further,  That  service  of  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  this  provision  shall  count  as 
regular  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  under  this  plan  each  system  pays  its  own  teacher  while  on 
foreign  service,  salary  difficulties  would  seem  to  be  eliminated  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  The  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  exchanges 
in  any  one  year  by  enforcing  selection  to  secure  the  best  return 
would  prove  of  value  in  practice.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  bill  will 
become  a  law. 

SUBSTITUTE  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

I  have  been  giving  increasing  thought  to  the  proper  organization, 
administration,  and  control  of  our  substitute  teaching  service.  The 
substitute  teacher  is  an  important  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  school 
work.  Unless  the  substitute  takes  hold  effectively  and  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  and  status  of  the  class,  the  class  will  mark  time  or 
drift  back  during  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher.  The  temporary 
teacher,  often  summoned  without  warning  to  take  a  class,  is  handi- 
capped, however  efficient,  by  lack  of  time  for  definite  lesson  planning 
and  by  the  lack  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
and  personality  of  the  pupils.  A  change  of  teacher  means  a  period 
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of  adjustment  in  any  case,  and  this  period  often  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  promotion  or  failure  of  pupils  is  in  the  balance.  During 
the  month  of  January,  1916,  an  important  month  preceding  mid- 
year reorganization,  for  example,  410  teachers  were  absent  for  a  total 
of  1,499  days,  an  average  of  over  3$  days  each.  The  total  teacher 
absence  for  the  year,  practically  all  covered  by  substitute  service, 
was  9,125  days.  We  may  count  in  almost  any  full  month  the  absence 
for  a  day  or  more  of  200  teachers.  Both  regular  teachers  and  pupils 
are  entitled  to  effective  classroom  work  during  the  periods  of  tem- 
porary absence.  This  means  that  the  substitutes  must  be  trained 
teachers,  must  be  familiar  with  our  courses  and  methods,  and  must 
have  the  personality  and  power  to  hold  and  win  classes. 

At  present  I  consider  our  substitute  service  weak  because  of  lack 
of  systematic  supervision  and  determination  of  efficiency,  because  of 
low  pay,  and  because  of  a  lack  of  a  basic  group  of  highly  trained  sub- 
stitutes on  a  permanent  pay  roll,  who  could  take  charge  in  difficult 
situations  and  in  cases  of  long  absence. 

Our  list  of  substitutes  is  made  up  of  normal-school  graduates  who 
have  not  secured  regular  appointments  and  who  have  not  had  train- 
ing or  real  experience  fitting  them  for  work  in  the  higher  grades,  of 
candidates  for  appointment  now  on  our  eligible  list,  and  of  ex-teachers 
and  others  with  or  without  professional  training.  A  majority  have 
not  had  a  sufficiently  varied  experience  to  be  well  qualified  to  meet 
demands  which  vary  with  each  assignment.  Often  where  experience 
is  most  needed  it  is  lacking.  A  call  for  over  100  substitutes  in  one 
day  during  an  epidemic  of  colds  and  grippe  is  not  unusual. 

Low  pay  is  a  factor  in  preventing  the  securing  of  a  strong  force  of 
substitutes.  The  substitute  receives  one-half  of  the  daily  basic  pay 
of  the  teacher  whose  place  she  takes  for  the  actual  period  she  serves, 
unless  the  consecutive  period  extends  beyond  30  school  days,  when 
she  receives  full  basic  pay.  Under  these  conditions  the  pay  of  a 
grade  substitute  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.90  per  day  and  that  of  a  high- 
school  substitute  is  $2  per  day  for  the  usual  short  periods.  Add  to 
this  situation  the  fact  that  work  is  not  continuous  but  rather  very 
uncertain  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  income  is  not  sufficient  to 
hold  a  strong  force.  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief,  however,  that  the 
regular  teacher,  with  her  small  salary,  should  not  be  assessed  any 
higher  rate  for  substitute  service.  The  situation  should  be  met  in 
other  ways.  I  have  in  mind  trying  out  during  the  coming  year 
certain  features  of  the  following  general  plan: 

1.  Supervision,—  It  is  my  thought  that  all  supervisory  officers 
should  give  special  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the  substitute 
service.  High  and  normal  school  principals  should  supervise  closely 
the  substitutes  employed  in  their  buildings  and  should  report  monthly 
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on  their  efficiency  to  the  superintendent.  The  supervising  princi- 
pals, or  certain  ones  designated,  and  the  directors  of  special  work 
should  systematically  supervise  and  report  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
substitutes  in  their  fields.  The  supervision  should  be  definitely  con- 
structive, involving  criticisms,  suggestions  for  improvement,  advice 
as  to  classes  to  visit  for  observation,  etc. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  supervisor  of  substitutes  be 
appointed.  In  my  opinion,  however,  in  the  present  situation  no  one 
officer  could  cover  the  field  or  accomplish  the  results  that  united 
effort  will  accomplish. 

2.  Assignment  of  substitutes  to  duty. — The  efficient  substitute,  once 
clearly  so  rated,  should  be  given  all  possible  opportunities  for  service. 
She  should  be  on  the  preferred  list  for  the  entire  city.  By  this  sys- 
tem absolute  merit  should  bring  its  own  reward.  The  preferred-list 
substitute  should  be  required  to  attend  certain  educational  meetings 
held  by  officers  and  directors  and  should  receive  the  same  general 
instructions  issued  to  teachers. 

3.  Dropping  of  substitute. — The  substitute  who  shows  continued 
inefficiency  should  be  dropped  from  our  list.  If  she  is  on  our  eligible 
list  for  permanent  appointment,  she  should  lose  her  eligibility  under 
the  authority  granted  by  the  existing  board  rules. 

4.  Teachers1  lesson  assignments. — All  regular  teachers  should  leave 
on  file  each  day  a  list  of  lesson  assignments  and  other  information 
helpful  to  the  substitute  in  taking  charge  of  a  strange  class. 

5.  Substitutes  on  permanent  pay  roll. — I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
we  should  have  on  our  rolls  a  regular  force  of  full-salaried  substi- 
tutes, highly  qualified  for  their  work,  who  should  be  available  for 
assignment  in  difficult  situations  and  in  cases  of  long  absence.  Some 
of  these  substitutes  should  be  especially  qualified  for  the  primary 
grades,  some  for  the  intermediate  grades,  and  a  very  few  for  the 
basic  high-school  studies.  Such  a  force,  even  if  comparatively  large, 
would  be  needed  practically  continuously.  If  by  chance  one  had  a 
few  days  of  free  time,  she  could  be  assigned  to  help  in  a  weak  class  as 
coaching  teacher. 

I  believe  that  a  force  of  regular  substitutes  should  be  well  paid, 
under  our  'salary  schedule,  for  their  work  is  even  more  difficult  and 
exacting  than  that  of  the  regular  teacher.  They  would  not  be 
altogether  an  increase  of  expense  to  the  system,  since  the  assessment 
of  the  regular  teacher  would  be  available  to  meet  a  portion  of  such 
cost.  However,  the  value  of  such  a  force  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  our  work  would  justify  the  full  outlay. 

The  last  suggestion  of  course  could  not  be  carried  out  without  con- 
gressional authority  and  appropriation.  The  others  are  largely 
administrative,  and  I  hope  to  try  them  out  during  the  coming  year. 
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CLERICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  SUPERVISORS. 

In  a  previous  report  I  have  expressed  my  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
a  gradual  readjustment  of  the  duties  of  our  supervising  principals, 
including  an  enlargement  of  the  units  under  their  control  and  an 
extension  of  their  distinctively  educational  work.  I  am  more  than 
ever  of  the  opinion  that  this  should  be  done.  It  is  really  necessary 
as  a  preliminary,  however,  that  these  officers  be  relieved  of  a  very 
heavy  burden  of  clerical  work  which  now  weighs  them  down  and  pre- 
vents the  full  exercise  of  their  higher  educational  powers  which  we 
need.  At  present  the  principal  of  a  high  school  enrolling  only  600 
pupils  is  provided  with  a  clerk,  but  the  supervising  principal  in  charge 
of  a  dozen  or  more  scattered  grade  buildings,  of  more  than  100 
teachers  and  of  3,000  or  6,000  pupils,  is  given  no  clerk  at  all.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  similar  condition  exists  in  any  other  school 
system.  It  ought  to  be  remedied  at  once.  The  expense  would  not 
be  large,  and  it  might  well  be  considered  negligible  in  the  light  of  the 
value  of  the  services  of  our  supervisors  released  ior  activities  in 
educational  lines. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  SUPERVISION. 

The  problem  of  constructive  educational  supervision  grows  steadily 
harder  for  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  in  so  far  as  his  personal 
contact  with  the  work  is  concerned.    More  and  more  must  he  reach 
out  and  touch  the  system  through  his  force  of  officers  and  directors. 
The  purely  administrative  demands  of  his  position  have  multiplied 
with  the  development  of  the  modern  school  system.    He  must  direct 
a  great  business  organization.    He  must  deal  with  broad  questions  of 
efficiency  and  of  waste.    He  must  study  and  digest  office  and  educa- 
tional data.    He  must  be  ready  to  discuss  with  his  board  of  educa- 
tion endless  matters  of  organization  and  administration;  he  must 
make  special  investigations  for  them.    He  must  keep  in  close  con- 
tact with  his  community,  however  large.    He  must  study  and  weigh 
community  needs  and  opportunities  and  must  strive  to  make  his 
school  system  render  full  civic  service.    He  must  meet  personally  a 
steadily  increasing  stream  of  callers.    The  superintendent  lives  in  a 
time  of  marked  educational  evolution  and  adjustment — if  not  of 
educational  revolution.    He  must  be  in  active  touch  with  educa- 
tional movements  and  tendencies.    He  must  study  and  weigh  the 
educational  experience  of  other  communities  and  systems  as  well  as 
his  own.    Yet,  with  all  the  demands  outlined  above,  if  he  is  to  exer- 
cise the  finer  personal  leadership  in  educational  matters  within  his 
own  system  he  must  keep  in  touch,  not  too  far  removed,  with  his 
own  teachers  and  with  the  children  in  the  classroom. 

The  village  or  township  superintendent  may  still  touch  every  class- 
room, may  know  not  only  every  teacher,  but  many  a  pupil  and  per- 
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haps  all  pupils  who  stand  out  as  problems.  He  knows  the  teaching 
in  his  system  and  has  intimate  first-hand  knowledge  of  results.  He 
may  directly  and  personally  help  the  weak  teacher  and  encourage, 
inspire,  and  really  lead,  if  he  be  qualified,  wherever  he  goes;  but  a 
superintendent  in  a  city  like  ours,  with  nearly  200  owned  and  rented 
buildings,  large  and  small,  widely  scattered,  may  not  hope,  in  the 
brief  hours  snatched  from  his  office,  to  know  intimately  all  teachers 
or  to  touch  at  every  point  the  classroom  work  of  60,000  pupils. 
Possibly  he  may  still  go,  a  bird  of  passage  in  rapid  flight,  from  class- 
room to  classroom  the  city  over,  and  he  may  obtain  surface  impres- 
sions of  some  value,  but  the  knowledge  for  constructive  leadership  is 
not  thus  gained. 

The  problem  has  given  me  much  food  for  thought,  for  I  believe  the 
superintendent's  power  of  real  leadership  within  his  system  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  he  keeps  the  personal  touch,  no  matter  what 
the  administrative  demands  on  his  time  and  energy.  He  should  not 
be,  either  to  teachers  or  pupils,  a  figure  afar  off  in  an  office.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  therefore  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  plan  I  believe  in 
and  have  in  force  or  in  process  of  development. 

I  believe  the  superintendent  should  visit  many  classrooms  during 
the  year,  even  if  the  visits  be  casual,  for  a  moment's  greeting  or  a 
brief  inspection,  for  these  many  brief  contacts  register  a  cumulative 
impression  relative  to  many  factors  in  school  and  class  administra- 
tion and  work,  and  they  help  to  keep  a  personal  hold;  but  I  believe 
also  in  selecting  certain  representative  schools  in  different  localities 
for  intimate  study  from  top  to  bottom.  This  study  may  cover  the 
teaching,  results,  the  school  management,  school  equipment,  and 
student  relations.  A  few  well-selected  studies  of  this  type  give  a 
rational  basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  system  and  of  its  problems, 
and  for  consequent  intelligent  leadership. 

I  believe  there  should  be  set  aside  near  administration  headquarters 
a  grade  building,  such  as  the  Thomson  School,  in  which  the  educa- 
tional work  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  superintendent.  It 
should  have  a  strong,  carefully  selected  faculty.  It  should  show  the 
best  in  method  the  city  has  to  offer.  It  should  serve  as  a  building  in 
which  the  superintendent  may  carry  on  his  own  educational  experi- 
ments. It  should  also  be  a  building  always  open  to  interested 
teachers  and  visitors. 

I  believe  in  periodic  conferences  with  supervisory  officials  for  the 
consideration  of  the  educational  work  in  their  charge.  Not  only  do 
these  officers  supervise  their  districts,  each  in  his  own  way,  but  they 
carry  out  studies  and  investigations  under  directions  from  the  super- 
intendent, reporting  to  the  conference.  Thus,  by  report  and  dis- 
cussion, the  minds  of  the  superintendent  and  officers  are  in  touch, 
general  procedure  is  agreed  upon,  and  a  contact,  fairly  direct,  is  estab- 
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lished  with  the  system.  My  regular  stated  conferences  with  the 
supervising  principals  and  general  officers  have  already  proven  their 
worth.  During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  many  special  matters 
considered,  there  were  conferences  held  on  the  "Study  question." 
These  led  to  investigations  in  the  held,  to  discussions  by  officers  with 
their  teachers,  and  this  to  a  general  reawakening  of  thought  on  the 
matter  in  the  grade  teaching  force.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  each  supervising  principal  made  an  informal  survey  of  one  of  the 
basic  studies  especially  assigned  him  by  the  superintendent.  These 
surveys  covered  course  content,  teaching  methods,  and  results. 
Written  reports  were  submitted  and  will  be  made  the  basis  of  officers' 
discussion  the  coming  session.  I  plan  to  extend  the  periodic  meet- 
ings the  coming  year  to  include  directors,  high-school  principals,  and 
group  principals. 

I  believe  the  superintendent's  supervision  should  include  the 
measuring  of  educational  progress  by  standard  tests  properly  analyzed. 
This  matter  I  shall  touch  upon  later  in  this  report.  During  the  last 
year  a  first  step  was  taken  in  applying  tests  of  standard  type  in 
spelling  and  arithmetic.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Spelling 
Scale  was  applied  to  grades  3  to  8.  While  not  yet  fully  digested,  this 
test  showed  a  very  good  standard  in  words  of  common  use  and  a 
progressive  increase  of  power  from  grade  to  grade.  A  test  in  arith- 
metic has  not  yet  been  analyzed. 

A  further  step  in  my  plan  for  close  contact  with  the  teaching  force, 
already  tested  and  to  be  worked  out  systematically  the  coming  year, 
provides  for  informal  conferences  of  the  superintendent  with  teachers 
by  groups  small  enough  to  insure  easy  discussion.  These  groups  may 
consist  of  the  teachers  of  a  division,  or  of  a  high  school,  or  of  a  subject 
or  grade.  I  desire,  in  a  way,  to  be  a  teacher  among  teachers,  getting 
their  viewpoints,  keeping  in  touch  with  their  problems,  helping  or 
directing  where  I  may. 

A  final  contact  point  lies  in  the  teachers'  reports  to  the  superin- 
tendent on  visits  made  to  other  schools  or  classes.  Our  rules  permit 
two  days  per  year  with  full  pay  for  such  purposes,  but  require  in 
return  that  reports  be  submitted.  I  am  trying  at  this  time  to  develop 
to  the  full  the  benefit  to  teacher  and  school  system  arising  from  the 
visiting  privilege.  The  past  year  witnessed  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  reports.  Everyone  was  personally  acknowledged  by  me, 
often  with  special  comment.  In  some  cases  personal  conferences 
were  held. 

In  ways  such  as  these  I  am  trying  to  keep  the  contact  with  those 
who  do  the  real  work  of  the  system  in  the  classroom  in  spite  of  the 
ever-increasing  administrative  and  office  demands.  Everywhere  I 
find  the  teachers  of  the  system  alert,  responsive,  and  increasinoly 
professional  in  their  attitude. 
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THE    TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE    VERSUS    A    PRELIMINARY  CONFERENCE 

WEEK. 

Touching  closely  the  matter  just  discussed  is  the  Teachers7  Insti- 
tute. In  accordance  with  custom,  we  held  in  November  a  two  days' 
conference  with  crowded  sessions,  at  which  experienced  educational 
men  met  the  teachers  for  addresses,  conferences,  and  round-table 
discussions.  The  meetings  were  the  most  inspirational  thus  far  held, 
yet  considering  our  short  school  season  and  considering  the  effect  of 
interruption  to  school  routine,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  breach 
in  the  school  days  is  not  altogether  wise.  I  believe  the  best  time  for 
a  conference  period  is  just  before  the  opening  of  school  in  September, 
when  classroom  duties  have  not  begun  to  weigh  heavily,  when 
teachers  are  fresh  from  the  rest  and  change  of  a  long  vacation.  Pos- 
sibly, through  a  slight  delay  in  the  opening,  the  teachers  might  be 
called  together  regularly  a  week  in  advance.  During  these  prelimi- 
nary days  the  superintendent,  the  supervising  officers,  the  directors, 
and  principals  should  meet  their  teachers  in  conference  ;  and  should  give 
such  general  directions  as  may  be  necessary.  The  teachers  should 
also  make  ready  their  work  and  classrooms  for  opening  day.  A  few 
strong  educational  leaders  should  be  brought  from  other  fields  for 
inspiration  and  stimulation.  The  week  should  be  one  of  rigorous 
mental  training  which  should  prime  the  teacher  for  her  work,  and 
enable  her  to  get  in  step,  and  to  make  an  effective  start  with  her  class. 
Thereafter,  there  should  be  relatively  little  interruption  in  school 
days. 

EDUCATIONAL  TEST  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 

Good  digestion  is  as  vital  to  the  strong  school  system  as  it  is  to.  the 
strong  human  being.  The  school  system  must  not  only  gather  and 
record  facts  concerning  business  transactions,  constructive  data,  and 
educational  data:  it  must  also  plan  its  record  systems  with  judg- 
ment and  with  a  view  to  securing  right  insight  into  the  efficiency  of 
the  system.  It  must  weigh,  digest,  and  assimilate  what  it  gathers. 
For  strong,  constructive  work,  in  the  leadership  of  a  city  school 
system,  a  superintendent  must  have  in  the  end  the  proper  directive 
and  office  or  field  force  for  such  work. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  pressure  upon  it  in  the  struggle  simply  to 
attend  to  routine  business  and  to  organize  its  work  of  record,  the 
office  of  finance  and  accounts  has  been  able  to  make  analyses  of  costs 
in  certain  fields  of  school  expense,  as  outlined  in  this  and  preceding 
reports.  Each  of  these  has  been  genuinely  helpful  and  suggestive, 
and  has  resulted  either  in  saving  of  expenses  or  in  better  procedure. 
There  should  be  a  continuous  succession  of  such  studies.  They  are 
vital  to  real  efficiency  in  the  business  management.  There  should  be 
sufficient  office  force  to  take  care  of  this  work. 
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On  the  educational  side  there  exists  a  similar  need  for  study  of 
results,  for  testing  and  research.  The  efficiency  lesson  of  the  business 
world  must  be  learned  by  the  educational  system.  There  must  be 
clear  and  adequate  records,  always  available,  of  educational  results 
in  the  schools.  Through  the  use  of  adequate  standards  already 
established,  or  by  the  development  of  standards,  there  must  be  a 
continuous  survey  of  educational  production;  there  must  be  studies 
of  adjustment  of  the  educational  load  to  the  pupil;  of  the  relation  of 
school  work  to  life  career;  there  must  be  the  machinery  for  the  study 
of  all  peculiar  children;  there  must  be  the  machinery  for  the  proper 
gathering  and  analysis  of  data  of  educational  procedure  and  accom- 
plishment elsewhere,  that  the  local  system  may  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  educational  world.  Such  a  bureau  of  testing  and  research 
may  start  in  a  very  limited  way  with  the  superintendent  and  a  clerk, 
but  it  must  develop  into  a  special  unit  in  the  headquarters  organiza- 
tion, with  its  directive  head,  and  assistants  for  field  and  office  work. 

It  is  my  thought  to  organize  a  small  research  board  of  experienced 
officers  and  teachers  interested  in  this  movement  to  cooperate  with 
the  superintendent  in  work  of  the  type  outlined,  until  the  time  seems 
ripe  for  a  formal  organization  and  the  best  plan  for  it  has  been 
worked  out. 

THE  SHAKESPEAREAN  TERCENTENARY. 

During  the  school  year  there  occurred  the  tercentenary  anniversary 
of  Shakespeare's  death.  The  superintendent  of  schools  urged  and 
encouraged  participation  by  our  schools  in  the  country-wide  move- 
ment to  recognize  the  work  and  genius  of  Shakespeare.  As  a  conse- 
quence special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  study  of  his  life  and  times 
and  to  his  great  plays.  The  songs  and  dances  of  his  time  were  given 
at  many  school  entertainments. 

In  the  grade  schools  there  was  more  than  usual  dramatic  work 
involving  parts  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Julius  Caesar,  and  As  You  Like  It.  In  the  English  depart- 
ments of  the  high  schools  unusual  recognition  was  given  to  Shakes- 
peare. At  the  Business  High  School,  As  You  Like  It  was  staged  as 
the  regular  annual  school  play.  At  the  Central  High  School,  scenes 
were  staged  from  a  number  of  plays.  At  the  Eastern  High  School, 
the  annual  spring  play  was  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  There  was 
staged  also  a  brief  play  entitled  "Shakespeare  at  the  Mermaid," 
compiled  by  Miss  Gardner  and  Miss  Gunther  of  the  faculty,  which 
sought  to  make  vivid  the  personalities  of  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries. 

At  the  Wilson  Normal  School  the  graduating  class  presented  and 
rendered  in  most  delightful  form  a  production  written  by  Miss 
Alberta  Walker  of  the  faculty.  I  quote  extracts  from  a  published 
account: 
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William  Shakespeare  lived  again  last  night  and  was  pompously  escorted  to  the 
scene  of  the  revels  of  the  merry  villagers  of  his  home  town,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  performance  presented  an  artistic  and  realistic  reproduction  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  The  scene  was  in  the  open  air  in  a  grassy  stretch  to  the  rear  of  the  school.  A 
natural  stage,  protected  by  a  profuse  growth  of  trees  and  cultivated  shrubbery,  pro- 
vided a  pleasing  setting  for  the  pageant.  The  piece  was  strikingly  suggestive  of  the 
Ben  Greet  players  Shakesperean  revival. 

The  cast  was  fully  costumed  true  to  the  life  and  time.  There  was  William  Shakes- 
peare, in  £eal  life  Adolph  Richmond.  There  were  fairies,  shepherds  and  dairymaids, 
village  folk,  ale  booth  revelers,  the  Stratford  dignitaries,  morris  dancers,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  players  from  the  Globe  Theater,  London. 

Their  collective  performance  was  in  eight  episodes.  The  story  began  with  fairies 
putting  all  under  the  spell,  which  translated  them  back  three  centuries  to  historic 
St  ratford.  The  shepherds  and  dairymaids  were  hying  themselves  to  the  village,  where 
they  blend  with  the  village  folk,  a  merry  and  a  simple  people. 

A  round  of  ale  inspires  all  to  dancing  and  song  when  the  clarion  calls,  and  William 
Shakespeare  is  decorously  escorted  in.  He  comes  from  London,  and  is  much  im- 
pressed with  the  morris  dancers  when  an  aggregation  of  his  star  performers  from 
London  arrives  and  possesses  the  scene  in  playing  in  two  sketches  from  Twelfth 
Night,  Olivia  in  Love,  and  Malvolio  Befooled. 

In  addition  to  individual  school  efforts,  two  remarkable  produc- 
tions were  staged  in  the  white  and  in  the  colored  schools.  The  white 
high  schools  united  in  the  presentation  of  an  all  high-school  pageant, 
the  book  for  which  was  written  by  Miss  S.  E.  Simons,  head  of  the 
department  of  English.  I  quote  from  a  report  especially  prepared 
for  me: 

May  days  were  never  greeted  with  so  glad  a  welcome  as  that  given  the  perfect  days 
of  the  week  of  May  8  by  the  English  department  of  the  Washington  high  schools. 
For  this  was  the  time  set  for  the  four  afternoon  performances  of  the  Shakespeare  pageant 
which  the  students  of  the  five  white  high  schools  chose  to  offer  as  their  contribution  to 
the  nation-wide  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death. 

The  setting  was  a  natural  amphitheater  in  Rock  Creek  Park,  shut  in  by  trees  in  the 
far  background  and  on  two  sides — a  wonderfully  beautiful  stage.  The  varied  greens 
of  the  early  foliage,  the  bright  sunlight,  the  rainbow  colors  of  the  costumes  of  the 
fairies,  nymphs,  heralds,  trumpeters,  pages,  ladies,  and  lords,  as  they  moved  about 
made  it  seem,  indeed,  a  scene  from  Arcady.  There  was  music,  song,  and  dance. 
Mirth  was  the  keynote  of  the  celebration,  and  this  was  struck  again  and  again  by  the 
violins  of  the  high-school  orchestra,  the  songs  of  the  fairies,  the  call  of  the  trumpets. 
Even  the  birds  caught  the  note  for  ever  and  anon — a  wondrous  thrill  from  a  neighboring 
tree  added  a  phrase  to  a  fairy  song.  The  400  high  school  pupils  who  made  up  the  cast 
will  long  remember  those  joyous  afternoons  in  Rock  Creek  Park  when  they  played 
their  parts  so  fittingly  in  the  Shakespeare  festival. 

The  form  the  pageant  took  was  the  presentation  of  Shakespearian  scenes  in  happy 
vein  by  companies  of  players  before  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court.  Shakespeare,  as 
master  of  the  revels,  assembled  the  players  and  brought  them  before  the  Queen,  who 
received  them  with  due  pomp  and  ceremony.  And  a  picturesque  group  they  made 
as  they  emerged  from  the  woods,  radiant  in  their  many-hued  costumes,  and  walked 
the  length  of  the  field,  banners  waving,  trumpets  blowing.  Shakespeare  acted  as 
Prologue,  Epilogue,  and  Chorus,  explaining  to  the  Queen  all  that  was  necessary  for 
her  to  know  of  the  action  that  was  to  follow.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Court  Her- 
ald, an  imposing  figure  in  gorgeous  dress,  who  announced  the  coming  of  the  companies, 
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each  in  turn.  These  were:  The  Globe  Players,  from  Central  High  School;  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel  Royal,  from  Eastern  High  School;  the  Company  of  Burbage,  from 
McKinley;  the  Queen's  Players,  from  Business  High  School,  and  the  Servants  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  from  Western. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  players  to  the  Queen  each  company  performed  its  part 
in  entertaining  the  court.  First,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  gave  Fairies' 
Frolics  (Midsummer  Night's  Dream),  making  a  series  of  charming  pictures  as  they 
flitted  to  and  fro  in  the  mazes  of  the  ever-changing  dance.  Next,  the  Globe  Players 
presented  the  Masque  from  the  Tempest,  and  a  woodland  scene  from  As  You  Like  It, 
all  In  Celebration  of  the  Contract  of  True  Love.  Then  followed  the  company  of  Bur- 
bage in  A  Merry  War  of  Words,  while  Petruchio  tamed  Kate  (Taming  of  the  Shrew). 
Next,  the  Queen's  Players  as  shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and  strange-looking  satyrs 
took  possession  of  the  field,  all  hovering  about  Autolycus,  who  plied  his  trade  right 
merrily.  And  for  a  few  minutes  the  sheep-shearing  festival  was  in  full  swing,  with  its 
dances,  songs,  and  frolics.  The  climax  to  these  joyous  revels  was  reached  when  the 
world-old  tale  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  was  enacted  by  the  Servants  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain in  its  mirth-provoking  "version  new."  Here,  in  truth,  was  Fun  for  Every 
Man,  for  Queen  and  court,  for  spectators  and  players  alike.  The  festival  ended  with 
a  rollicking  country  dance  on  the  green,  in  which  all  the  players  joined. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  pageant  was  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  speakers. 
Shakespeare's  reading  of  the  lines  was  truly  remarkable;  it  was  a  delight  to  listen  to 
him.  And  from  Shakespeare  down  to  the  tiniest  fairy  who  had  a  speaking  part  all 
the  actors  could  be  heard  as  well  as  seen  by  the  great  audiences  gathered  to  witness  the 
spectacle. 

The  director  of  music  in  the  public  schools  was  most  active  in  support  of  the  pageant, 
and  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  his  efforts,  etforts  that  resulted  in  the  assem- 
bling of  an  all  high-school  orchestra,  which  furnished  the  music  for  the  entire  pageant. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  largely  due  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  the  several  departments  of  the  several  high  schools.  Art  and 
music  and  dance  joined  hands  and  made  a  harmonious  whole  of  the  Shakespeare 
pageant,  and  to  the  teachers  back  of  these  activities  great  credit  must  be  given. 

Nor  should  the  business  end  be  neglected.  The  festival  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  playgrounds,  an  admission  fee  ranging  from  25  cents  to  75  cents  being 
charged.  The  sum  of  $900  was  cleared  after  defraying  expenses,  which  were  by  no 
means  light.  This  fact  speaks  for  itself  and  points  to  a  most  effective  business  man- 
agement— a  management  made  up  of  committees  of  teachers  chosen  from  all  depart- 
ments of  the  various  schools.  The  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  was  peculiarly 
efficient  in  making  the  pageant  a  financial  success;  and  highest  commendation  should 
also  be  bestowed  on  the  supervisor  of  grounds  and  pageant  activities  and  to  those  teach- 
ers associated  with  him,  and  for  the  admirable  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  of 
spectators  and  cast,  for  seating  the  audience,  and  for  handling  the  crowds. 

The  educational  value  of  the  pageant  will  be,  I  am  sure,  no  less  striking  than  was 
its  artistic  and  business  success.  The  hundreds  of  girls  and  boys  who  took  part  in  the 
festival  have  come  to  love  the  poet  and  they,  and  indeed  their  companions  who 
merely  listened,  no  longer  look  upon  Shakespeare  as  a  closed  book  to  be  opened  when 
a  lesson  is  assigned  therein.  They  have  come  to  regard  Shakespeare  as  a  living  reality, 
who  can  speak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  we 
are  bold  to  declare  that  the  book  inscribed  with  the  magic  of  his  name  will  henceforth 
be  opened  voluntarily. 

One  English  class  has  since  been  inspired  to  inscribe  sonnets  to  the  poet  which  are 
not  wholly  commonplace,  but  which,  forsooth,  show  some  rather  unusual  excellence, 
considering  the  age  of  the  writers.    I  quote  one: 
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"THE  SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 

"Three  hundred  years  ago  Great  Shakespeare  died; 
He  breathed  a  priceless  gem  with  every  breath; 
To-day  we  celebrate  the  poet's  death, 
Who  will  forever  in  our  heart's  abide, 
Wherever  people  speak  the  English  tongue. 
Although  the  land  be  torn  with  brutal  strife, 
There  is  a  memory  of  Shakespeare's  life, 
His  plays  are  acted,  and  his  songs  are  sung. 
Three  hundred  years — 'tis  but  a  drop  of  time 
In  the  great  ocean  of  eternal  fame. 
Yet  time  dims  not  the  lustre  of  his  name, 
His  plays  forever  will  remain  sublime. 
—  And  so  we  celebrate,  that  we  may  know 
That  Shakespeare  lived — three  hundred  years  ago." 

— Louise  Carman. 

The  spirit  of  the  occasion  passed  over  from  players  to  spectators  and  many  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  Shakespearian  scenes  have  given  pause  in  their  busy  lives  and 
have  joined  the  boys  and  girls  in  paying  homage  in  this  year  of  the  tercentenary  of 
Shakespeare's  death  to  the  master  mind  of  the  ages. 

The  book  of  the  pageant  was  published  by  the  courtesy  of  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
This  has  been  applied  for  by  a  number  of  high  schools  in  other  places,  and  has  been 
produced  by  the  State  Normal  School  of  Kentucky,  by  the  Central  High  School  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  by  the  Eastern  High  School  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Bruce,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  colored  schools, 
in  his  report  has  spoken  in  detail  of  the  production  staged  by  his 
schools,  on  the  Howard  University  Campus.  This  pageant  was 
devised  by  Mr.  George  D.  Jenifer,  of  the  Miner  Normal  School.  It 
was  in  many  ways  a  tremendous  production,  measured  by  its  range, 
its  organization  and  presentation,  and  by  the  numbers  of  partici- 
pants, representing  all  grades  and  years  of  the  colored  school  system. 
I  quote  from  an  outline  as  follows: 

Setting. — A  three  tier  stage  of  Renaissance-Classic  type.  This  structure  is  designed 
to  permit  the  creation  of  an  illusion  portraying  the  effect  of  Shakespearian  plays 
upon  our  modern  life. 

Theme  of  the  pageant. — The  pageant  is  built  to  acclaim  Shakespeare  as  the  great 
exponent  of  humanity,  free  and  realizing  itself  in  noble  creations  in  which  the  race 
finds  its  soul  interpreted  and  inspired. 

Divisions  of  the  pageant. — The  action  falls  into  three  divisions:  The  Soul  En- 
thralled, The  Soul  Enfranchised,  Shakespeare,  The  Poet  of  the  Soul.  Each  divi- 
sion is  begun  by  a  significant  tableau  and  dance,  and  is  developed  by  dramatic 
episodes  bearing  upon  the  theme  of  the  division. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  and  the  action  in  the  episodes,  the  development  of  the 
theme  is  made  obvious  by  the  speeches  of  the  prologuizer,  Humanity;  by  the  music; 
and  by  the  interpretive  dancing  of  a  group  of  33  characters  representing  the  Soul 
as  divided  into  its  powers  of  willing,  knowing,  and  feeling. 

In  connection  with  the  working  out  of  the  theme  there  were  pre- 
sented scenes  or  acts  from  many  plays,  together  with  the  dances  and 
songs  of  Shakespeare's  time. 

Of  the  educative  value  of  these  dramatic  activities  there  can  be 
no  question.    To  the  student  body  Shakespeare  was  made  live  and 
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real — absolutely  human.  Many  hundreds  gained  in  real  power  of 
self-expression.  All  gained  in  appreciation,  not  only  appreciation 
of  Shakespeare  but  of  all  fine  literature.  In  the  cooperative  work 
of  officers,  teachers,  and  students,  working  to  a  common  end,  the 
entire  system  benefited. 

A  DEPARTMENTAL  SURVEY  LOOKING  TO  EDUCATIONAL  COOPERATION 

WITH  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Early  in  the  year  the  faculty  of  the  Wilson  Normal  School  most 
cordially  responded  to  a  request  of  mine  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
departments  of  the  National  Government  to  determine  in  what  ways 
and  to  what  extent  they  were  able  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
educational  work  of  our  schools.  These  studies  as  computed,  cov- 
ered a  number  of  departments,  showed  a  wealth  of  material  available 
for  our  teachers  in  the  way  of  publications,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
outline  courses,  reports,  maps,  etc.  The  conditions  under  which 
material  could  be  secured  and  made  available  were  stated  in  the 
report  to  me,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  summaries  for  the 
guidance  of  our  teachers.  While  many  of  our  teaching  force  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  Government  departments,  and  have  tapped 
their  wealth  of  teaching  material,  few  have  realized  the  wide  range 
of  worth  while  matter  available,  nor  have  they  understood  the 
cordial  willingness  of  Government  officials  to  cooperate. 

VOCATIONAL  STUDIES. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  my  intention  to  begin  certain  studies 
to  determine  the  vocational  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  they  might  concern  our  young  people.  Out  of  these 
would  come,  I  felt,  the  necessary  practical  information  and  knowl- 
edge of  our  community  which  could  give  us  a  basis  to  plan  (1)  more 
carefully  and  definitely  our  system  of  general  vocational  and  trade 
schools,  and  (2)  to  make  certain  modifications  in  our  grade  and  high 
school  courses.  With  board  approval  as  to  the  general  proposition, 
the  first  steps  of  this  survey  were  taken  during  the  past  school  year. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  collecting  information  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  close  of  the  current  year. 

Directly  through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  three 
studies  were  made  during  the  past  year.  The  first  dealt  with  pupils 
who  left  school  without  completing  the  year  or  the  course.  The 
second  was  a  census  of  pupils  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  for 
pay  while  continuing  their  school  work  and  connection.  The  third 
was  a  study  of  the  occupations  of  our  high-school  graduates  a  year 
after  graduation.  These  studies,  all  of  which  were  completed,  were 
intended  to  show  us  what  our  pupils  were  now  doino-  under  all  or 
part  of  our  present  school  training.  The  first  study  offers  so  much 
of  value  that  it  will  probably  be  made  a  continuing  proposition. 
Summaries  of  all  these  are  given  later  in  this  report 
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In  addition  to  this  work  other  steps  were  taken  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Kramer,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  director  of  manual  training,  Mr.  Ely,  supervising 
principal,  Mr.  Hart,  head  of  the  department  of  business  practice, 
and  Miss  Merrill,  of  the  Western  High  School,  which  was  organized 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Through 
this  organization  and  its  subcommittees,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  general  statistics  were 
collected  showing  the  occupations  and  the  employees  involved  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    These  are  still  to  be  finally  shaped  up  for  use. 

There  was  prepared,  also,  by  the  committee  a  general  questionaire 
to  be  sent  to  business  men  of  the  city,  covering  the  main  groups  of 
employees  other  than  those  classified  in  the  trades.  This  ques- 
tionaire covers  the  business  office,  accounting,  sales  and  delivery 
forces.  It  is  intended  to  give  us  certain  definite  information  as  to 
local  conditions  and  needs,  to  give  us  basic  information  for  voca- 
tional guidance,  and  to  secure  the  ideas  of  thinking  business  men 
on  certain  practical  business  problems.  These  forms  are  just  going 
out.  Undoubtedly  the  information  secured  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value. 

There  remains  a  study  of  the  trades  and  of  the  need  for  school 
instruction  in  these  vocational  fines.  A  committee  to  plan  and 
conduct  this  study  so  as  to  reach  all  interested  will  be  organized 
shortly.  These  two  special  studies  if  wisely  made  and  analyzed 
should  give  us  most  valuable  data. 

THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  LEAVE  SCHOOL. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  teachers  were  directed 
to  send  to  the  superintendent  a  card  record  of  each  pupil  leaving 
school.  These  cards  called  for  the  name,  age,  school,  grade,  cause 
of  withdrawal,  character  of  work,  occupation,  and  wage.  Although 
incomplete,  because  of  the  time,  and  other  factors,  and  although  in 
many  cases  part  of  the  information  desired  was  not  obtained  by  the 
teachers,  the  summary  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  very 
suggestive.  It  is  possible  to  classify  the  cards  in  many  ways.  In 
the  summary  which  follows  they  are  classified  to  show  withdrawals 
by  grades,  distribution  by  ages,  causes  of  withdrawals  and  character 
of  work.  Wage  limits  cover  simply  the  cases  in  which  information 
was  available. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  occupations  draw  pupils  from  a  number 
of  grades,  showing  clearly  that  age  and  not  actual  schooling  was 
the  governing  factor.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the  larger  number 
of  pupils  withdrew  between  15  and  17  years  of  age.  It  looks  as  if 
the  raising  of  the  school  age  limit  to  16  years  would  not  work  a 
serious  hardship. 
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In  a  study  of  the  individual  cards,  certain  facts  were  noticeable. 
It  was  found,  for  example,  that  very  few  girls  were  withdrawing  for 
work.  Most  of  them  withdrew  because  of  illness,  removal  from  the 
city,  or  special  home  need.  In  the  first  year  of  the  white  high 
schools,  for  example,  only  8  of  76  girls  took  up  work  for  pay. 

From  the  eighth  grade  and  first  year  of  the  high  school  the  number 
listed  as  discouraged  by  lack  of  progress  in  studies  was  noticeable. 
This  is  a  matter,  of  course,  for  special  investigation  on  our  part.  It 
was  noticeable  also  that  very  many  high-school  cards  came  in  with 
cause  of  leaving,  occupation,  etc.,  unknown,  showing,  to  my  mind,  a 
need  for  the  organization  of  some  definite  follow-up  system.  We 
ought  to  know  why  our  pupils  leave  and  what  becomes  of  them.  If 
the  cause  given  is  "To  go  to  work/'  we  ought  to  know  whether  that 
decision  is  due  to  home  need,  to  lack  of  interest,  or  to  discourage- 
ment. We  ought  by  supervised  study  or  other  method  to  check 
early  discouragement.  If  a  pupil  leaves,  and  we  have  full  knowledge, 
we  ought  to  try  to  draw  him  back,  if  not  to  the  school  he  left,  to  some 
other  school,  such  as  a  trade  school,  another  type  high  school,  or  to 
night  school.  When  his  own  school  has  done  its  best,  then  his  case 
should  be  reported  to  some  general  officer  who  might  influence  him 
toward  some  other  lines. 

I  believe  so  strongly  in  the  value  of  these  records  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue them  for  the  coming  year  in  the  hope  that  the  school  machinery 
may  work  all  the  better  to  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  early  with- 
drawals. 

SURVEY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  RETAIN  DAY-SCHOOL 

CONNECTION. 

Near  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  record  or  census  was  taken  of 
pupils  who  remained  in  school  but  engaged  in  occupations  for  pay 
outside  of  school  hours.  Omitting  very  incomplete  and  doubtful 
records  and  cases  of  pupils  who  received  a  little  spending  money  for 
certain  duties  in  the  home,  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  white  schools 
1,748  grade  pupils  and  449  high-school  pupils,  or  a  total  of  2,197 
pupils,  had  employment.  Of  this  number  only  56  were  girls.  In  the 
colored  schools,  624  grade  pupils  and  204  high-school  pupils  were  so 
engaged,  a  total  of  828,  of  whom  150  were  girls.  As  in  other  studies, 
complete  information  was  not  obtained  in  all  cases,  but  returns  were 
far  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  previous  study.  I  doubt  if  any 
more  interesting  study  has  ever  been  made  in  our  schools.  The 
tables  follow: 
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In  addition  to  the  tabulation  printed  above,  my  secretary,  Miss 
Simonton,  made  an  exhaustive  listing  of  employments  in  detail 
showing  minor  variations  of  work  and  pay.  This  is  too  compre- 
hensive for  inclusion  here  but  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  studies. 
From  the  analysis  it  was  discovered  that  various  newspaper  occupa- 
tions, including  street  sales,  house  delivery,  etc.,  gave  employment 
to  a  total  of  1,143  pupils.  This  shows  a  remarkable  contribution 
of  the  newspapers  to  the  earning  capacity  of  young  people  without 
sacrifice  of  their  schooling. 

Store  clerks,  helpers  in  stores,  bakeries,  etc.,  covered  539  cases, 
many  pupils  working  as  extra  clerks  on  Saturday.  In  the  groups  of 
errand  boys,  delivery  boys,  jumpers,  etc.,  were  included  444  pupils, 
and  in  housework,  including  many  cases  of  dish  washing  only,  there 
were  159.  Caddies  reached  the  rather  large  total  of  59.  A  number 
of  pupils  combined  two  or  more  occupations,  such  as  distributing  and 
collecting,  or  paper  delivering  and  helping  in  a  barber  shop,  etc. 

Two  most  striking  facts  were  developed.  One  was  the  extent  to 
which  our  pupils  are  actually  making  our  school  system  a  continuing 
school — carrying  on  their  education  while  earning  in  many  cases  full 
beginner's  wages.  In  many  cases,  from  a  study  of  individual  cards, 
it  is  evident  that  many  pupils  are  making  normal  school  progress  in 
spite  of  added  duties.  Others  are  considerably  retarded.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  study  the  school  records  of  these  people. 

The  other  fact  of  real  importance  is  involved  in  the  discovery  that 
very  many  of  these  working  pupils  are  making  as  much  or  more 
than  pupils  listed  in  the  previous  set  of  tables,  who  left  school  to  go 
to  work.  In  other  words,  it  is  evident,  even  in  one  survey,  that 
this  city  offers  broad  opportunity  in  minor  ways  to  the  pupil  who 
can  give  only  part  time  to  work,  and  that  many  pupils  who  leave 
school  might  join  the  group  who  remain  in  school  and  at  work  without 
financial  loss.  Probably  we,  as  a  school  system,  could  help  relieve 
overstress  by  specially  organized  classes  for  these  people  proceeding 
at  a  slower  speed  than  regular  classes  and  possibly  requiring  shorter 
hours.  Undoubtedly  this  census  will  give  us  much  that  is  suggestive 
in  connection  with  the  department  of  school  work. 

VOCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

This  survey  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  occupations  to  which 
the  high-school  training  in  its  present  form  naturally  led.  In  order 
to  give  time  for  adjustment  of  occupations  high-school  principals 
were  requested  during  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  1916  to  take 
a  census  of  the  occupations  of  graduates  of  the  previous  year,  1915. 
The  census,  which  was  fairly  complete,  is  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  In  general,  it  shows  that  the  graduates  of  business  high 
schools  find  placement  in  positions  for  which  they  have  been  definitely 
trained.    It  is  possible  to  trace  in  McKinley  Manual-Training  School 
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a  close  connection  between  the  school  course  and  the  occupations 
entered.  In  the  Eastern  the  business  development  has  an  effect  on 
occupation.  In  the  academic  schools  generally,  however,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  a  connection  between  business  occupation  and  school 
course,  but  the  cases  are  too  few  for  analysis.  The  striking  fact  in 
the  high  schools  other  than  Business  is  the  large  proportion  of  the 
graduating  class  going  on  to  normal  school  and  college.  For  these 
advanced  educational  institutions  effective  preparatory  work  is  done. 

As  to  high  school  and  business  more  light  is  thrown  on  the  situation 
by  a  study  of  the  preceding  surveys  of  students  leaving  school  or 
working  while  in  school.  The  combination  high  school,  like  New 
Central,  should  meet  many  needs  by  its  opportunity  for  practical 
occupational  courses  in  connection  with  academic  work.  The  main 
question  is,  What  more  can  we  do  to  hold  in  school  the  many  who 
leave  before  graduation  and  who,  in  large  numbers,  in  all  probability 
are  not  looking  forward  to  educational  courses  beyond  the  high 
school?    The  city  survey  of  business  and  industry  should  help  us. 

Summary  of  occupations  of  high-school  graduates,  class  of  1915. 

BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Four-year  course: 

Boys  

Girls  


Total. 


Two-year  course: 

Boys  

Girls  


Total. 


Number. 

Number 
at  work. 

Average 
salary. 

Number 
unem- 
ployed. 

In  other 
educational 
institu- 
tions. 

21 

29 

16 
24 

$8.87 
8. 18 

0 

3 

5 
2 

50 

40 

8. 46 

3 

7 

47 
106 

26 

78 

7.96 
6. 66 

3 
10 

18 
18 

153 

104 

6.98 

13 

36 

Total  unreported,  47. 


ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS. 


Four-year  course.— Bookkeepers,  7;  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  3;  clerk,  1; 
office  clerks,  11;  stenographers,  15;  typists,  3. 

Two-year  course. — Bookkeepers,  6;  bookkeepers  and  typewriters,  1;  farmer,  1; 
musician,  1;  office  clerks,  22;  salesman,  1;  shoemaker,  1;  stenographers,  57;  lino- 
typist,  1;  stenographer  and  bookkeeper,  2;  teacher,  1;  typists,  10. 

NOTES. 

1.  In  each  instance  the  salary  given  is  the  initial  salary  per  week. 

2.  Under  those  listed  as  "Unemployed"  are  (a)  graduates  who  desire  employ- 
ment; (6)  graduates  living  at  home  who  do  not  desire  employment;  and  (c)  girl 
graduates  who  have  married. 

3.  Of  the  36  two-year  graduates  who  are  still  attending  school,  28  returned  to  the 
Business  High  School  to  complete  the  four-year  course.  One  of  the  other  eight  is 
attending  the  Eastern  High  School.  Of  the  four-year  class,  four  are  in  college  and 
one  in  normal  school. 

4.  The  modal  salary  (that  which  occurs  with  the  greatest  frequency)  for  the  four- 
year  course  is  $8.  The  modal  salary  for  the  two-year  graduates  is  $6.  The  mode, 
in  this  survey,  is  of  much  more  value  than  the  arithmetical  average. 

5.  Two  of  the  four-year  graduates  and  seven  of  the  two-year  graduates  are  in 
Government  employ. 
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Summary  of  occupations  of  high-school  graduates,  class  of  1915 — Continued. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Number. 

No 
record. 

At  work. 

Average 
weekly- 
salary. 

Unem- 
ployed or 
at  home. 

In  other 
educa- 
tional 

institu- 
tions. 

80 
100 

12 
15 

15 

7 

0) 
(») 

53 
62 

16 

Total  

180 

27 

22 

16 

115 

i  Insufficient  data. 


ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Boys. — Bank  clerk,  1;  book  agent,  1;  clerks,  3;  consular  service,  2;  farmer,  1;  Gov- 
ernment survey,  2;  Government  clerk,  1;  insurance  solicitor,  1;  mail  clerk,  1;  messen- 
ger, 1;  stenographer,  1. 

Girls. — Clerk,  1;  Government  clerks,  2;  music  teacher,  1;  stenographer,  1;  tutor,  1; 
unknown,  1. 

Note  on  educational  work. — Of  those  continuing  educational  work  30  are  in  normal 
schools  and  64  are  in  colleges  or  universities. 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Number. 

No 
record. 

At  work. 

Average 
monthly 
salary. 

Unem- 
ployed or 
at  home. 

In  other 
educa- 
tional 
institu- 
tions. 

21 

63 

3 
13 

3 
9 

0) 
0) 

15 
41 

Girls  

84 

16 

12 

56 

i  Insufficient  data. 


ANALYSIS  OP  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Boys.— Bank  clerk,  1;  Government  survey,  1;  playground  assistant,  1. 
Girls. — Clerk,  1;  stenographers,  8. 

Note  on  educational  work.—Qi  those  continuing  educational  work,  23  are  in  normal 
schools  and  25  in  colleges  and  universities. 


Mckinley  manual  training  school. 


Number. 

No 
record. 

At  work. 

Average 
monthly 
salary. 

Unem- 
ployed or 
at  home. 

In  other 
educa- 
tional 
institu- 
tions. 

Girls  

48 
14 

22 
1 

25 

Total  

61 

23 

$52.20 

13 

38 

ANALYSIS  OP  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Boys.—  Aid,  Bureau  of  Standards,  1;  assistant  with  superintendent,  1;  bookkeeper,  1; 
clerks,  2;  draftsman,  2;  inspector  of  ordnance,  1;  laboratory  assistants,  7;  lithographer' 
1;  messenger,  1;  patent  law  clerk,  1;  statistical  clerk,  1;  student  teacher,  1;  manager 
chemical  plant,  1. 

Girls.— Clerk,  1. 

Note  on  educational  work.— Of  those  continuing  educational  wort,  6  are  attending 
normal  school  and  26  are  in  colleges  and  universities. 
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Summary  of  occupations  of  high-school  graduates,  class  of  1915 — Continued. 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Number. 

No 
record. 

At  work. 

Average 
monthly 
salary. 

Unem- 
ployed or 
at  home. 

In  other 
educa- 
tional 
institu- 
tions. 

44 

49 

4  6 

3 

1 

11 

36 
31 

Girls  

4 

93 

4 

9 

$38.67 

12 

67 

ANALYSIS  OP  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Boys. — Chemist,  1;  messenger,  1;  organist,  1. 
Girls. — Clerks,  3;  teachers,  2;  private  secretary,  1. 

Note  on  educational  work. — Of  those  continuing  educational  work,  11  are  in  normal 
schools  and  50  in  colleges  and  universities. 

With  the  exception  of  the  graduates  of  the  Business  High  School, 
it  is  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  graduates  of  our  white  high 
schools  continue  their  educational  work  in  other  institutions.  Many 
go  to  normal  school  in  order  to  take  up  the  vocation  of  teaching,  and 
more  continue  on  through  colleges  and  universities.  Including  all 
high  schools  of  the  graduates  whose  records  are  known,  214  are  in 
business  positions,  71  in  normal  school,  leading  to  a  vocation,  169  in 
colleges  and  universities,  and  79  in  other  educational  institutions. 
The  showing  of  these  graduates  does  the  system  credit.  The  problem 
is;  what  might  we  do  that  we  are  not  doing  for  those  who  do  not 
reach  the  graduating  point  ?  Our  real  study  must  be  made  of  those 
who  withdraw. 


ARMSTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Number. 

No 
record. 

At  work. 

Average 
monthly 
salary. 

Unem- 
ployed or 
at  home. 

In  other 
educa- 
tional 
institu- 
tions. 

17 

37 

1 
1 

7 

9 

$24.50 
28.10 

11 
21 

1 

54 

2 

16 

26.67 

1 

32 

ANALYSIS  OP  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Boys—  Chauffeur,  1;  elevator  conductor,  2;  porter,  1;  Pullman  porter,  1;  waiter 
in  navy,  1. 
Two  of  above  are  also  students. 

Girls—  Clerk,  1;  charwoman,  1;  dressmaker  and  seamstress,  3;  maid,  1;  teachers,  3. 
Note  on  educational  work. — Of  those  continuing  educational  work,  17  are  attending 
normal  school  and  14  are  in  colleges  and  universities. 
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Summary  of  occupations  of  high-school  graduates,  class  of  1915 — Continued. 

M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Number. 

No 

I  clXJl  u.. 

At  work. 

Average 
monthly 
salary. 

Unem- 
ployed or 
at  home. 

In  other- 
educa 
tional 

institu- 
tions. 

Academic  graduates  of  191.V 

Girls  

38 
63 

4 

8 
3 

$30.62 
34.16 

2 
2 

24 

56 

Total  

Business  graduates  of  1915  (2  and  4 
year)- 

Boys  

101 

4 

11 

32.14 

4 

80 

7 
fi 

4 
2 

0) 
0) 

3 
3 

Girls  

i 

13 

6 

l 

6 

i  Insufficient  data. 


ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Boys.— Bell  boy,  1;  elevator  conductor,  3;  government  messenger,  1;  messenger,  1; 
manager  of  plantation,  1;  packer,  1;  R.  R.  porter,  1;  stenographer,  1. 
Girls. — Clerk,  2;  teacher,  2. 

Note  on  educational  ivork. — Of  those  continuing  educational  work,  44  are  attending 
normal  school  leading  to  a  vocation,  and  38  are  attending  colleges  and  universities. 

Summarizing  these  figures,  we  find  that  33  are  in  business  positions, 
61  are  attending  normal  schools  leading  to  a  vocation,  and  52  are 
attending  colleges  and  universities.  The  relatively  small  number  of 
graduates  at  work  makes  conclus  ons  as  to  vocational  education  of 
doubtful  value. 

SCHOOL  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

Owing  to  a  modification  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  year  1916, 
the  school  medical  inspection  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  authorities  during  the  past  session.  This  change  involved 
certain  readjustments  and  new  assignment  of  duties,  due  to  the 
separation  from  the  health  office.  Dr.  Macatee,  of  the  medical 
inspection  force,  was  assigned  to  act  as  supervising  medical  inspector 
in  general  charge  of  the  work.  He  responded  most  cordially  and 
efficiently  to  the  many  added  demands  and  responsibilities,  and  he 
should  receive  credit  for  a  year  of  effective  work  on  the  part  of  his 
department. 

As  superintendent  of  schools,  I  found  it  exceedingly  helpful  to 
have  the  supervising  medical  officer  stationed  at  the  headquarters 
building,  and  available  for  daily  consultation.  Ease  and  frequency 
of  contact  made  possible  not  only  a  more  intelligent  touch  with  the 
work  on  my  part,  but  also  assured  a  quicker  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment with  parents  of  cases  involving  school  children.  Wherever  the 
future  control  of  this  department  may  rest,  there  should  be  provision 
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for  the  continuation  of  this  personal  contact.  The  chief  medical 
inspector  should  have  fixed  office  or  conference  hours  at  school 
headquarters. 

At  my  request,  Dr.  Macatee  has  prepared  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  and  character  of  work  performed  by  the  inspectors  and 
nurses  of  our  service.  This  is  published  with  the  reports  of  the  school 
officers  and  is  well  worth  reading.  We  did  much  and  did  it  well,  but 
we  ought  to  do  more.  Our  many  scattered  buildings  make  close 
inspection  impossible  with  the  present  force.  Especially  is  the  lack 
felt  during  the  height  of  the  prevalence  of  the  well-known  children's 
diseases.  Even  with  the  work  held  to  its  present  narrow  margins,  I 
believe  that  we  need  an  increase  in  the  number  of  medical  inspectors, 
or  a  substitution  of  full-time  for  part-time  men.  Not  only  do  the 
grades  require  more  attention,  but  the  higher  schools  as  well.  At 
present,  the  night  schools  have  no  medical  inspection,  yet  they 
occupy  rooms  used  for  day-school  pupils.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  fewer  medical  inspectors  than  formerly,  owing  to  a  substitution 
of  two  dental  inspectors.  . 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  two  dental  inspectors  are  too  few  to 
accomplish  efficient  work  for  a  system  of  this  size.  It  would  take 
a  number  of  years  for  these  men  simply  to  inspect  the  children  now 
in  the  schools,  without  doing  any  follow-up  work  such  as  conducting 
any  school  clinics.  They  ought  not  only  to  examine  and  recommend 
treatment,  but  they  ought  to  have  time  to  follow  up  their  examina- 
tion, to  determine  the  extent  to  which  their  recommendations  are 
acted  upon  by  parents,  and  to  conduct  clinics  for  really  needy  cases. 

Our  five  school  nurses  proved  their  value  as  a  means  of  contact 
between  the  inspector,  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  clinic.  They 
are  vital  to  any  plan  looking  to  the  physical  redemption  of  many  of 
our  public  school  children.  The  following  figures  taken  from  the 
general  summary  of  their  work,  published  elsewhere,  shows  the 


activity  of  these  five  women: 

Number  of  visits  to  schools   2,  762 

Number  of  visits  to  homes   4, 104 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  clinics   1,  512 

Number  of  interviews  with  teachers,  pupils,  parents   13,  619 

Number  of  visits  to  cooperative  agencies   383 

Number  of  cases  completed   1,  282 


Of  these  only  84  were  abandoned  because  proper  cooperation  could  not  be  secured. 

The  work  of  these  nurses  is  the  best  argument  for  an  increase  in 
the  force.  Personally,  I  should  urge  doubling  it  at  once.  Whether 
we  measure  the  value  of  their  work  by  the  number  of  children  directly 
or  indirectly  made  better  and  more  confortable  physically,  or  attempt 
to  measure  the  increase  in  school  efficiency  of  the  same  children,  the 
worth  to  the  community  justifies  the  increase. 
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However,  although  desiring  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nurses 
and  inspectors,  I  do  not  believe  that  simply  the  proper  increase 
necessary  to  take  care  of  our  present  range  of  work  represents  our 
real,  ultimate  need.  We  must  begin  at  an  early  day,  as  must  school 
systems  the  country  over,  a  careful  study  looking  to  the  making  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  best  physical  development  of  all  of  our 
young  people.  We  need  to  organize  all  of  our  agencies  for  physical 
improvement  for  constructive  work  with  all  our  children  during  their 
school  life.  This  means  the  proper  coordination,  as  well  as  the 
extension  of  the  activities  of  our  medical  and  physical  training 
department,  and  the  full  development  and  utilization  of  all  our 
facilities  for  exercise,  play,  and  bodily  development.  I  know  of  no 
greater  need. 

THE  RATING  OF  JANITORS. 

Considering  the  low  pay  and  the  heavy  demands  on  time  and 
energy,  we  have  had  an  exceptionally  efficient  and  loyal  janitor 
force.  It  has  been  my  purpose,  working  through  and  with  the 
superintendent  of  janitors,  not  only  to  maintain  high  standards  in 
this  important  department,  but  also  when  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement occurred  to  give  first  consideration  to  the  members  of  the 
force.  The  men  of  the  force  have  shown  strong  appreciation  of 
this  policy.  Advancements  resulted  from  conferences  of  the  super- 
intendent of  janitors  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  which  the 
personal  records  and  qualifications  of  employees  were  weighed. 
It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  we  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
the  matter  of  appointment  and  advancement  should  be  placed  on  a 
systematic  and  more  or  less  automatic  basis,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
routine  promotions  of  teachers.  An  increase  in  the  salary  schedule, 
practically  assured  as  I  write,  and  necessarily  increasing  the  number 
of  applicants,  as  well  as  broadening  the  opportunities  for  and  value 
of  advancement  in  the  service,  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  formal 
system  of  appointment  and  control.  Primarily  there  should  be 
installed  an  efficiency  rating  system  to  be  applied  to  all  members  of 
the  force.  In  view  of  frequent  changes  in  the  janitor  department 
it  may  be  wise  to  make  this  rating  twice  a  year.  In  case  there  is 
only  a  single  employee  of  this  force  in  a  building,  the  rating  should 
be  given  by  the  superintendent  of  janitors  in  conference  with  the 
principal  of  the  building.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  employee  in 
the  building,  the  head  janitor  or  engineer  should  have  a  part  in  the 
rating.  Once  ratings  are  established,  promotions  to  next  higher 
positions  should  be  made  from  those  in  the  next  lower  class  rated 
excellent,  or  very  good  on  a  basis  of  rating  and  longevity.  Should 
there  be  no  one  available  who  has  the  proper  rating,  appointment 
should  be  made  from  the  outside,  on  proved  qualification^  and  pro- 
bationary term  in  the  lower  positions,  and  on  examination  in  higher 
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positions.  Engineering  positions  of  greatest  responsibility  should  be 
open  first  to  engineers  and  assistant  engineers  within  the  system, 
probably  on  test  for  efficiency.  If  there  is  failure  to  qualify,  an 
examination  of  outsiders  should  be  held  to  secure  a  qualified  eligible. 
By  such  a  general  plan,  broader  opportunities  would  be  open  to  people 
within  the  service  and  a  stronger  force  would  be  obtained  for  lower 
positions,  because  of  opportunities  for  advancement  on  distinct  merit. 

In  more  detail,  a  tentative  proposition  for  the  development  of 
a  working  plan  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Laborers  shall  be  appointed  from  a  list  of  applicants  in  order 
of  application.  Applicants  shall  be  listed  who  present  proper  cer- 
tificates or  testimonials  as  to  character  and  fitness.  Appointments 
shall  be  for  a  probationary  term,  before  the  appointee  becomes 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  next  class. 

2.  Promotions  to  janitorships  of  increasing  responsibility  and  salary 
shall  be  made  from  laborers  to  janitors  of  small  buildings,  and  up- 
ward, on  the  basis  of  high  efficiency  rating  and  longevity.  If  there 
is  no  available  candidate  of  high  efficiency,  appointment  shall  be 
made  from  outside  the  service  on  approved  credentials  and  with  a 
requirement  for  a  probationary  term. 

3.  Promotions  to  janitorships  involving  care  of  low  pressure  steam 
plants  shall  be  based  on  high  rating  and  longevity,  except  that  the 
employee  must  hold  a  proper  license  in  order  to  be  eligible. 

4.  Promotions  to  engineering  positions  of  high  pressure  systems 
shall  be  open  first  to  license  holders  within  the  service  on  the  basis 
of  excellent  rating  and  test  for  efficiency.  If  there  is  no  properly 
qualified  employee  an  examination  of  outside  candidates  shall  be 
held.  In  connection  with  this  plan,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
organize  in  certain  of  our  high  and  low  pressure  plants,  night  school 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  desire  the  training  necessary 
to  secure  licenses  as  engineers  of  stationary  heating  plants.  This 
is  a  proper  vocational  line  of  instruction  which  would  react  to 
strengthen  our  own  system. 

The  whole  plan,  as  outlined  above,  is  tentative  only.  Should  it 
seem  feasible  it  could  then  be  worked  out  in  detail  and  adjusted  as 
to  minor  points  for  a  thorough  trial. 

THE  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  past  years  I  devoted  a  large  section  of  my  report  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  business  side  of  the  system.  The  organiza- 
tion of  our  systems  of  finance  and  of  business  and  property  accounts 
has  now  reached  a  point  where  the  whole  matter  should  be  covered 
in  a  separate  statement.  For  this  reason  I  have  added  to  our  series 
of  special  reports  one  from  Mr.  R.  O.  Wilmarth  covering  the  work 
of  the  office  of  finance  and  accounts.    This  report  shows  steady  prog- 
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ress  during  the  past  year  in  the  extension  of  controlling  accounts  and 
in  personal  property  accounting.  Although  handicapped  by  a  force 
altogether  too  small  for  routine  work  and  for  the  great  work  of  es- 
tablishing personal  property  accounts,  this  department  was  steadily 
more  helpful  in  supplying  information  helpful  in  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  supply  funds.  As  noted  elsewhere,  clerical  assist- 
ance is  needed  to  continue  studies  of  expense. 

Three  special  surveys,  helpful  in  school  administration,  were 
completed,  or  continued  during  the  year.  In  accordance  with  my 
instructions  a  careful  compilation  was  made  of  all  statutes  and 
legislative  provisions  at  present  affecting  the  control  or  direction 
of  our  public  schools.  It  was  known  that  provisions  were  scattered 
through  many  general  statutes  and  appropriation  acts,  the  acts  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  District,  the  Code  of  Laws,  and 
various  ordinances  from  the  year  1804  to  date.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted during  the  year,  and  is  ready  for  printing  if  desired.  It  proved 
exceedingly  helpful  for  reference  use  from  the  day  it  was  available. 

A  second  study,  properly  brought  up  to  date,  and  now  in  form 
for  normal  extension  from  year  to  year,  involved  the  preparation 
of  a  full  statement  of  the  cost  of  our  sites  and  buildings  and  their 
present  assessed  value.  This  was  originally  worked  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  auditor  and  other  District  officials. 

A  third  and  exceedingly  comprehensive  study  for  which  forms  are 
ready,  is  a  complete  detailed  record  of  our  real  estate  holdings  and 
of  the  expenses  incident  to  their  use.  These  are  planned  to  cover 
for  each  property  the  diagram  of  site,  full  real  estate  record,  full 
construction  record  in  detail,  cubic  contents,  equipment  in  detail, 
operation,  maintenance,  buisness  administration,  educational  ad- 
ministration, and  instruction.  It  involves  a  comprehensive  scheme 
making  possible  most  detailed  analyses  of  costs.  Work  was  begun 
on  the  first  step  covering  the  plotting  of  sites  and  location  of  build- 
ings, and  will  be  extended  by  degrees.  The  work  will  necessarily 
be  very  slow,  considering  the  available  force.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  must  be  developed  if  we  are  to  have  detailed  information  always 
available  on  matters  affecting  property  and  cost  of  administration. 

BUILDINGS. 

During  the  past  year  oui  great  new  hign  school  buildings,  the  New 
Central  and  the  Dunbar,  were  practically  completed  and  are  now  in 
process  of  equipment.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  with  the  opening  of  the  next  school  session.  These  new 
structures  not  only  will  supply  much  needed  accommodations,  but 
will  permit  the  organization  of  a  wider  range  of  educational  works 
with  a  resulting  closer  adjustment  of  educational  opportunity  to  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils.    With  the  restoration  to  service  during  the 
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past  year  of  the  rebuilt  Western  High  School,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  an  eaily  start  on  the  new  Eastern  High  School,  it  is  evident  that, 
except  foi  a  few  minor  construction  projects,  especially  involving  one 
manual-training  high  school,  we  shall  be  splendidly  equipped  for  some 
years  to  come  with  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  high-school 
students. 

The  old  Central  High  School  is  now  available  for  any  temporary 
oveiflow  of  students  at  the  Business  High  School  or  at  the  McKinley 
High  School.  As  soon  as  the  present  study  of  the  city's  needs  and 
oppoitunities  is  completed  it  will  be  possible  to  outline  definite  plans 
foi  the  future  use  of  the  old  Central  and  of  the  M  Street  High  School 
buildings.  They  will  serve  as  useful  centers  for  vocational,  pre- 
vocational,  and  continuation  school  activities. 

During  the  past  year  the  Paik  View  grade  school  building  was 
piactically  completed  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session.  This  building  marks  an  advance  in  grade 
school  constiuction  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  espcvially 
worthy  of  notice  because  of  adaptions  in  its  design  which  make  it 
particularly  available  for  social  center  and  community  activities. 
Considerable  progiess  was  made  also  on  the  much-needed  Powell 
School  addition.  Both  these  buildings  will  help  materially  in  the 
solution  of  difficult  problems  of  school  accommodation  in  the  north- 
west section. 

I  deshe  to  emphasize  once  more  the  genuine  need  foi  largei  giade 
school  buildings.  With  oui  growing  population,  buildings  of  from 
16  to  20  rooms  are  by  no  means  so  large  as  to  mass  too  many  children 
together,  while  they  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  small 
buildings  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  a  proper  organization  of  oui 
modern  school  work  and  activities.  With  the  present  organization 
of  16  half-year  grades,  and  with  need  for  supplemental  rooms  for 
kindergartens  and  for  manual  training  and  domestic  science  and  art, 
for  the  extension  of  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand,  the  need  for 
the  large  structure  is  clear.  It  permits  departmental  organization  in 
the  higher  grades.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  sending  chil- 
dren long  distances  to  manual-training  and  cooking  centers,  thus 
doing  away  with  loss  of  time  and  with  other  objections.  Far  more 
often  than  under  the  small-building  plan,  it  enables  a  child  to  live 
his  grade-school  life  in  one  building.  There  he  develops  eaily  a  proper 
school  and  community  spirit,  and  he  becomes  far  bettei  known  to 
teachers  and  principal.  The  largei  structure  enables  the  seveial 
children  of  a  family  to  go  to  school  at  one  center,  rather  than  to  be 
scattered  among  several  small  buildings.  It  serves  better  to  unite 
parents  and  school  people.  Said  a  mother  to  me  not  long  ago,  "  How 
can  I  have  any  real  school  attachment  when  my  three  children  are  in 
three  different  school  buildings  V 
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The  larger  basement  space  may  be  utilized  more  efficiently  and 
may  pi  o vide  facilities  not  possible  in  small  buildings,  sucb  as  larger 
playrooms,  gymnasiums,  and  shower  baths.  Assembly  halls  may  be 
provided  also,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  school.  It  is 
possible  also  to  make  better  provision  for  social  center  and  com- 
munity activities,  and  these  factors  should  be  considered  in  the  design 
of  future  building. 

In  the  design  of  all  future  buildings,  it  should  be  possible,  as  at  Park 
View,  to  shut  off  social  and  community  rooms  from  the  classrooms 
proper.  It  should  be  possible  to  have  one  first-floor  room  with  outside 
entrance,  so  as  to  be  usable  foi  a  local  branch  library,  and  toilets 
should  be  so  ai ranged  with  outside  entrances  at  the  right  points  as 
to  be  available,  after  school  hours,  under  proper  protection,  where 
the  full  use  of  playgrounds  is  developed. 

CHANGES  IN  OFFICERS. 

The  school  system  and  the  educational  system  of  the  country 
suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Brown, 
director  of  primary  instruction,  in  July,  1915.  A  graduate  of  our  own 
normal  school,  Miss  Brown  was  appointed  a  first-grade  teacher  in 
September,  1886.  She  became  a  normal-school  teacher  in  1888,  and 
was  appointed  director  of  primary  instruction  in  1904.  Miss  Brown 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  work  of  the  first  four  grades. 
Her  fine  personality,  her  special  ability  in  her  line,  her  broad  under- 
standing of  general  educational  problems,  andhei  bioad  civic  inteiests 
made  her  an  officer  of  gieat  value  to  the  system. 

The  vacant  directorship  of  piimary  instruction  was  filled,  in 
February,  1916,  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Edith  Marshall,  a  young 
educator  of  exceptionally  broad  experience  in  the  field  to  which  she 
was  called.  Her  efficient  service  in  the  faculty  of  several  normal 
schools  in  New  York  State,  and  for  five  years  as  a  primary  director, 
have  equipped  her,  to  an  unusual  degree,  for  constructive  work  with 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  for  effective  participation  in  the  solution  of 
the  educational  administrative  problems  we  are  considering. 

The  position  of  director  of  music  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  head  of  the  music  department  of  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Cogswell  brought  to  his 
position,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  his  ripe  experience  as  a  trainer 
of  teachers  of  music  and  as  a  music  director  in  public  schools.  He 
came  to  a  situation  which  offered  opportunity  for  broad  constructive 
work.  During  the  year  he  made  a  study  of  music  conditions  here, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  public  school  course,  and  for  the 
development  of  orchestral  work,  especially  in  the  grades.  He  took 
an  active  interest,  also,  in  community  efforts  in  music  lines. 
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In  January,  1916,  the  school  system  was  shocked  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Bernard  T.  Janney,  the  oldest  of  the  supervising  prin- 
cipals in  point  of  service.  As  a  teacher,  principal,  and  supervisor 
he  labored  in  the  schools  from  1 87 1  until  his  death.  A  pioneer  in  educa- 
tional work  here,  he  lived  to  see  its  wonderful  modern  development. 
Mr.  Janney  held  a  peculiar  relation  to  his  pupils  and  teachers  and  to 
the  citizens  of  the  city.  To  his  teachers  he  was  a  sympathetic  and 
generous  friend,  and  toward  young  people  he  evei  maintained  a  spirit 
of  real  comradeship.  He  was  in  every  way  a  fine  type  of  the  active 
citizen,  consistently  throwing  the  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  every  worthy  cause. 

In  February,  1914,  the  colored  schools  suffered  the  loss  by  death 
of  Prof.  John  T.  Layton,  assistant  director  of  music  in  the  colored 
schools.  Mr.  Layton  began  teaching  in  the  department  of  music  in 
1883.  He  became  assistant  director  in  1906.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  a  worth-while  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  musical  gifts  of 
his  people  in  this  city.  His  activity  in  this  field  was  not  limited  to 
the  public  schools.  For  a  period  of  43  years  he  was  a  choir  leader. 
He  served  long  and  well  as  a  soldier,  citizen,  and  educator. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  sup- 
port and  cooperation  given  me  by  the  officers,  teachers,  and  all  other 
employees  of  our  school  system.  To  an  unusual  degree  they  rendered 
billing  service  of  a  high  order.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  high 
privilege  to  work  with  them  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  routine  work  of  the 
system  and  in  the  meeting  and  solution  of  our  many  difficult  problems. 
I  value  most  highly  their  friendship  and  confidence.  To  the  president 
of  the  board,  with  whom  the  duties  of  my  office  bring  me  in  constant 
contact,  I  express  my  most  heartfelt  appreciation  of  his  cordial  sup- 
port and  constant  helpfulness,  his  wise  counsel,  and  his  deep  interest, 
not  only  in  the  work  of  my  office  but  in  all  matters  affecting  the  best 
interests  of  the  young  people  committed  to  our  charge. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  L.  Thurston, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  STATISTICS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  statistics  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1916. 

Statistics  Other  Than  Fiscal  for  the  Scholastic  Year  Ending 

June  30,  1916. 

1.  School  census:  Ages,  5  to  17  years.   Date  of  census,  U.  S.  Census,  1910.   Number  of  children  enumerated: 

Males,  32,389;  females,  33,478;  total,  65,867. 
2  Estimated  number  of  pupils  of  school  census  age  in  parochial  and  private  schools  who  were  not  enrolled 

during  the  vear  in  public  schools:  Males,  2,313;  females,  2,741;  total,  5,054. 


Total. 


Elementary 
(including 
kindergarten 

and 
vocational). 


Secondary 
(high  and 
normal). 


3. 


4. 


Superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents,  whose  duties 
are  mainly  connected  with  the  general  control  of  the  sys- 


tem. 


Supervising  principals,  principals  of  groups  and  districts,  and 
principals  of  buildings  or  similar  units,  including  only 
those  persons  devoting  half  or  more  than  half  of  their  time 
to  control  or  administration,  and  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion  

Supervisors,  whose  duties  are  mainly  connected  with  the  su- 
pervision of  instruction  of  special  subjects  and  grades,  in- 
cluding only  those  who  devote  half  or  more  than  half  of 

their  time  to  supervision  

6.  Number  of  different  individuals  employed  as  teachers: 

Males  

Females  


5. 


Total  teachers . 


7.  Number  of  teaching  positions  (number  of  teachers  necessary 

to  supply  the  schools)  

8.  Enrollment  of  pupils  (net  registration,  excluding  duplicates): 

Males  

Females  


Total  enrollment . 


9.  Aggregate  attendance  (total  number  of  days  attended  bv  all 

pupils   

10.  Average  daily  attendance  

11.  Number  of  days  the  public  schools  were  actually  in  session. 

12.  Number  of  school  buildings  or  units  of  plant,  not  including 

portable  or  temporary  structures  operated  as  part  of  a 
pemanent  building  

13.  Number  of  schoolrooms  

14.  Number  of  sittings  or  seats  for  study  


24 


18 


15 


18 


222 
1,565 


101 

1,355 


1,787 


1,456 


1,760 

29,114 
30, 412 


1,  438 

25,926 
26,365 


59, 526 


52, 291 


8,833,265 
49, 625 
178 


152 
1,402 
56, 844 


7,682,145.5 
43, 158 
178 


143 

1,206 
49,544 


121 

210 


331 


322 

3, 188 
4,047 


7,235 


1, 151,123.5 
6,467 
178 


9 
196 
7,300 


15.  Number  of  buildings  not  used  for  schools  or  special  activities,  occupied  as  office  buildings,  warehouses, 

etc.,  none. 

16.  Number  of  public  high  schools  in  buildings  notoccupied  also  by  elementary  grades  all 

17.  Number  of  public  high  schools  belonging  to  the  city  system,  7;  normal  schools,  2;  vocational  schools, 

or  schools  for  the  industries,  3;  special  schools,  such  as  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded, 
delinquents,  dependents,  etc.:  Atypical,  ungraded,  fresh-air,  and  coaching. 

18.  Number  of  special  activities  connected  with  the  school  system:  Playgrounds  and  school  gardens 

19.  Number  of  librarians  and  assistants  employed  in  school  libraries,  8. 

20.  Number  of  school  physicians  employed,  11;  number  of  dentists, '2;' number  of  school  nurses,  5. 

21.  Number  of  truant  officers,  3.    Their  average  salary:  One  $900;  two,  $600  each 

22.  Number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  evening  schools:  Males,  59;  females,  78;  total,  137.  Num- 

ber of  these  also  in  the  public  day  schools:  Males,  48;  females,  40;  total  88 

23.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  evening  schools:  Males,  2,351;' females,  2,446;  total,  4,797. 

Number  of  these  pupils  a  so  enrolled,  some  time  during  the  year,  in  the  public  day  schools-  Males, 
none;  females,  none;  total,  none.  J 

24.  Number  of  public  kindergarten  teachers  employed,  151. 

25.  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  kindergartens:  Males,  1,908;  females,  1,928;  total,  3,836. 

26.  Length  of  school  term  provided  by  law  or  regulation,  not  omitting  holidays;  etc.,  36  weeks. 
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PUPILS  ENROLLED. 


White  pupils: 

Male  

Female... 


Colored  pupils: 

Male  

Female — 


20,635 
20,447 

8, 479 
9,965 


41, 082 


18,444 

Total   59,526 


Male  pupils: 

White   20,635 

Colored   8,479 

Female  pupils: 

White   20,447 

Colored   9,965 


29,114 


30,412 

Total   59,526 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Pupils  in- 

25,731 
3,179 
9 
195 

26,057 
3,729 
318 
308 

51,788 
6,908 
327 
503 

29,114 

30, 412 

59,526 

PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  per  cent  of  all  teachers  was:  White,  male  5.71,  female  62.23, 
total  67.94;  colored,  male  6.71,  female  25.35,  total  32.06;  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Vocational  

Special  and  other  depart- 

0. 34 
4.14 

.11 

1.12 

48.29 
8. 51 
1.06 
.23 

4.14 

48. 63 
12.65 
1.06 
.34 

5.26 

2.68 
2.  46 
.17 
.62 

.78 

20. 82 
1.73 
.45 
.44 

1.91 

23.50 
4. 19 
.62 
1.06 

2.69 

3. 02 
6.60 
.17 
.73 

1.90 

69.11 
10.  24 
1.51 
.67 

6.05 

72. 13 
16.  84 
1.68 
1. 40 

7.95 

5.  71 

62.  23 

67. 94 

6. 71 

25.  35 

32.06 

12. 42 

87. 58 

100.00 

The  per  cent  of  white  teachers  was:  Male  8.40,  female  91.60; 
distributed  as  follows: 


Elementary  

Secondary  

Normal  

Vocational  

Special  and  other  departments. 


Total. 


64642—16  5 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

0.  49 

71.09 

71.58 

6. 10 

12. 52 

18. 62 

1.56 

1.56 

.i7 

.33 

.50 

1.64 

6. 10 

7. 74 

8.  40 

91.60 

103.00 
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The  per  cent  of  colored  teachers  was:  Male  20.94,  female  79.06; 
distributed  as  follows: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

8. 38 

64.92 

73.30 

7. 68 

5.41 

13.09 

.52 

L  40 

1.92 

1.91 

1.40 

3.31 

2.  45 

5. 93 

8. 38 

20.94 

79.06 

100.00 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  59,526 — 41,082  white  and 
18,444  colored.  This  shows  an  increase  of  1,993,  or  3.46  per  cent 
more  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  enrollment  was  52,696,  or  3.20  per  cent  above  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  49,625. 

There  were  employed  1,787  teachers,  sli  follows: 


Male. 

Female. 

Total 

102 
120 

1,112 
453 

1,214 

573 

222 

1, 565 

1, 787 

102 
120 

1,112 
453 

1,214 

573 

222 

1,505 

1,787 

Teachers  were  distributed  as  follows : 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Special  and  other  depart  - 
Total  

6 
74 

2 

20 

863 
152 
19 
4 

74 

869 
226 
19 
6 

94 

48 
44 
3 
11 

14 

372 
31 

8 

8 

34 

420 
75 
11 
19 

48 

54 
118 
3 
13 

34 

-» 

1,235 
183 
27 
12 

108 

1,289 
301 

30 
25 

142 

102 

1,112 

1,214 

120 

453 

573 

222 

1,565 

1,787 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  night  schools  4,797  pupils,  of  whom 
2,972  were  white  and  1,825  were  colored,  who  were  taught  by  137 
teachers,  including  director  and  assistant  director,  68  white  and  69 
colored.  There  were  59  male  teachers— 27  white  and  32  colored 
(including  2  male  directors— 1  director  white  and  1  assistant  director 
colored),  and  78  female  teachers— 41  white  and  37  colored. 
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The  night  schools  were  taught  in  huildings  used  for  day  schools 
and  were  in  session  an  average  of  57.7  nights. 


Night  Schools. 


Elementary: 

White,  graded  - 

Jefferson  

Madison   

Thomson  

Wallach  

Special— 

Berret  

Morse  

Northeast  Industrial. 
J.  O.  Wilson  


Total. 


Colored,  graded— 

Birney  

Burrville  

Crummell  

Deanwood  

Garfield  

Garnet  

Lovejoy  

Phillips  

Randall-Cardozo. 
Stevens  


Total  

Total  elementary . 

Secondary: 
White- 
Business  high  

McKinley  high  


Total. 


Colored- 
Armstrong  high. 
Phelps  high  


Total  

Total  secondary . 
Grand  total  


129 
144 
390 
137 


2 
"l2 


814 


17 
10 
11 

18 
9 
152 

29 

10 
155 

81 


492 


1,306 


397 
381 


778 


173 
94 


267 


1,045 


2,351 


Female. 


36 
52 
136 
28 

63 
66 
148 
56 


585 


16 
5 
9 
11 
22 

213 
41 
32 

130 
90 


569 


1,154 


362 
433 


795 


428 
69 


Total. 


497  ! 


1,292 


2,446 


165 
196 
526 
165 

63 
68 
148 

68 


1,399 


33 
15 
20 
29 
31 
365 
70 
42 
285 
171 


1,061 


2,460 


759 
814 


1,573 


601 
163 


764 


2,337 


4,797 


The  relative  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different  grades  of 
schools  is  shown  by  the  following: 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten  

Primary  

Grammar  

Ungraded  

Secondary: 

Academic  high  

Business  high  

Manual  training  high  

Normal  

Vocational  

Total  

Per  cent  of  whole  enrollment 


White. 


2,600 
18,489 
14, 184 
234 

2,593 
1,305 
1,354 
175 
148 


Colored. 


41,082 
69. 01 


1,236 
9, 818 
5,081 
136 

831 
U39 
686 
152 
355 


18,444 
30.99 


Total. 


3,836 
28,307 
19,265 
380 

3,424 
11,444 

2,040 
327 
503 


59, 526 
100 


i  Business  department  of  M  Street  High  School  located  in  the  Phelps  building. 
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The  day  schools  were  in  session  178  days. 

Attendance  and  cost  of  white  and  colored  schools. 


Whole  enrollment: 
Elementary . . . 

Secondary  

Normal  

Vocational  


Total  

Increase  for  the  year . 
Per  cent  of  increase . . 


Average  enrollment: 

Elementary  

Secondary  

Normal  

Vocational  


Total  

Increase  for  the  year. 
Ter  cent  of  increase . . 


Average  attendance: 

Elementary  

Secondary  

Normal  

Vocational  


Total  

Increase  for  the  year. 
Per  cent  of  increase. . 


Whole  enrollment : 

Boys  

Girls  


Total  

In  the  night  schools. 


Grand  total. 


School  buildings: 
Elementary. 
Secondary . . . 

Normal  

Vocational... 
Special,  etc.. 


Total. 


Schoolrooms: 
Elementary. 
Secondary . . 

Normal  

Vocational.. 
Special,  etc. 


Total. 


Number  of  teachers: 

Male  

Female  


Total  

Night  schools. 


Grand  total. 


Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  including  supervision,  based  on  the  average  en- 
rollment 


Cost  per  pupil  for  all  expenses,  except  outlays,  based  on  the  average  en- 
rollment  


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

35,  .507 
5,252 
175 
1  is 

16,281 
1,656 
152 

51,788 
6,908 
327 

OUo 

41,082 
1,427 
3.59 

18,444 
566 
3. 16 

59,526 
1,993 
3.  46 

31, 220 
4,97!> 
162 

144 

14, 223 
1,552 
142 
z/4 

45, 443 
6,531 
304 
418 

36, 505 
1,281 

16, 191 

353 

9  99 
£.  Lid 

52, 696 

1,634 
o  on 

29  335 
4,718 
15.X 
136 

13  435 
1,452 

252 

49  77D 
6,170 

388 

34,347 
1.218 
3.67 

15, 278 
391 
2.62 

49, 625 
1,609 
3.35 

20, 635 
20  447 

8,479 
9,965 

29,114 
30  412 

41,082 
2,972 

18,444 
1,825 

59,526 
4,797 

44,054 

20,269 

64, 323 

0 

1 
1 

5 

2  45 

1 

2 
1 

134 

7 
1 

2 
3 
6 

101 

51 

152 

795 
i  ah 

2 
8 
28 

359 

A  £ 

40 

2 
12 
4 

1,154 

34 

20 

32 

980 

422 

1,402 

102 
1,112 

120 
453 

222 
1,565 

1,214 

68 

573 
69 

1,787 
137 

1,282 

642 

1,924 

•  ••••••••• 

S37.82 

J545.45 

i  Including  Industrial  Home,  not  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia 

« Including  Orphans'  Home,  not  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  includes  elementary  school 
building  (Phelps),  which  houses  pupils  of  the  business  department  of  the  M  Street  Hkdi  School 
a  Rooms  used  only  for  normal  school  students'  classrooms. 

grotmd '~NOt  1110111(11112  rented  buildin£s>  Potable  buildings,  abandoned  buildings,and  those  razed  to  the 
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Whole  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  several  kinds  and  grades  of  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


\\  hue. 

Colored. 

Total. 

2,600 

1,236 

3,836 

5,528 
4, 300 
4, 393 
4,268 

3, 323 
2,365 
2,185 
1,947 

8,851 
6, 665 
6,576 
6,215 

18,489 

9,818 

28, 307 

4,255 
3,908 
3,217 
2,804 

1,689 
1,350 
1, 105 
937 

5,944 
5, 258 
4,322 
3,741 

14, 184 
234 

5, 081 
146 

19, 265 
381 

920 
689 
517 
467 

334 
239 
154 
104 

1,254 
928 
671 
571 

2,593 

831 

3,424 

706 
398 
127 
74 

69 
28 
24 
18 

775 
426 
151 

92 

1,305 

1  139 

1        A  A  A 

1,444 

580 
376 
270 
128 

326 
183 
96 
81 

906 
559 
356 
209 

1,354 

686 

2,030 

90 

85 

76 
76 

166 
161 

195 
148 

152 
355 

327 
503 

41, 082 

18,444 

59, 526 

Elementary: 

Kindergarten. 


Primary- 
First  grade. . . 
Second  grade . 
Third  grade. . 
Fourth  grade . 


Total. 


Grammar- 
Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Seventh  grade. 
Eighth  grade. . 


Total. 
Ungraded. . 


Secondary. 

Academic  high — 

Ninth  grade  

Tenth  grade  

Eleventh  grade. 
Twelfth  grade. . 


Total. 


Business  high — 

Ninth  grade  

Tenth  grade  

Elevent h  grade. 
Twelfth  grade.. 


Total. 


Manual  training  high- 
Ninth  grade  

Tenth  grade  

Eleventh  grade  

Twelfth  grade  


Total. 


Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade. 
Fourteenth  grade. 


Total.. 
Vocational. 


Grand  total. 


i  Business  department  of  M  Street  High  School  located  in  the  Phelps  School  building. 

The  whole  enrollment  of  white  and  colored  pupils,  boys  and  girls, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  was  as  follows: 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten. 

First  grade  

Second  grade.. 
Third  grade... 
Fourth  grade.. 

Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade. . . 
Seventh  grade 
Eighth  grade. . 

Ungraded  


Boys. 


1,908 
4,572 
3,421 
3,291 
3,082 
2,857 
2,490 
2,083 
1,729 
298 


Girls. 


1,928 
4,279 
3,244 
3.285 
3, 133 
3,087 
2,768 
2,239 
2,012 
82 


Total. 


3,836 
8,851 
6,665 
6,576 
6,215 
5,944 
5, 258 
4,322 
3,741 
380 


Per  cent. 


6.44 
14.87 
11.19 
11.05 
10.44 
9.99 
8.83 
7.26 
6. 28 
.64 
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Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Percent. 

i  /in 
832 
582 
352 

1,  Oil 

1,081 
606 
520 

i ,  yoo 
1,913 
1,188 
872 

i  no 

3.22 
1.99 
1.47 

8 
1 

195 

158 
160 
308 

166 
161 

503 

.28 
.27 

.85 

29, 114 

30,412 

59, 526 

100.00 

1,908 
14, 366 
9,159 
298 
3,179 
9 
195 

1,928 
13,941 
10, 106 
82 
3,729 
318 
308 

3,836 
28. 307 
19,265 
3S0 
6,908 
327 
503 

6.44 
47.55 
32.36 
.64 
11.61 
.55 
.85 

29, 114 

30,412 

59,526 

100.00 

Secondary: 

Ninth  grade  

Tent  h  grade  

Eleventh  grade  

Twelfth  grade  

Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade  

Fourteenth  grade  

Vocational  

Total  

SUMMARY 

Kindergarten  

Primary  

Grammar  

Ungraded  

Secondary  

Normal  

Vocational  

Total  


The  whole  enrollment  of*  white  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1916,  was  as  follows: 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten .  

First  grade  

Second  grade  , 

Third  grade  

Fourth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

Eighth  grade  

Ungraded  

Secondary: 

Ninth  grade  

Tenth  grade  

Eleventh  grade... 

Twelfth  grade  

Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade. 

Fourteenth  grade . 
Vocational  


Total. 


SUMMARY. 


Kindergarten . 

Primary  

Grammar  

Ungraded  

Secondary  

Normal  

Vocational . . . 

Total . . 


Boys. 


1,299 
2,836 
2, 223 
2,267 
2, 192 
2, 126 
1,934 
1,619 
1,353 
171 

1,093 
678 
484 
286 

1 
1 

72 


Girls. 


20, 635 


1,301 
2,692 
2,077 
2,126 
2,076 
2,129 
1,974 
1,598 
1,451 
63 

1,113 
785 
430 
383 

89 
84 
76 


Total. 


2,600 
5,528 
4,300 
4,393 
4,268 
4,255 
3,908 
3,217 
2,804 
234 

2,206 
1,463 
914 
669 

90 
85 
148 


20,447  41,082 


Per  cent. 


1,299 

1,301 

2,600 

6.33 

9,518 

8,791 

18, 849 

45.00 

7, 032 

7,151 

14,184 

34.  53 

171 

63 

234 

.57 

2,541 

2,711 

5, 252 

12.78 

2 

173 

175 

.43 

72 

76 

148 

.36 

20, 635 

20,447 

41,082 

100.00 

6.33 
13.  45 
10.47 
10.69 
10.  39 
10.36 
9.51 
7.83 
6.83 
.57 

5.37 
3.56 
2.22 
1.63 

.22 
.21 

.36 


100.00 
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The  whole  enrollment  of  colored  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1916,  was  as  follows : 


Elementary: 

Kindergarten  

First  grade  

Second  grade  

Third  grade  

Fourth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

Eighth  grade  

Ungraded  

Secondary: 

Ninth  grade  

Tenth  grade  

Eleventh  grade... 

Twelfth  grade  

Normal: 

Thirteenth  grade. 

Fourteenth  grade . 
Vocational  


Total . 


SUMMARY. 


Kindergarten . 

Primary  

Grammar  — 

T'ngraded  

Secondary . . . 

Normal  

Vocational . . . 


Boys. 


609 
1,736 
1,198 
1,024 
890 
731 
556 
464 
376 
127 

320 
154 
98 
66 

7 

"123 


Total. 


8,479 


609 
4,848 
2,127 

127 

638 
7 

123 

8,479 


Girls. 


627 
1,587 
1,167 
1,159 
1,057 
958 
794 
641 
351 
19 

409 
296 
176 
137 

69 
76 

232 


Total. 


1,236 
3,323 
2,365 
2,183 
1,947 
1,689 
1,350 
1,105 
937 
146 

729 
450 
274 
203 

76 
76 
355 


Per  cent. 


9,965 


627 
4,970 
2,744 
19 
1,018 
145 
232 

9,965 


18,444 


1,236 
9,818 
5,081 
146 
1,656 
152 
355 

18,444 


Enrollment,  attendance,  discipline  etc.,  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.! 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  

Average  enrollment  

Average  attendance  

Per  cent  of  attendance  

Average  number  of  tardiness  per  report  (based  on  total  for  all  sessions). 

Number  of  corporal  punishments  

Number  of  principals  and  teachers. 


Average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) . 

Average  salary  paid  

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)  


White. 


35,507 
31,220 
29,335 
94.0 
5,945.7 
4 

869 
35.9 


Colored. 


16, 281 
14,223 
13,435 
94.5 
1,536.8 
1 

420 
33.8 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  

Average  enrolled  ■.  

Average  attendance  

Per  cent  of  attendance  

Average  number  of  tardinesses  per  report  (based  on  total  for  all  sessions). 

Number  of  teachers  employed 2  

Avtrage  salary  paid 2  

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)  


5, 525 
4,979 
4,718 
94.8 
2, 542.  8 
221 


1,656 
1,552 
1,452 
93.6 
641.5 
73 


Includes  kindergartens  and  ungraded  schools. 


*  Does  not  include  principal. 
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The  whole  number  of  classes  below  the  high  schools  was  as  follows: 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

27 

7Q 

IS) 

109 

61 

170 

11  *\ 
no 

71 

18H 

97 

50 

147 

105 

52 

157 

426 

234 

660 

95 

42 

137 

94 

36 

130 

77 

31 

108 

i  o 

101 

341 

135 

476 

16 

7 

23 

835 

403 

1,238 

52 

27 

79 

224 

132 

356 

543 

237 

780 

16 

7 

23 

835 

403 

1,238 

Elementary: 

Kindergarten  

Primary — 

First  grade  

Second  grade. . 
Third  grade... 
Fourth  grade.. 

Total  

Grammar- 
Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Seventh  grade. 
Eighth  grade. . 

Total  

Ungraded  


Grand  total. 


Kindergarten  

Half-day  schools. . . 
Whole-day  schools. 
Ungraded  


SUMMARY. 


Grand  total. 


The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  class,  based  on  the  whole 
enrollment,  was  as  follows: 


'hite. 

Colored. 

Total. 

50.0 

45.7 

48.5 

50.7 

54.4 

52.0 

37.3 

33.3 

35.8 

45.2 

43.6 

44.7 

40.6 

37.4 

39.5 

44.7 

40.2 

43.3 

34.2 

46.9 

40.4 

41.7 

35.6 

40.0 

37.5 

36.0 

37.0 

14.6 

20.8 

16.5 

23.5 

23.7 

23.6 

25.5 

23.1 

25.3 

22.  5 

21.4 

22.0 

2  59. 0 

2  36.2 

2  43.3 

28.8 

15.2 

17.4 

40.8 

38.7 

40.1 

23.7 

22.6 

23.4 

2  59.0 

2  36.2 

2  43.3 

28.8 

15.2 

17.4 

Elementary: 

Kindergarten  , 

Primary- 
First  grade  

Second  grade  

Third  grade  

Fourth  grade  , 

Grammar — 

Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

Eighth  grade  

Ungraded  

Secondary : 

Academic  high  1  

Business  high  1  

Manuai  training  high  1  

Normal 1  

Vocational 1  

SUMMARY. 

Elementary  

Secondary  1  

Normal 1  

Vocational 1  


*  To  the  teacher,  excluding  principal. 


2  Including  normal  practice  classes. 
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O  fficers,  teachers,  engineers,  janitors,  caretakers,  and  others,  employees  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


Board  of  education  

Board  of  examiners  

Superintendent  

Assistant  superintendent  

Supervising  principals  

Director  of  intermediate  in- 
struction   

Supervisor  of  manual  train- 
ing  • 

Director  of  primary  instruc- 
tion   

Secretary  of  hoard  of  educa- 
tion   

Statistical  office  

Finance  office  

Child-labor  office  

Stenographers  

Messenger  


Total  

Attendance  office. 
Teachers: 

Kindergarten. 


First  grade . . . 
Second  grade . 
Third  grade . . 
Fourth  grade . 

Total  


Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Seventh  grade . 
Eighth  grade . . 


Total... 
Ungraded . 


Secondary — 

Academic  high  

Business  high  

Manual  training  high 


Total. 

Normal  

Vocational . 


Special  departments- 
Primary  instruction 

Drawing  

Music  

Physical  training . . . 

Manual  training  

Domestic  science . . . 

Domestic  art  

Kindergarten  draw- 
ing  

Military  instruction 


White. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Miscellaneous. 

Librarians  and  clerks  

Superintendent  of  janitors. . 

Engineers  

Janitors  and  assistants  

Laborers  

Caretakers  

Fireman  

Medical  inspectors  

Nurses  

Custodian  and  assistants  

Cabinetmaker  


Total. 


Total  (day  schools) . 


19 


8 
2 

99 


105 
108 
95 
103 


411 


95 
94 
77 
70 


336 
17 


Total. 


27 
2 

99 


Colored. 


Male. 


Female. 


3 
1 

52 


Total. 


12 
1 

52 


105 
109 
95 
103 


412 


95 
94 
77 
75 


341 
17 


1 

G 
6 
11 


24 


21 

3 


36 
12 

26 


74 


77 
40 

35 


152 
19 

4 


18 


20 


4 

1 

3 

96 
4 


117 


2 
8 
10 
9 


20 
24 


74 


16 


5 
'23 


53 


238 


1,175 


58 
63 
42 
39 


202 


59 
69 
48 
50 


226 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


28 


1 

7 
6 
11 


25 


39 
33 
25 
17 


114 

4 


113 
52 
61 


226 
19 

6 


2 
8 
11 

9 
IX 
20 
24 

1 
1 


20 
5 
19 


44 
3 
11 


94 


14 


20 
1 
3 
]01 
4 

23 


13 
4 


170 


3 
44 
39 
4 
1 
4 


101 


1,413 


230 


16 
1 
14 


31 

8 
8 


42 
36 
31 
26 


135 
7 


36 
6 
33 


75 
11 
19 


3 
3 
6 
14 


26 
3 


56 
17 
45 


118 
3 
13 


10 
11 


34 


4 

"29 


38 


495 


2 
6 
5 
5 
7 

10 
11 

1 
1 


48 


6 


3 
48 
39 
33 
1 
5 
1 
3 


139 


725 


25 


34 


8 
1 
6 

140 
43 
4 
1 

12 


218 


11 

3 

151 


Total. 


163 
171 
137 
142 


613 


134 
127 
102 

87 


450 
21 


93 
41 
49 


183 
27 
-12 


4 
8 
15 
14 


30 
35 


08 


18 


9 
*52 


91 


468  1,670 
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Officers,  teachers,  engineers,  janitors,  caretakers,  and  others,  employees  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1916 — Continued. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Maa  Ua  neous— Cont  inued. 

Night  schools: 

"  Teachers  and  directors... 
Superintendent  of  jani- 

27 

1 
1 

9 

41 

68 

1 
1 

12 

32 

37 

69 

59 

1 

3 
21 

78 

137 

1 

3 

25 

2 
12 

2 
13 

Janitors  and  assistants. . . 
Total  (night)  

3 

1 

4 

38 

44 

82 

46 

38 

84 

84  82 

166 

270 

1,219  |  1,495 

270 

533 

S09 

552  1    1,752  1  2,304 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

En  rollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1915-16. 


First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

1  .rade. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

9a  

201 

220 

421 

92 

150 

242 

9b  

54 

71 

125 

176 

180 

356 

10a  

113 

157 

270 

59 

76 

135 

10b  

54 

57 

111 

109 

145 

254 

11a  

87 

113 

200 

50 

60 

110 

lib  

41 

29 

70 

86 

113 

199 

12a  

00 

120 

186 

21 

20 

41 

12b  

14 

25 

39 

78 

135 

213 

Total  

624 

798 

1,422 

671 

879 

1,550 

46 

39 

85 

58 

58 

116 

578 

759 

1,337 

613 

821 

1,434 

Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


Number  of  report. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Per  cent 
of  attend- 
ance. 

1,380.1 
1,370.1 
1,333.3 
1,525. 1 
1,490.8 
1,424.7 

1, 330.  2 
1,312. 1 
1,244.8 
1,441.7 
1,392.4 
1,341.9 

96.4 
95.3 
93.4 
94.5 
93.4 
94.2 

Third  

1,421.6 

1,343.2 

■ 

94.4 
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Number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment,  and  number  of  graduates. 


Year. 


1890-  91.. 

1891-  92. . 
1802-93. . 

1893-  94.. 

1894-  95. . 

1895-  90. . 

1896-  97.. 

1897-  98. . 
LSS'S  99. . 
1899  1900 
19(10-1901 
1901-2  l.. 
1902  3... 
1903-4... 
1904  -5... 

1905-  6... 

1906- 7... 

1907-  H... 

1908-  9... 
1909  10. . 

1910-11.. 
1911  12.. 

1912-  13. . 

1913-  14.. 

1914-  15.. 

1915-  16.. 


Number  Average 


of 

teachers. 


36 
37 
39 
42 
43 
42 
44 
43 
43 
47 
49 
44 
47 
47 
50 
57 
56 
48 
50 
50 


53 
52 
53 
54 
60 


enroll- 
ment. 


1,001 

937 

778 

835 

894 

814 

851 

864.5 

917.1 

991.3 

899.9 

706.3 

693.2 

788 

888. 

984, 

994 
1,000. 
1,014. 
1,052 

1, 109 
1,089 
1,009 
1,074 
1, 146 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


1,421 


..{ 


1,090 
1,025 
851 
916 
1,010 
960 
966 
994 
1,052 
1, 126 
985 
807 
772 
862 
969 
1,072 
1,108 
1,122 
1, 168 
1,201 

1,  259 
1,262 

1,252 

2  1,094 

3  1,154 

2  1, 162 

3  1, 225 

2  1,422 

3  1,550 


Number  of  graduates. 


Third  year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


74 

131 

53 

153 

47 

101 

33 

100 

36 

68 

1 

1 

/Feb.. 
\June. 
/Feb.. 
\June. 
/Feb. . 
\ J une. 

Feb.. 

June. 

Feb.. 

June . 

Feb.. 

June. 


Fourth  year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

- 

205 
206 

11 

22 

181 

9 

25 

167 

13 

42 

159 

14 

42 

58 

31 

72 

103 

35 

58 

93 

41 

66 

107 

34 

42 

76 

40 

55 

95 

18 

64 

82 

31 

72 

103 

36 

50 

95 

104 

43 

81 

124 

43 

99 

142 

54 

118 

172 

67 

110 

177 

44 

95 

139 

4 

14 

18 

43 

99 

142 

5 

24 

29 

52 

89 

141 

8 

36 

44 

62 

109 

171 

-  7 

21 

28 

71 

129 

200 

11 

22 

33 

80 

99 

179 

11 

23 

34 

57 

113 

170 

1  Technical  school  separated. 


2  January. 


3  June. 


EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment,  by  grades  and  sexes,  for  1915-16. 


First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Grade. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

9a  

49 

85 

134 

.30 

72 

102 

9b  

22 

36 

58 

35 

67 

102 

10a  

38 

64 

102 

22 

38 

60 

10b  

13 

11 

24 

37 

61 

98 

11a  

29 

41 

70 

13 

9 

22 

lib  , 

6 

7 

13 

26 

40 

66 

12a  

23 

46 

69 

6 

7 

13 

12b  

5 

16 

21 

24 

45 

69 

Total  

185 

306 

491 

193 

339 

532 

Withdrawals  

25 

26 

51 

28 

28 

56 

160 

280 

440 

165 

311 

476 

Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


No.  of  report. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Per  cent 
of  attend- 
ance. 

460.7 
463.5 
447.5 
517.2 
505.2 
487.1 

443.4 
444.4 
415.1 
492. 8 
472.6 
462.9 

06.2 
05.9 
94.7 
95.3 
93.5 
95.0 

Fifth  

480.3 

456.7 

95.0 
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Nu  mber  of  teachers,  average  enrollmen  t,  whole  enrollment,  and  number  of  graduates. 


1890-  91... 

1891-  92... 

1892-  93... 

1893-  94... 

1894-  95... 

1895-  90. . . 
1890-97.. . 

1897-  98... 

1898-  99... 

1899-  1900. 

1900-  1901. 

1901-  2.... 

1902-  3.... 

1903-  4.... 

1904-  5. . . . 

1905-  0. . . . 

1906- 7.... 

1907-  8. . . . 
190S-9... 

1909-  10.. 

1910-  11.. 

1911-  12.. 

1912-  13.. 

1913-  14.. 


1914-  15. 

1915-  10. 


Year. 


Number 
of 

teachers. 


7 
11 

15 

17 

19 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

18 

21 

22 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 
24 
27 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


January. 


158.0 

239.0 

329.0 

300. 0 

393.2 

394.4 

401.0 

445.0 

408. 0 

400.4 

411.2 

374.  0 

292.  0 

280. 0 

275.9 

209.0 

300.0 

353.4 

301.8 

384.0 

390. 0 

413. 0 

419.0 

457.3 
453.9 
480.3 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


189 
270 

380 
400 
452 
407 
453 
511 
538 
532 
458 
410 
342 
314 
31  iv 
313 
335 
388 
405 
433 
452 
404 
407 

1  470 

2  484 

1  405 

2  492 

1  491 

2  532 


Number  of  graduates. 


2  June. 


Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

31 
29 
25 

37 
48 
31 
1 

08 
88 
81 
32 
44 
52 
00 
01 
o5 
58 
48 
44 
4S 
36 
35 
48 
56 
72 
06 
61 
77 

5 
9 
8 
10 
18 
24 
20 
13 
19 
20 
11 
11 
14 
11 
15 
14 
17 
10 
19 
21 

0 
16 
23 
34 
34 
30 
41 
42 
39 
28 
33 
37 
22 
24 
33 
42 
55 
50 
42 
56 

30 

00 

90 

21 

01 

82 

24 

54 

78 
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Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1915-16. 


9a.. 
9b.. 
10a. 
10b. 
lla. 
lib. 
12a. 
12b. 


Grade. 


Tola!... 
Withdrawals. 


First  semester. 


Total  at  end  of  semester. 


Second  semester. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

i 

Girls. 

Total. 

54 

68 

122 

13 

13 

26 

16 

26 

42 

50 

08 

124 

44 

91 

135 

22 

21 

43 

12 

29 

41 

40 

90 

130 

53 

73 

120 

12 

29 

41 

11 

19 

30 

54 

72 

120 

44 

89 

133 

13 

19 

32 

3 

11 

14 

38 

83 

121 

237 

400 

043 

218 

395 

043 

12 

36 

48 

39 

41 

80 

225 

370 

595 

209 

354 

503 

A  verage  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


Number  of  report. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Percent- 
age of  at- 
tendance. 

602. 8 
007. ;» 
598. 8 
598. 5 
002. 1 
591.5 

580. 3 
580. 7 
557. 2 

97.4 
95. 5 

93.1 
94.1 
93.8 
94.3 

563.9 
564.8 
558.1 

000.3 

507.5 

94.7 
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Number  of  teachers,  average  attendance,  whole  enrollment,  and  number  of  graduates. 


Year. 


Number 
of 

teachers. 


1890-  91 . . 

1891-  92. . 

1892-  93.. 

1893-  94.. 

1894-  95.. 

1895-  96.. 

1896-  97.. 

1897-  98.. 

1898-  99.. 
1S99-1900 

1900-  1901 

1901-  2. . . 

1902-  3... 

1903-  4... 

1904-  5... 

1905-  6... 

1906-  7... 

1907-  8... 

1908-  9... 

1909-  10.. 

1910-  11.. 

1911-  12.. 

1912-  13.. 

1913-  14.. 

1914-  15.. 

1915-  16.. 


2 
4 
7 

10 
11 

12 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
17 
15 
16 
18 
21 
24 
26 
27 
29 

29 
29 
29 
29 
28 
26 


Average 
enrol  1- 
ment. 


56 
107 
156 
181 
199 
245 
231 
290 
339 
342 
323 
291 
262 
300 
276 
414 
430 
467 
517 
531 

535 
611 
631 
668 
584 
600 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


64 
126 
173 
199 
226 
281 
264 
320 
401 
405 
377 
338 
303 
344 
261 
463 
498 
561 
614 
619 

614 

686 

717 

1694 
2  724 
J  620 
*612 
1643 
*643 


Number  of  graduates. 


Third  year. 


Bovs. 


Fourth  year. 


Girls.  Boys. 


8 
12 
7 


/Feb. 
'  Tune 
fFeb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
June 


24 

33 
9 


5 
5 
4 
9 
10 
25 
18 
14 
16 
17 
15 
20 
19 
28 
23 


31 

3 
28 

2 
55 

1 
35 

1 
40 

3 
31 


Girls. 


5 
10 
15 
18 
25 
25 
15 
23 
41 
23 
32 
19 
36 
21 
42 
38 
40 

4 

41 

6 
58 
4 

36 
1 

57 
4 

52 
4 
81 


Total. 


32 
51 
26 
20 
23 
29 
34 
25 
48 
59 
37 
48 
36 
51 
41 
61 
66 
63 
4 

72 

9 
86 

6 
91 

2 

92 
5 
92 

112 


January. 


■  June. 


BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1915-16. 


Grade. 


9a  

9b  

10a  

Mb  

11a  

lib  

12a  

12b  

Total  

Withdrawals  

Total  at  end  of  semester 


First  semester. 


Second  semester. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

162 

292 

4.54 

Ill 

195 

306 

97 

1.50 

247 

112 

237 

349 

100 

181 

281 

85 

143 

228 

35 

80 

115 

82 

165 

247 

41 

56 

97 

11 

14 

25 

11 

19 

30 

29 

48 

77 

26 

23 

49 

15 

15 

30 

14 

11 

95 

27 

22 

49 

4S'> 

812 

1,298 

472 

839 

1,311 

85 

98 

183 

114 

149 

263 

401 

714 

1,115 

358 

690 

1,048 
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Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


Number  ol  report. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Per  cent 
of  attend- 
ance. 

1,263.5 
1, 228. 6 
1, 146. 4 
1,  270. 1 
1,216.8 
1,095.6 

1,209.7 
1, 168. 5 
1,066.0 
1, 202. 8 
1, 130. 6 
1,019.3 

95.7 
95.1 
93.0 
94.7 
92.9 
93.0 

1, 225. 3 

1,157.3 

94.4 

Number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment,  and  number  of  graduates. 


Year. 


1890-  91 . . 

1891-  92.. 

1892-  93 . . 

1893-  94 . . 

1894-  95.. 

1895-  96.. 

1896-  97 . . 

1897-  98.. 

1898-  99.. 

1899-  1900 

1900-  1901 

1901-  2... 

1902-  3..". 

1903-  4... 

1904-  5... 

1905-  6... 

1906-  7... 

1907-  8... 

1908-  9.... 

1909-  10.. 

1910-  11.. 

1911-  12.. 

1912-  13.. 

1913-  14.. 

1914-  15.. 

1915-  16.. 


1  January.  2  june. 


M  KIN LE i  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1915-16. 


First  semaster. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

9a  

288 
131 
184 
77 
119 
80 
55 
34 

102 
53 
76 
37 
49 
20 
26 
10 

390 
184 
260 
114 
168 
100 
81 
44 

180 
235 
110 
165 
78 
115 
42 
78 

40 
85 
26 
89 
29 
48 
11 
33 

220 
320 
136 
254 
107 
163 
53 
111 

9b  

10a  

10b  

11a  

12a  

Total  

968 
87 

373 
28 

1,341 
115 

1,003 
165 

361 
39 

1,364 
204 

SSI 

345 

1,226 

838 

322 

1,160 

ers. 

Average 
enroll- 

Total 
enroll- 

Graduates. 

Average 
entrance 

age  ui 
nrst  year. 

ment. 

ment. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

8 

274 

314 

9 

329 

368 

17 

18 

35 

16.4 

11 

359 

389 

25 

25 

50 

16.3 

12 

410 

493 

32 

28 

60 

16.1 

13 

394 

497 

21 

19 

40 

16.3 

17 

421 

532 

35 

36 

71 

16.5 

19 

435 

526 

34 

40 

74 

16.4 

20 

483 

601 

41 

48 

89 

16.7 

21 

491 

594 

37 

64 

101 

16.6 

21 

527 

664 

39 

58 

97 

16.5 

23 

598 

745 

35 

73 

108 

16.2 

25 

603 

703 

62 

94 

156 

16.2 

25 

571 

690 

59 

80 

139 

16.3 

26 

607 

713 

62 

86 

148 

16.2 

27 

583 

683 

52 

113 

165 

16.7 

31 

621 

705 

51 

106 

157 

16.0 

33 

680 

823 

89 

142 

15.6 

37 

734 

891 

4? 

87 

129 

15.7 

41 

866 

1,076 
1,145 

50 

87 

137 

15.6 

44 

894 

48 

86 

134 

15.5 

46 

971 

1,235 

58 

77 

135 

15.5 

46 

1,087 

1,407 

52 

121 

173 

15.4 

48 

1,096 

1,394 

73 

131 

204 

15.3 

48 

1, 184 

/  1  1, 216 
\  21,332 

}  - 

167 

238 

15.3 

52 

1,255 

/  1  1,342 
\  -1,410 

}  - 

189 

264 

15.1 

52 

1, 225 

/  1  1, 298 
\  21,311 

22 

44 

66 

70 

99 

169 
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Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


No.  of  renort. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Per  cent 

of  at- 
tendance. 

1,300.4 
1,281.3 
1,238.3 
1,332.0 
1,306.1 
1,228.7 

1, 260. 4 
1,239.1 
1,177.0 
1.277.6 
1,236.6 
1,168.6 

96.9 
96.7 
95.0 
96.1 
94.7 
95.1 

Fifth  

Sixth  

1,281.3 

1,226.6 

95.7 

M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1915-16. 


First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Grade. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

93 

137 

230 

69 

126 

195 

42 

59 

101 

60 

91 

151 

69 

102 

171 

50 

73 

123 

17 

48 

65 

47 

79 

126 

36 

72 

108 

18 

38 

56 

lib  

14 

32 

46 

28 

62 

90 

12a  

29 

62 

91 

14 

27 

41 

2 

11 

13 

29 

66 

95 

Total  

302 

523 

825 

315 

562 

877 

35 

43 

78 

36 

32 

68 

267 

480 

747 

279 

530 

809 

Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


No.  of  report. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Per  cent 

of  at- 
tendance. 

First  

798.9 
791.2 
757.7 
857.9 
839.5 
819.3 

765.1 
752.6 
708.2 
813.6 
795. 9 
778.5 

95.7 
95.1 
93.4 
94.8 
94.8 
95.0 

Sixth  

Total  '.  

810.8 

769.0 

94.8 

Number  of  teachers,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment,  and  number  of  graduates. 


Year. 

Teachers. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Totai 
enroll- 
ment. 

c 

Boys. 

rraduate: 
Girls. 

5. 

Total. 

31 

624 

749 

18 

63 

81 

1901-2  

24 

530 

664 

21 

61 

82 

1902-3  

24 

530 

571 

20 

82 

102 

1903-4  

25 

491 

537 

24 

64 

88 

25 

487 

516 

18 

65 

83 

1905-6  

29 

481 

536 

13 

50 

63 

1906-7  

32 

534 

587 

22 

50 

72 

190S-9  

33 

621 

718 

25 

68 

93 

1909-10  

34 

644 

742 

26 

54 

80 

1910-11  

34 

700 

794 

24 

67 

91 

1911  12  

36 

739 

864 

32 

83 

115 

36 

762 

894 

36 

81 

117 

1913-14  

36 

741 

r  '785 
I      2  796 

}  33 

78 

111 

1914-15  

35 

770.3 

• 

r      1 784 
{      2  825 

38 

63 

101 

1915-16  

36 

810. 8 

• 

f      i  825 
[      2  877 

30 

71 

101 

1  January. 


1  June. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  OF  M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

LOCATED  IN  THE  PHELPS  SCHOOL. 


Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1915-16. 


First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

9a  

28 

11 

39 

19 

12 

31 

9b  

.9 

19 

28 

17 

14 

31 

5 

13 

18 

5 

12 

17 

10b  

6 

4 

10 

6 

11 

17 

11a  

8 

8 

16 

5 

5 

10 

lib  

6 

2 

8 

5 

5 

10 

12a  

6 

5 

11 

9 

3 

12 

12b  

2 

4 

6 

4 

6 

10 

70 

66 

136 

70 

68 

138 

10 

8 

18 

7 

7 

14 

60 

58 

118 

63 

61 

124 

1 

1 

7 

12 

19 

Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


Number  of  report. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Per  cent 
of  attend- 
ance. 

120.3 
127.3 
118.2 
131.9 
127.9 
124.3 

115.7 
120.4 
110.8 
12.").  1 
119.3 
117.6 

96.2 
94.6 
93.7 
64.8 
93.3 
94.5 

Third  

Fifth  

124.8 

118.0 

94.5 

Year: 

1912-  13 

1913-  14 


Number  of 
teachers. 

  8 

  8 


Year: 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 


Number  of 
teachers. 

  7 

  6 


ARMSTRONG   MANUAL   TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Enrollment  by  grades  and  sexes  for  1915-16. 


Gra<le. 

First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

9a  

108 
37 
42 
12 
24 
10 
22 
5 

125 
53 
84 
45 
40 
22 
32 
22 

233 
90 

126 
57 
64 
32 
54 
27 

64 
72 
35 
22 
18 
15 
17 
22 

86 
72 
50 
65 
39 
36 
21 
51 

150 
144 
85 
87 
57 
51 
58 
73 

9b  

10a  

10b  

11a  

lib  

12a  

12b  

Total  

260 
56 

423 
69 

683 
125 

265 
41 

420 

62 

685 
103 

Total  at  end  of  semester  

204 

354 

558 

224 

358 

582 
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Average  enrollment,  average  attendance,  and  percentage  of  attendance. 


No.  of  report. 

j\  V  C>1  tli-,  t. 

A  tToro  crcx 

-rt.  V  CI  di-t 

enroll- 

attend- 

of at- 

ment. 

ance. 

tendance 

631.5 
622.3 
582.4 
657.1 
624.1 
593.8 

584.1 
572.5 
530.1 
606.8 
567.0 
544.3 

92.3 
92.0 
91.0 
92.3 
90.8 
91.2 

Third  

Fifth  

Sixth  

Total  

617.3 

566.1 

91.7 

Number  of  teachers,  average  attendance,  average  enrollment,  whole  enrollment,  and  number 

of  graduates. 


Number  of  graduates. 

Total. 

Two-year. 

Four-year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

12 
13 

32 
35 

5 

10 

16 
12 

65 
70 

8 
6 
2 

25 
16 
15 

21 
23 
19 
27 

26 
17 

25 

35 
49 
20 
53 

44 
37 
50 

89 
72 
56 
80 

70 
54 
75 

}  

}  

}  

Year. 


1001-2. 
1(02-3. 
1903-4. 
1!04  5. 
1905  6. 
l<<)6-7. 
1C07  8. 

1908  9. 

1909  10 

1910-  11 

1911-  12 
1912  13 

1913-14 

1914  15 

1915  16 


Number 
of 

teachers. 


19 
24 
2X 
30 
32 
30 
31 
30 
37 
40 
40 
28 

29 
32 
33 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


286 
290 
340 
364 
306 
329 
458 
538 
576 
568 
446 

479. 2 
529.4 
566.1 


Average 
enroll- 
ment. 


308 
315 
371 
396 
328 
352 
484 
574 
620 
611 
477 

514.5 
573.3 
617.3 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


{ 


1359 

1  403 

M39 

M98 

M18 
1444 

]660 
]722 
*877 
1796 

2  629 
5  548 
4  596 
-593 
*  652 

683 
685 


1  Includes  Phelps  Business  School. 

-Phelps  Business  School  transferred  to  M  Street. 


1  January. 
*  J  une. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Number  of  teachers  trained  

175 
163 
158 
19 

152 
142 
139 
11 

327 
305 
297 
30 

Average  enrolment  

Average  attendance  

Number  of  teachers  emploved  

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  

Average  enrollment  

Average  attendance  

Per  cent  of  attendance  

Average  number  of  tardinesses  per  report  (based  on  total  for  all  sessions)... 

Number  of  corporal  punishments  

Number  of  teachers  emploved  1  

Average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  average  enrollment). 

Average  salary  paid  1  

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)  


148 
144 
136 
<4.7 
11.0 


5 

J8.8 


355 
274 
252 
91.9 
20.6 


18 
15.2 


503 
418 
388 
92.9 
31.6 


23 
18.1 
?747.92 
$41.15 


64642—16  6 


1  Does  not  include  principal. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS. 

Distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  and  the  average  number  per  teacher  based  on  the  whole 

enrollment. 


Grade. 


First  division: 
Kindergarten. 

First  

Second  

Third  

Fourth  

Fifth  

Sixth  

Seventh  

Eighth  


Total... 


Second  division:1 
Kindergarten. 

First  

Second  

Third  

Fourth  

Fifth  

Sixth  

Seventh  

Eighth  


Total. 


Third  division: 
Kindergarten . 

First  

Second  

Third  

Fourth  

Fifth  

SLxth  

Seventh  

Eighth  


Total. 


Fourth  division: 
Kindergarten . 

First  

Second  

Third  

Fourth  

Fifth  

Sixth  

Seventh  

Eighth  


Total. 


Fifth  division: 
Kindergarten . 

First  

Second  

Third  

Fourth  

Fifth  

Sixth  

Seventh  

Eighth  


First  semester. 


Second  semester. 


Total . 


Average 

Average 

Whole 

number 

Whole 

number 

Schools. 

enroll- 

of pupils 

Schools. 

enroll- 

of pupils 

ment. 

per 

ment. 

per 

teacher. 

teacher. 

6 

178 

29.6 

9 

286 

31.7 

9 

495 

55.0 

13 

669 

51.4 

13 

410 

31.5 

19 

602 

31.6 

Q 

y 

4*>  fi 

13 

592 

4o.  o 

12 

373 

31.0 

17 

686 

40.3 

Q 

y 

407 

AO 

ii  ^ 

41.0 

9 

357 

39.6 

14 

587 

41.9 

7 

277 

39.5 

13 

523 

40.2 

7 

257 

36.7 

12 

438 

36.5 

81 

3, 138 

38.7 

125 

5,006 

40.0 

7 

287 

41.0 

10 

576 

57.6 

13 

460 

35. 3 

11 

502 

4o.  o 

13 

528 

40.6 

11 

A  OO 

483 

43.  9 

12 

513 

42.7 

11 

429 

39.0 

10 

375 

37.5 

98 

4,153 

7 

8 

396 

49.5 

9 

388 

43.1 

18 

787 

43.7 

20 

871 

43.5 

16 

613 

38.3 

19 

738 

38.8 

lb 

o78 

42.  3 

19 

i  <() 

40.  8 

14 

631 

45.0 

18 

773 

42.9 

15 

629 

At  i\ 

41.  9 

18 

782 

JO  A 

43.  4 

13 

637 

49.0 

16 

748 

46.7 

10 

512 

51.2 

15 

651 

43.  4 

13 

462 

35.5 

16 

599 

37.4 

123 

5, 345 

43.4 

150 

6, 326 

42. 1 

4 

204 

51.0 

5 

183 

36. 6 

9 

427 

47.  4 

10 

373 

37.  3 

13 

344 

26.4 

10 

330 

33!  0 

8 

360 

45.0 

8 

372 

46.5 

10 

376 

37.6 

10 

354 

35.  4 

ORE 
OOO 

oy.  i 

Q 

«5t>2 

45.  Z 

9 

322 

35.7 

9 

310 

34.4 

8 

311 

38.  S 

8 

315 

39.3 

8 



288 

36.0 

8 

284 

35.5 

78 

2,987 

38.2 

76 

2,S83 

37.6 

8 

396 

49.5 

9 

3SS 

43.1 

18 

787 

43.7 

20 

871 

43.5 

16 

613 

38. 3 

19 

738 

38.8 

16 

678 

42.3 

19 

776 

40.8 

14 

531 

45.0 

18 

773 

42.9 

15 

629 

41.9 

18 

7X2 

43.4 

13 

637 

49.0 

16 

748 

46.7 

10 

512 

51.2 

15 

651 

43.4 

13 

462 

35.5 

16 

599 

37.4 

123 

5, 345 

43.4 

150 

6,326 

42.1 

iThis  division  was  discontinued  by  name  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  the  pupils  therein 
included  in  other  divisions  under  whose  suspervision  they  were  placed. 
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Distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  and  the  average  number  per  teacher  based  on  the  whole 

enrollment — continued. 


First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Grade. 

Whole 

Average 

Average 

number 

Whole 

number 

Schools. 

enroll- 

of pupils 

Schools. 

enroll- 

of pupils 

ment. 

per 

ment. 

per 

teacher. 

teacher. 

Sixth  division: 

5 

227 

45.4 

5 

165 

33.0 

First  

13 

571 

43.9 

13 

554 

42.6 

14 

484 

34.5 

14 

467 

33.3 

10 

464 

46.4 

11 

490 

44  5 

13 

461 

35.4 

13 

439 

33  7 

10 

436 

43.6 

10 

449 

44.9 

11 

425 

38.  6 

11 

402 

36.5 

8 

350 

43.7 

8 

363 

45.3 

9 

292 

32.  4 

9 

298 

33.1 

93 

3, 710 

39.8 

94 

3,627 

38.5 

Seventh  division: 

4 

161 

40. 2 

4 

137 

-l  *  t  i 

34  9 

12 

545 

45  4 

12 

477 

°.Q  7 

12 

444 

37  n 

19 

4fi9 

oo.  D 

11 
1 1 

4Q^ 

4^  n 
*±o.  u 

1 1 

J.  J. 

41  9 

Fourth  

12 

47Q 

3Q  0 

ft.'.  iJ 

19 

470 

°.Q  1 

Fifth  

11 

519 

47.1 

11 

501 

45.5 

11 

472 

42.9 

11 

470 

42.7 

9 

392 

43.5 

9 

416 

46.2 

8 

316 

39.5 

8 

356 

44.5 

90 

3,823 

42.4 

90 

3,743 

41.5 



Eighth  division: 

A 

1  "=11 

37  7 

7 

4 

92Q 

"*9  7 

First  

1U 

4fi  0 

14 

OOO 

410 

Ot>.  O 

1 4 

^07 

OO.  - 

Third  

a 

u 

12 

4Q1 

40  0 

q 

370 

41  1 

13 

18  0 

Fifth  

8 

318 

39.7 

11 

413 

37.5 

Sixth  

6 

213 

35.5 

9 

361 

40. 1 

5 

150 

30.0 

7 

266 

38.0 

4 

173 

43.2 

6 

237 

.  39.5 

Total  

67 

2,669 

39.8 

93 

3, 555 

38.2 

Ninth  division: 

Kindergarten  

K 

191 

38. 2 

g 

180 

36  0 

First  

12 

BIB 

•ll  3 

12 

^34 

44  <\ 

1  % 

4QR 

OO-  o 

io 

^lo 

Oil/ 

9.Q  9 

19 

44  9 

19 

4QQ 

41  1 

Fourth  

in 

470 

47  o 

10 

47** 

47  °. 
4  / .  o 

Fifth  

10 

465 

46.5 

9 

472 

52.4 

Sixth  

11 

421 

38.2 

13 

414 

31.8 

Seventh  

7 

329 

49.0 

7 

367 

52.4 

Eighth  

7 

259 

37.0 

7 

254 

36.5 

87 

3,780 

43.4 

88 

3,705 

42. 1 

Tenth  division- 

\-  1  1  111    \X  JL  *    1 .    IV 1  *  ■ 

Kindergarten  

7 

276 

OA  J 

o9.  4 

7 

on  o 

39.  3 

First 

16 

718 

44.  8 

1  o 

oil 

47.  0 

fi  PPATI H 

16 

638 

39. 8 

19 

()00 

31.  a 

Third 

1  o 

13 

544 

41. 8 

1  o 

13 

520 

A(\  C\ 

40. 0 

"Fourth 

1  A 

14 

A  T\ 

4/0 

oo  c 
33.  5 

1  A 

14 

AR.A 

4b4 

OO  1 

33. 1 

Fifth 

12 

465 

38.7 

12 

449 

37.4 

Sixth 

10 

354 

35.4 

10 

368 

36.8 

Sevtenth 

6 

288 

48.0 

6 

276 

46.0 

Eighth  

9 

278 

on  o 

30.  8 

8 

304 

OO  f\ 

38.0 

Total  

103 

4,031 

39.1 

102 

3,867 

37.9 

Eleventh  division: 

6 

255 

42.5 

6 

232 

38.0 

First  

18 

818 

45.4 

18 

721 

40.6 

18 

660 

36.6 

18 

602 

33.4 

Third  

15 

586 

39.0 

14 

586 

41.8 

Fourth  

11 

502 

45.6 

11 

527 

47.9 

Fifth  

10 

409 

40.9 

10 

404 

40.4 

Sixth  

11 

379 

34.4 

11 

366 

33.2 

9 

330 

36.6 

9 

337 

37.4 

Eighth  

6 

253 

42.1 

7 

247 

35.2 

Total  

104 

4,192 

40.3 

104 

4,022 

38.6 
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Distribution  of  pupils  by  grades,  and  the  average  number  per  teacher  based  on  the  whole 

enrollment. 


First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Grade. 

Average 

Average 

VV  JlvllC 

number 

Whole 

11 U  1 1 1 1  M  I 

Schools. 

enroll- 

of 

pupils 

Schools. 

enroll- 

of pupils 

ment. 

per 

ment. 

per 

teacher. 

teacher. 

\        fill  f1ivicir*n* 
X  W  oil  til  UiV  1MUII. 

6 

239 

39.8 

6 

227 

37.8 

Virct 

14 

739 

52.7 

13 

572 

44.0 

16 

500 

31.2 

17 

510 

30. 0 

T*Vi  \rr\ 

10 

519 

51.9 

10 

518 

51.8 

14 

•  470 

33.5 

14 

404 

28.8 

"Fifl  h 

8 

389 

48.6 

9 

402 

44.6 

<4  i  v  f  h 

7 

311 

44.4 

i 

344 

49.1 

10 

229 

22.9 

9 

237 

26. 3 

Eighth  

r; 

o 

43.0 

o 

49  4 

Total  

3  fill 

O,  Ol  1 

40. 1 

on 

'i  49fi 
O, 

'i<  0 
oo-  o 

inirieenin  ui\  ision. 

8 

338 

42.2 

8 

301 

38.7 

18 

830 

46.1 

17 

6X9 

40.  5 

10 

Z.A  1 

041 

33.8 

17 

ozIS 

•31  11 

Jl.U 

Third  

10 

38.7 

1 1 
lo 

4  io 

OO.  0 

13 

482 

37.0 

13 

504 

38.7 

Fifth  

10 

413 

41.3 

11 

405 

36.8 

Sixth  .  

9 

2Q7 

33.0 

8 

315 

39.3 

Seventh  

7 

35.2 

7 

239 

34.1 

TTiirhth 

6 

31.0 

6 

186 

31.0 

100 

3,838 

38.3 

100 

3,(>51 

36.5 

Ungraded: 

First-Ninth  divisions- 

10 

120 

12.0 

10 

119 

11.9 

6 

107 

17.8 

6 

137 

22.8 

Total   

Tenth-Thirteenth  divisions- 

16 

227 

14.1 

16 

250 

16.0 

4 

52 

12.0 

4 

43 

10.7 

3 

91 

30.3 

3 

98 

32.  6 

Total  

7 

143 

20.4 

7 

111 

20. 1 

CONDITION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 


Adams  

Addison  

Berret  

Brown.  Elizabeth V. 

Conduit  Road  1  

Corcoran  

Corcoran,  portable.. 

Curtis  

Dennison  

Eaton  

Fillmore  

Force  

Hyde  

Industrial  Home  

Jackson  

Reservoir  

Tenley  

Tenlev  annex  

Threlkeld  

730  Twenty-fourth 
Street  NW.» 


How 
heated. 


Light. 


Excellent 

...do  


Furnace. . 

..do  

..do   Good  

.  .do  do  

Stove   Excellent 

Furnace...  ...do  

..do  ...do  

Steam  do  

.  .do  

Furnace. 

...do  

Steam  

Furnace. 
Steam  


...do  

.  ..do  

...do"".'. 

...do  

...do  


Furnace...  ...do. 

.  .do  do. 

Steam   Good 

Stoves  do. 

Furnace. . . 
Stoves  


Excellent 
..do  


Ventila- 
tion. 


Good  

Fair  

Good  

Poor  

.  .do  

Fair  

Poor  

Fair  

Good  

Excellent 

-  .do  

..do  

-.do  

Good  

..do  

Fair  

..do  

l'oor  

..do  

...do  


Water- 
closets. 


Excellent  . 

-.do  

..do  

.  .do  

Poor  

E-xcellent 

Poor  

Exc  llent 

.  .do  

.  -do  

.-do  

..do  

.  .do  

.  .do  

...do  

. . .do  

...do  

...do  

l'oor  

Good  


Play- 
rooms. 


Yards. 


Good  

Excellent  .1 
Insufficient 
Excellent  J 

None  

Excellent . 

None  

Excellent . 

...do  

. .  .do  

...do  

. .  .do  

.  ..do  

Poor  

Excellent . 
...do  

Poor  

None  

Poor  

None  


Owne  1 
or  rente  1. 


Insufficient 
Poor  | 

Insufficient) 
Excellent .  | 

Fair  

Excellent . 

Small  

Exc  llent . 

...do  

...do  

...do  

Good  

Fair  

Excellent . 

Good  

Exc  dlent . 

...do  

...do  

Fair  

Ample  


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(2) 
Own  *d. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rented. 


1  Used  for  one  kindergarten. 

2  Neither  owned  nor  rented. 


'Used  for  manual  training,  cooking,  cutting,  and  fitting. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings — Continued. 
SECOND  DIVISION. 

(This  division  was  discontinued  by  name  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  the  buildings  therein 
included  in  other  divisions  under  whose  supervision  they  were  placed.) 

THIRD  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 


Brightwood  

Brightwood  Park... 


Cooke  

Hubbard . 


Johnson  

Johnson  annex 

M  onro.'  

Morgan  

Park  V  iew  , 

able. 
Park  View, 

able,  \o.  2. 
Park  View, 

able,  \o.  3. 
Petworth,  portable 
Pet  worth,  portable, 

No.  2. 
Petworth  


How 
heated. 


port- 
port- 
port- 


837  Shepherd  Street, 
NW. 

Powell  


Ross  

Takoma . 


Steam  

F  u  r  n  ace 
and  gas 
engine. 

Furnace. . . 

F  u  r  n  ace 
and  fan. 

Furnace.. . 

Stoves   

Furnace.. 

..do  

...do  


..do  

.  .do  

.  .do  

..do.  

Furn  ace 
and  fan. 
Furnace... 


Takoma  Parish  Hall. 

West  , 

Wilson  Normal  

Wood  burn  


Furn  ace 
and  fan. 

Steam  

Furn  ace 
and  fan. 

Furnace. . . 
...do  


Steam... 
Furnace. 


Light. 


Ventila- 
tion. 


Excellent.  Fair  

...do   Excellent. 


.do.... 
.do.... 


.  ..do  

(iood  

Excellent . 
. . .do  

Good  


..do  

.  -do  

.  -do  

..do  


...do. 
...do. 


Water- 
closets. 


Excellent 
...do  


..do. 
..do. 


Poor  do. 

. .  .do  do. 

P^xcellent .  ...do. 
.  ..do  do. 

Good   Fair. 


.do. 


...do  


.  ..do  do — 


...do. 
...do. 


Excellent .  Excellent . 


.do  

.do  

.do  

.do  


Hood  

Excellent . 
Admirable 
Excellent . 


Poor  

Excellent 


.do., 
.do.. 


Excellent . 
. .  .do  

...do  


..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
.  .do. 


Play- 
rooms. 


Poori  

Very  good . 


Excellent . 
...do  


Good   Good  

Excellent .  Excellent . 
Admirable  Admirable 
Good   Poor  


Good  

None  

(8) 

Excellent . 
None  


. .  .do  

...do  

 do  

. .  .do  

Excellent . 


Yards. 


Fair2. 
Good. 


Excellent 
...do  


..do  

Poor  

Excellent 
Do. 


Excellent 

. .  .do  

...do  


Good. 
...do.. 

...do.. 


Excellent 

. .  .do  

Good4.... 


None  

Excellent .  Excellent . 
Admirable  j  Admirable 
Excellent .  Excellent . 


Owned 
or  rented. 


Owned. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Rented. 

Owned. 

Do. 
Do. 

Rented. 
Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 


Abbot. 


Cleveland. 
Franklin.. 


Henry. 


Mors.' 
Polk. 


Thomson. 
Twining. . 
Webster. . 


Furn  ace 
and  hot 
water. 

Furnace... 

Steam  


.do. 


Furnace. 
..do  


..do.... 
.  .do — 
Steam.. 


Excellent.5 


.  .do  

..do  


.do.6. 


.do... 
.do... 


.do... 
.do... 

.do.f. 


Fair. 


Excellent . 
Poor  


Fair.. 

Good. 
..do.. 


Excellent . 

. . .do  

Good  


Excellent 


...do... 
Good.. 


...do  

Excellent 
...do  


..do  

..do  

..do  


None. 


..do  

Excellent  . 
Boy  s', 

poor. 
Girl  s', 

good.7 

Fair  

Good  

Excellent  . 


Fair. 
..do. 


None  

Excellent . 
..do  

Good  

..do  

Girls', 

small. 
Excellent 
Girl  s\ 
excellent. 
Boy  s', 

poor.8 
None  


1  The  basement  floors  of  this  building  are  brick;  should  be  concrete;  are  insanitary. 

2  Concrete  driveway  should  be  built  from  the  gate  to  the  coal  chute. 

3  Old  part,  fair;  new  part,  excellent. 

4  Excellent  in  size;  needs  proper  grading  and  drainage. 
6  Six  rooms  excellent;  three  good. 

6  Southwest  rooms  poor. 

7  Too  small. 

8  Unfit  for  ordinary  use  on  accoimt  of  muddy  condition. 

•  Poor  in  four  rooms;  fair  in  two  rooms;  satisfactory  in  six  rooms. 


Owned. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings — Continued. 

FIFTH  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 


Arthur  

Blake  

Brook  land.. 
Eckington. . 

Emery  

Gage  


Gales  

Langdon  

Seaton  

201 1  Franklin  Street 
NE.4 

212  H  Street  NW.5. . 


How 
heated. 


Furnace... 

..do  

Steam  

Furnace... 

Steam  

F  u  r  n  ace 

and  gas 

engine. 

Steam  do.. 

Furnace  ..  ...do. 

Steam  ...do. 

Furnace...1  Good 


Light. 


Excellent . 

..do  , 

..do.*.... 

..do  

..do.i  

..do  


Hot  water. 


Fair. 


Ventila- 
tion. 


Good  

..do  

..do  

Excellent 

Fair  

Excellent 


.  .do  

..do  

Fair  

Good  


.do. 


Water- 
closets. 


Excellent 

...do  

. .  .do  

...do  

. .  .do  

...do  


..do  

..do  

..do  

Good.... 


Very  good. 


Play- 
rooms. 


Excellent 

..do  

...do.2.... 

..do  

..do  

Good  


Fair  

Excellent 
Good  


Good. 


Yards. 


Good  

Small.... 
Insutlicient 

...do  

...do  

Small  


Owned 
or  rented. 


Parking. 

(3) 
Good  


Good. 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rented. 

Do. 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 


Penning. 

Blair  

Blow.... 
Hayes... 


Kenilworth. 

Ludlow  

Madison  

Pierce  


Taylor  

Webb  

Wheatley . 
Wheatley 

No.  1. 
Wheatley 

No.  2. 
Northeast 

trial.6 


Steam... 

Furnace. 

. .  .do  

...do.... 


portable 
portable 
Indus- 


,.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do... 
.do... 

.do  

.do  


Good  

Excellent . 

.  .do  

..do  


. .  .do  

...do  


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do. . . 


.  .do  

.  .do  

.  .do  

Good... 


...do  

...do  


Fair  

Good  

Excellent 
..do  


..do.... 

.  .do  

Fair..... 
.  .do  


..do  

Excellent . 

.  .do  

Fair  


..do  

Poor  


Poor  

Excellent 

..do  

..do  


Good  

Excellent 

..do  

. . .do  


.  .do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


...do. 
Good. 


Excellent . 

..do  

...do  

.do  


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.  .do. 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
None 

...do. 

...do. 


Good  

Ample  

Excellent . 
Boys', 

fair; 

girls', 

small. 

Good  

Excellent . 
Small . . 
Boys', 

very 

small ; 

girls', 

small. 

Small  

Ample  

. .  .do  

None  


..do  

Ample. .. 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Rented. 


SEVENTH  DIVISION. 


Brent  

Carbery  

Dent  

Edmonds  

French  6  

Hilton....  

Maury  

Peabody  

Towers  

Wallach  

646  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE. 7 


Furnace... 

..do  

Steam  

Furnace... 

..do  

..do  

..do  

Steam  

Furnace... 

Steam  

Stoves  


Excellent. 

..do  

..do  

.Ido  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

. .  .do  

...do  

Good  


Good   Excellent . 

..do  ...do  

Excellent .  . .  .do  

...do  do  

...do  do  

.  ..do  do  

Good  do  

..do  do  

. .  .do  do  

...do  do  

Fair  do  


»  Except  in  four  rooms. 

2  Inconvenient  access  to  one  playroom. 

3  Insutlicient. 

4  Used  for  cooking  school. 


Good   Ample... 

Fair   Small  

Ample . . 
..do  


Excellent 

...do  

None  

Excellent 

Good  

...do  

Fair  

Good  

None  


None  

Small  

Fair  

Small  

Ample  

...do  

None  


&  Used  for  manual  training,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting  classes. 

•  Lsed  for  manual  training,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting. 

*  Used  for  manual  training  and  cooking. 


Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rented. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings — Continued. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION. 


Buildings. 


Amid  on  

Bowen,  Sayles  J  — 

Bradley  

Fairbrother  

(I  rant  

(Jreenleaf  

Jefferson  

Smallwood  2  

Toner  

Van  Ness  

Weightman  

730  Twenty-fourth 
Street  NW.  3 


How 
heated. 


Furnace. 

Steam... 
Furnace. 

. . .do  

Steam... 
Furnace. 
Steam. . . 
Furnace. 

. .  .do  

. .  .do  

...do  

Stoves. . 


Light. 


Excellent . 
Insuflicicnt 
Excellent. 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do.1  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Good  


Ventila- 
tion. 


Excellent. 

 do  

Good  

Excellent 

Good  

Excellent. 

. .  .do  

Good  

Excellent 

*    »   *  d  ^)  *  *  *  m  m    *  i 

Good  

Poor  


Water- 
closets. 


Excellent 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

 do  

Good  

Excellent 

...do  

...do  

...do  

Good  


Play- 
rooms. 


Good  

...do  

Small  

Excellent.. 

Small  

.  .do  

Excellent . 

None  

Excellent . 

. .  .do  

Good  

None  


Yards. 


Small  

Excellent- 
Small  

Excellent- 
Good  

Small  

Excellent- 
Small  

Good  

Excellent . 

Good  

Ample  


Owned 
or  rented. 


Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rented. 


NINTH  DIVISION. 


Bryan  

Buchanan  

Congress  Heights. . . 

Cranch  

Ketcham  

Lenox  

Orr  

Randle  Highlands. . 

Stanton  

Tyler  

Van  Buren  

Van  Buren  Annex.. 


Furnace. 

...do  

Steam. .. 
...do  


Furnace. 

. .  .do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Stoves... 


Good... 
...do.... 

. .  .do  

...do.... 


. . .do  

...do  

...do  

Excellent 

Good  

...do  

...do  

Fair  


Excellent. 

Good  

Excellent. 

Fair..  

Excellent . 

Good  

...do  

Excellent . 

Good  

. .  .do  

...do  

Poor  


Excellent . 

...do  

. .  .do  

. .  .do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Poor  *  

Excellent. 

...do  

...do  


Excellent 

Good  

...do  

...do  , 

. .  .do  

...do  

...do  

Excellent 

Good  

...do  

...do  

None  


Good  

...do  

Excellent . 

Small  

Excellent. 

Small  

Good  

Excellent . 

Good  

Small  

Fair  

Parking... 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TENTH  DIVISION. 


Briggs  

Chain  Bridge  Road 

Garrison  

Garrison  portable.. 

Magruder  

Montgomery  

Phillips  

Phillips  portable. . 

Reno  

Stevens  


Sumner  

Wilson  

Wormley  

1606  M  Street  NW.  e. 


Furnace. 

Stoves. . 

Furnace. 

. . .do  

...do  

. .  .do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Steam... 


...do  

Furnace. 

...do  

Steam  7. 


Excellent 

...do  

...do  

. .  .do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Good  

. .  .do  

...do  


...do  

...do  

Excellent 
Fair  


Good*  

Poor  

Good  , 

Fair  

Good  

Excellent . 

Good  

..do  

. .  .do  

Fair  


...do.s.... 
Goods.... 
Excellent 
Fair  


Excellent. 

Poor  

Excellent 

. .  .do  

...do  

..do  

...do  

Poor  

. .  .do  

Good  

Excellent 

Good  

Excellent 
Good  


Excellent 

None  

Excellent. 

. .  .do  

...do  , 

..do  

...do  


Poor  

...do  

.  .do  

Excellent. 

...do  

None  


Small  

Good  

Fair  

. .  .do  

Ample  

...do  

...do  

Poor  

Excellent . 
Extremely 
small. 

Ample  

Poor  

Limited... 
None  


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rented. 


ELEVENTH  DIVISION. 


Bruce  

Bunker  Hill  Road. 
Cook  


Cook  Annex  433  O 
Street  NW. 

Fort  Slocum  

Fort  Slocum  port- 
able. 

Garnet  

Langston  

Military  Road  

Mott  

Orphans'  Home  

Patterson  

Patterson  Annex, 
Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists'  Church. 

Slater  


Furnace.. 
■  •  ■  d  o  *  *  *  *  *  * 
Stove  and 
furnace. 
Latrobe.. 

Stoves  

Furnace.. 

Steam  

Furnace.. 

Steam  

Furnace. . 

...do  

...do  

. .  -do  


.do. 


Excellent 

.  .do  

..do  


Fair. 


Good  

...do  

Excellent 

Fair  

Excellent 

...do  , 

..do  , 

Good  


Excellent. 


Excellent 

Good  

...do  


Fair. 


Poor  

Good  

Poor  

Excellent 

Good  

Excellent 

Fair  

...do  , 

i  •  •  do.  ••»•». 


...do- 


Good. 
Poor. 
Good. 


Fair  

Poor  , 

. .  .do  

Excellent 

...do  

...do  

...do  

Good  

Excellent. 
Good  


Excellent 


Excellent 

...do  

None  


..do.. 

..do.. 
..do.. 


Fair  

...do  

Excellent 

Good  

None  

Fair  

None  


Fair. 


Good. 
...do- 
None. 

...do.. 


Good... 
.  .do — 


Poor  

Good  

Excellent 

Fair  

Good  

Poor  

None  


Poor. 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 

Rented. 

Owned. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(8) 
Owned. 
Rented. 


Owned. 


1  Used  for  manual  training,  cooking,  and  cutting  and  fitting. 

2  Used  for  a  vocational  school. 

3  Eight  rooms  insufficient. 
*  Indicates  outdoor  closets. 


5  A  fan  is  needed. 

•  Used  by  cutting  and  fitting 
1  Used  for  cooking  school. 

•  Neither  owned  nor  rented. 
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Heat,  light,  and  ventilation  of  buildings — Continued. 

TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 


Buildings. 


Banneker  

Burrville  

Crummell  

Deanwood  portable 

Deamvood  

Deanwood  Annex, 
4724  Sheriff  Road. 

Douglass  

Jones  

Logan  

Lovejoy  


How 
heated. 


Payne  

Payne  portable . . 

Simmons  

Smothers  

Smothers  Annex. 


Furnace. 

Steam  

Furnace. 

...do  

...do  

Stoves . . . 

Steam... 

Furnace. 

. .  .do  

...do  


..do.... 
..do.... 
Steam.. 
Stoves. 
. .  .do — 


Light. 


Excellent 

Good  

E  xcellent 

Good  

Excellent 
Fair  


Ventila- 
tion. 


Excellent 

..do  

.  .do  

..do  


..do  

Good  

Excellent 

Good  

. .  .do  


E  xcellent . 

Good  

..do  

Excellent 

...do  

Good  

Excellent 
Poor  

. .  .do  


Water- 
closets. 


Excellent. 

Excellent. 

...do  

Poor  

...do 

Excellent. 

Good  

Poor  

 do  

. .  .do  

Poor  

...do  

Excellent 

.  .do  

..do  

Inade- 
quate. 
Excellent 

..do  

..do  

Poor  

. .  -do  


Play- 
rooms. 


Damp — 
Excellent 

*  *  d  0  ■  *  m  *  ■  • 


Excellent 
None  


Excellent 

.  .do  

.  .do  

..do  


...do.... 
None... 
(iood... 
None  .. 
. .  .do — 


Yards. 


Poor  

Fair  

Excellent 


Excellent 
Fair  


Poor  

..do  

...do  

Small . . . . 


(■) 

Small  

Fair  

...do  

. .  .do  


Owned 
or  rented. 


Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rented. 

Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


THIRTEENTH  DIVISION. 


Ambush  

Bell  

Bell  Annex  

Birney  

Boweh  

Cardozo  

Garfield  

Giddings  

Lincoln  

McCormick2  

Randall  

Syphax  

Syphax  Annex,  Re- 
hoboth  Chapel, 
First  Street  1  e- 
tween  N  and  O 
Streets  SW.« 


Furnace. 

..do  

..do  

Steam  

Furnace. 

. .  .do  

...do  

...do  

Steam... 
Furnace. 

...do  

Steam... 
Furnace. 


Excellent . 

..do  

Pair  

Excellent . 

..do  

.  .do  

.  .do  

..do  

Fair  

Good  

Excellent . 

.  .do  

..do  


Good  

..do  

Fair  

Excellent . 

..do  

.  .do  

..do  

Good  

Fair  

..do  

Good  

Excellent 
Fr.ir  


Excellent. 

..do  

Fair  

Good  

.  .do  

.  .do  

Poor  

Excellent 

..do  

Poor  

Excellent 
Good 
..do  


E  xcellent 

Fair  

None  

Excellent 

...do  

...do  

...do  

. .  .do  

Fair  

None  

. .  .do  

Good  

None  


Small  

..do  

..do  

Ample  

Small  

Excellent. 

..do  

..do  

Small  

Ample  

Small  

Good  

None  


Owned. 

Do. 
Rented. 
Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rented. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS,  1-9  DIVISIONS. 


Atypical: 

25  Fifth  Street 
SE. 

1322  Maryland 
Avenue  NE... 
Morse 

Steam  

Good  

Fair  

Fair  

None  

Small 

Furnace... 

(6) 

Steam  

...do  

. .  .do  

Good 

...do  

. .  .do  

810  Sixth  Street 
SW. 

1407  Thirty- 
third  Street 
NW. 
Ungraded: 

Curtis  

Good  .. 

Poor 

Fair 

Small 

Good 

Latrobes.. 

(7) 
(5) 
c6) 

Fair  

Fair  

...do  

Fair  

Fair  

Gales  

• 

Morse  

Tenley  Annex.. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS,  10-13  DIVISIONS. 


Atypical: 

Cardozo  

Lan^ston  

Lincoln  

St.  Luke's  Par- 
ish Hall. 
Incorrigible: 

Douglass  

Randall  

Stevens  


(8) 
(9) 
(8) 
Stoves . . 


(10) 
(8) 
(") 


(8) 
(9) 
(8) 


Fair. 


(10) 

(8) 
(") 


(8) 
(9) 
(8) 


Fair. 


(10) 

(8) 
( 


ii 


(8) 
(9) 

Good.. 


(10) 


(8) 
(9) 

N one . . 


(10) 

(8) 
(ii 


(8) 
(9) 

is  one.. 


(10) 

(8) 


Rented. 

Do. 

Owned. 
Rented. 

Do. 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rented. 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 


1  Boys',  good;  girls',  small. 

2  Used  for  cooking,  and  :utting  and  fitting  classes. 

3  But  congested. 

4  Used  for  graded  school. 


5  Se3  fourth  division. 

6  See  first  division. 

7  See  fifth  division. 

*Sej  thirteenth  division. 


9  See  eleventh  division. 

10  See  twelfth  division. 
»  See  tenth  division. 
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GROWTH  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Average  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  white  and  colored  schools,  and  the  number  of  teachers 

employed  for  each  year  since  1880. 


Average  enrollment. 

Teachers. 

Rrhnnl  vpfir  ending 

J  LI  11 C  Ov 

First  nine  divi- 
sions. 

Tenth-thirteenth 
divisions. 

Total. 

Whole 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

increase. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

15,072 

0,573 

21,000 

434 

1KS1 

15,494 

3. 10 

0, 507 

i  0.09 

22,001 

2.13 

401 

27 

1882 

10.003 

3. 60 

6,703 

2. 98 

22, 820 

3.40 

485 

24 

1  883 

10,524 

2.  so 

7,070 

4.  53 

23, 594 

3. 30 

505 

20 

1  vol 

10,042 

.71 

7, 225 

2.19 

23, 807 

1.11 

525 

20 

1  VV^i 

17,408 

4.90 

7,089 

0. 42 

25. 157 

5.40 

555 

30 

1  KSI'i 

18, 720 

7. 10 

8,191 

0.52 

26.911 

0.97 

595 

40 

1 887 

19,285 

3.00 

8,44S 

3. 13 

27, 733 

3.05 

020 

25 

L888 

19,702 

2.  10 

8, 791 

4.00 

28,553 

2.95 

054 

34 

is  89 

20,477 

3.  60 

9,088 

3.37 

29,505 

3.  .54 

093 

39 

1890 

21,077 

2. 90 

9, 289 

2.  21 

30, 366 

2.70 

715 

52 

1891 

21,599 

2. 60 

9,702 

4.25 

31,301 

3. 07 

795 

50 

1892 

22,204 

3.  IK) 

9,942 

2.47 

32,200 

2.89 

815 

50 

1893 

22,395 

.  59 

10,097 

1. 50 

32,492 

.89 

895 

50 

1KQ4. 

23,483 

4.  85 

10,141 

.43 

33,024 

3. 48 

942 

47 

1895 

23. 798 

1.32 

10,040 

1.94 

33, 844 

.05 

991 

49 

1890 

24,347 

2.  26 

10.290 

2.48 

34.043 

2.  30 

1,031 

40 

1897 

2o, 201 

3.  75 

10,  1 20 

1.  20 

35, 081 

2. 99 

1,071 

40 

1808 

20,243 

3.  88 

10,578 

1.51 

30,821 

3.  19 

1,107 

30 

1X99 

20, 742 

1.90 

10, 171 

i  3.84 

30,913 

.25 

2 1, 159 

52 

1900 

27, 037 

3.34 

10, 474 

2.97 

38,111 

3.24 

2  1  99fi 

(17 

1901  

28,741 

3.99 

10,000 

1.77 

39, 401 

3.38 

2  1,283 

'  57 

1902  

29, 048 

3.  15 

11,010 

3.29 

40, 058 

3. 19 

2 1,323 

40 

1903  

29,840 

.00 

10,959 

».4G 

40, 805 

.30 

*  1,371 

48 

vm  

30,053 

2.  70 

11,477 

4.71 

42,130 

3.24 

2 1,425 

54 

3  29,500 

i  3.  54 

*  13,844 

*  20.  02 

43,410 

3.03 

2 1,478 

53 

1900  

30,004 

1.  08 

13,921 

.55 

43,985 

1.32 

2 1,530 

58 

1907  

30,747 

2.  27 

14,847 

0.  05 

45,594 

3.  05 

*  1,575 

39 

1908  

31,107 

1.34 

14,921 

.49 

40, 088 

1.07 

5 1,583 

40 

31,985 

2.  02 

14,900 

.30 

40,951 

1. 87 

1,028 

45 

1910  

32,330 

1.09 

15, 100 

.92 

47,442 

1.04 

1,084 

50 

1911  

32,822 

1.50 

15, 074 

3.  70 

48,490 

2.22 

1,720 

30 

1912  

33,058 

2.  54 

15,578 

i.Ol 

49, 230 

1.52 

1,737 

17 

1913  

33,708 

.32 

15, 089 

.71 

49,457 

.44 

1,731 

6 

1914  

34,051 

.83 

15,010 

1.50 

49, 001 

.41 

1,742 

11 

1915  

35, 224 

3.  37 

15, 838 

1.40 

51,002 

2.82 

1,700 

24 

1910  

30,505 

3.  03 

10, 191 

2.  22 

52, 090 

3.20 

1.787 

21 

1  Decrease. 

2  Includes  kindergaften  teachers. 

3  Colored  schools  of  the  first  nine  divisions  transferred  to  the  tenth-thirteenth  divisions. 

4  See  note  3. 

5  Thirty-two  officers,  librarians,  and  clerks,  counted  as  teachers  for  1900-7,  and  who  were  afterwards 
specifically  eliminated  as  such,  make  a  net  increase  of  40  teachers  for  1907-8. 

Amount  expended  for  rent  and  sites  and  buildings  each  year  from  the  year  1880  to  1916, 

inclusive. 


School  year  ending 
June  30— 


Rent. 


1880   $28,908.35 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1SS7. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


20,500.11 
26, 472.  57 
14,805.33 
8,  742.  50 
7,000.00 
0, 919.  06 
7,354.00 
10, 215.44 
14,832.00 
10,000.00 
9, 892. 00 
9, 602.  00 
8,951.25 

1894  1  9,825.50 

1895  !  9,648.00 

1896  1  14,736.50 

1897  j  14,188.00 

1898   14,934.00 


Sites  and 
buildings. 


School  vear  ending 
June  30— 


$74, 998.  24 
103,416. 91 
253,609.73 
103,141.47 
103,563.94 
118,400.00 
61,130.04 
73,085. 34 
239, 150.  77 
332,312. 44 
230, 467. 39 
229,078.00 
220,344.47 
42,270. 36 
66,939.00 
66, 408.  91 
185,601.12 
182,514. 26 
139, 669. 00 


Rent. 


$13,420.00 
13,968.00 
15,092. 31 
15,641.73 
14,131.50 
14, 193.  50 
14, 236.  00 
15,218.50 
17,484.  24 
23, 881.48 

1909   19,155.58 

1910   27,197.00 

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916..  


1899. 
1900. 
1901 . 
1902. 
1903 . 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


22, 084. 50 
20, 637. 25 
16, 708. 33 
14, 408.  50 
11,825.00 
11,461.00 


Sites  and 
buildings. 


$72,127.  86 
71,807.  43 
295, 308. 09 
398,000.00 
234,944.00 
180,300.00 
179,  713.00 
190, 800. 00 
271,158. 32 
378, 831.60 
698, 791. 81 
541,141.42 
810, 103.  05 
686,186.86 
330,413. 54 
265, 555.  61 
021,909.29 
1,005, 750. 92 


ii 
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REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  FINANCE  AND  ACCOUNTING. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  business 
transacted  in  the  office  of  finance  and  accounting  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1916:  ' 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$4,445,077.06;  the  total  expenditures  of  all  kinds  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $3,681,445.32;  the  unexpended  balances  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  pursuant  to  law  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$27,013.13,  and  the  balances  of  all  kinds  at  the  close  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $736,618.61,  as  follows: 


RESOURCES. 

Revenue  receipts: 

Subventions  and  grants  from  State  

Appropriations  from  city  treasury  

Tuition  and  other  fees  from  patrons  

All  other  revenue  


Balances  from  previous  years  

Total  :  


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Expenses  of  general  control: 

Board  of  education  and  secretary's  office  

School  census  

Finance  offices  and  accounts  

Offices  in  charge  of  supplies  •  

Office  of  superintendent  of  schools  

Enforcement  of  compulsory  education  and  truancy  laws. 

Expenses  of  instruction: 

Salaries  of  supervisors  of  grades  and  subjects  

Other  expenses  of  supervisors  

Salaries  of  principals  and  their  clerks  

Other  expenses  of  principals  

Salaries  of  teachers  

Textbooks  

Stationery  and  supplies  used  in  instruction  

Other  expenses  of  instruction  


Expenses  of  operation  of  school  plant: 

Wages  of  janitors  and  other  employees  

Fuel  

Light  and  power  

Janitor's  supplies  

Other  expenses  of  operation  of  school  plant. 


Expenses  of  maintenance  of  school  plant: 

Repairs  of  buildings  and  upkeep  of  grounds . 
Repair  and  replacement  of  equipment  


Expenses  of  auxiliary  agencies: 

Libraries  

Promotion  of  health  

Transportation  of  pupils. . . 


Detail. 


$1,660,206.00 
1,660,206.00 
1 , 207. 08 
32, 866.  93 


5,  807. 53 
5,895.82 
6,812.06 
5, 242.  72 
16,938.29 
3.287.  77 


33,993.06 
1,554.  76 

99,244.47 
2, 724.  86 
756,421.66 

34,083.14 

77, 870. 36 
6, 285.  61 


124,278. 14 

58, 729.  45 
12,002.  26 
7,504.91 
3,526.65 


99, 782.  79 
23, 864. 39 


7,704.48 
12,131.06 
66.  25 


Total. 


$3,354,486.  01 
1,090,591.05 


4,445,077.06 


43,984. 19 


2,012,177.92 


206,041.41 
123,647. 18 


19,901.79 
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disbursements — continued. 


Miscellaneous  expenses: 

Payments  to  schools  of  other  civil  divisions . 

Rent  


Outlays: 

Land  

New  buildings  

Equipment  of  new  buildings  and  grounds  

Equipment  of  old  buildings  exclusive  of  replacements. 

Other  expenses: 

Payments  of  warrants  and  orders  of  preceding  years. . . 
Miscellaneous  payments  


Detail. 


$20, 125. 00 
11,461.00 


73,227.00 
932,423. 92 
215,408. 37 

17, 290. 46 


Carried  to  surplus  fund  pursuant  to  law. 
Balances  at  close  of  year  


Total. 


4,550.00 
1,207.08 


Total. 


131,586.00 


1,238,349.75 


5, 757.  OS 
27,013.13 
736, 618.61 


4,445,077.06 


In  statements  "A"  and  "B"  are  set  forth  in  detail  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  year,  with  comparisons  for  the  fiscal  years  1915  and 
1914. 

ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM. 

During  the  year  the  extension  of  the  controlling  accounts  to  all 
general  appropriations  has  been  completed,  and  the  extension  of 
these  accounts  to  cover  all  trust  funds  will  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  a  temporary  system  of  ac- 
counting for  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  privately-contributed 
playground  funds  has  been  established.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the 
coming  year  a  permanent  system  of  accounting  for  these  funds  may 
be  installed,  and  that  in  the  near  future  all  privately-contributed 
funds  will  be  covered  into  the  general  controlling  accounts  of  this 
office.  . 

PROPERTY  ACCOUNTING. 

In  statement  "C"  is  set  forth  the  extent  and  value  of  the  real 
estate  holdings  of  the  school  system,  including  land  and  buildings, 
together  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  these  holdings.  The  cost  of  the 
sites  and  buildings  held  by  the  school  system  is  as  follows: 


Cost  of  site. 

Cost  of  build- 
ing. 

Total  cost. 

Full  assessed 
value. 

Buildings  and  sites  numbered  1  to  175  and 

Vacant  sites  in  the  city  of  Washington  

S2,  lfi8,305.53 
101,698.23 

$8,898,150. 07 

$11,066, 455.60 
101,698.23 
33, 899. 76 

184,835.68 

i  $11,  671. 268.  24 
98, 152. 10 
33,899.76 

Fire  protection  under  acts  of  May  20,  1908, 
Mar.  3,  1909,  May  18,  1910,  and  Mar.  2, 

33,899. 76 
184,835.68 

2,270,003.  76 

9,116,885.51 

11,386, 889.27 

i  11,803,320. 10 

1  Not  including  value  of  United  States  sites. 
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During  the  year  the  detailed  survey  of  the  real  estate  holdings 
was  commenced  and  plats  were  prepared  covering  91  of  the  school 
sites  and  buildings.  This  detailed  survey  will  be  continued  during 
the  coming  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  close  of  the  year  a 
complete  and  accurate  record  of  our  real  estate  holdings,  including 
detailed  structural  records,  will  be  available  for  reference. 

In  connection  with  this  survey  a  map  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
showing  the  locations  of  school  buildings  and  sites  has  been  pre- 
pared and  will  be  ready  for  publication  during  the  coming  year. 

The  work  of  developing  the  accounting  system  for  personal  property 
has  been  progressing.  The  preliminary  accounts  for  59  buildings 
and  offices  have  been  opened  and  a  complete  survey  has  been  made 
of  one  of  the  largest  grade-school  buildings.  The  progress  of  this 
work  is  necessarily  slow,  and  its  magnitude  can  only  be  realized  when 
it  is  known  that  in  the  building  in  which  the  survey  has  been  com- 
pleted there  were  782  different  kinds  of  personal  property  and  the 
final  survey  showed  18,889  articles  in  the  building. 

During  the  year  personal  property  to  the  value  of  $1,912.38  has 
been  transferred  between  the  various  departments  of  the  District 
government  and  the  public-school  system — the  school  system  receiv- 
ing property  to  the  value  of  $1,886.14  and  transferring  property  to 
the  value  of  $26.24.  Had  this  property  not  been  so  transferred  it 
would  in  accordance  with  past  practice  have  been  destroyed  or  sold 
as  junk  and  very  little  money  realized  therefrom. 

During  the  year  the  use  of  soft  coal  has  been  extended  to  all 
buildings  equipped  for  its  use.  The  cost  of  fuel  for  the  year  1914, 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  soft  coal,  was  $74,616.53;  for  the  year  1915, 
with  100  buildings  on  a  soft-coal  basis,  $65,345.39;  and  for  the  year 
1916,  after  the  adoption  of  soft  coal  for  all  buildings  properly  equipped 
for  its  use,  $58,729.49.  The  resulting  saving  justifies  the  continua- 
tion of  the  use  of  this  fuel. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  blank 
forms  and  other  records,  the  cost  of  record  books  and  blank  forms 
has  been  reduced  $2,271  during  the  past  year,  as  follows: 


1915 

1916 

Saving. 

$3,588.  28 
1,805.17 

$2,438.70 
683. 75 

$1,149.58 
1,121.42 

5,393.45 

3, 122. 45 

2,271.00 

During  the  vear  material  to  the  value  of  $87,550.52  was  carried 
through  the  storehouse.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  large 
amount  of  material  was  handled  without  loss.  Great  credit  is  due 
the  custodian  and  his  assistant  for  the  careful 'handling  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

64642°— 16  8 
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SCHOOL  LAWS. 


In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  a  compilation  of  all  statutes 
and  legislative  provisions  contained  in  the  appropriation  acts  has 
been  completed.  In  preparing  this  compilation  of  laws  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  all  congressional  statutes  and  appropriation  acts,  the 
acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Code  of  Laws,  and  the  various  ordinances  and  regulations  from  the 
year  1804  to  the  current  year. 

ABSENCE  AND  SUBSTITUTE  SERVICE. 

During  the  year  there  were  9,125  days  of  absence  of  employees 
in  the  school  system,  the  payments  made  for  substitute  service  by 
these  absent  employees  amounting  to  $14,322.62,  as  follows: 


Month. 

Number 
of  days 
absence. 

Amount 
paid  sub- 
stitutes. 

314 

864* 
874 
972 
1,499 
1,196 
1, 174 
74  1  \ 
921" 
566 

$457. 62 
1,228.16 
1,  640.  42 
1,612.09 
2, 285.  61 
1,840.  11 
1,785.84 
1,126.  12 
1,418.40 
927.  95 

November  

May  

Total  

9, 125 

14, 322.  62 

CHANGES  AFFECTING  THE  PAY  ROLLS. 

During  the  year  1,247  changes  affecting  the  pay  rolls  were  made, 
as  follows: 

Actions  rescinded   ]  0 

Appointments   323 

Deaths   ]9 

Designations  of  principals   (; 

Details   ](j 

Dismissals   2 

Leaves  of  absence  (original  )   20 

Leaves  of  absence  (extension)   9 

Longevity  placing  adjustments  

Names  of  employees  corrected   8 

Principalships  established   2 

Principals  relieved   2 

Promotions   yj0 

Reductions   ~ 

Reinstatements   .> 

Resignations   |.^.> 

Sendees  discontinued   4>() 

Suspensions   .> 
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NONRESIDENT  PUPILS. 

During  the  year  2,965  nonresident  pupils  attended  the  public 
schools,  and  tuition  in  the  sum  of  $1,207.08  was  collected. 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia   363 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  whose  parents  are  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia   1, 356 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  whose  parents  are  employed  in  other  occupa- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia   1, 058 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  whose  parents  pay  taxes  levied  by  the  District 

of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the  tuition  charges   116 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  who  pay  taxes  levied  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  excess  of  the  tuition  charges   9 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  credited  with  taxes  levied  by  the  District  of 

Columbia  in  partial  payment  of  tuition  charges  (amount  of  credits,  $179.70) . .  5 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  who  paid  tuition  charges   31 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  discharged  who  made  no  payment  of  tuition 

charges   27 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  discharged  who  made  payment  of  tuition 

charges   15 

Number  of  nonresident  pupils  reinstated  after  discharge   11 

OFFICE  WORK  PERFORMED. 


The  volume  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office  is  exceptionally  heavy, 
as  the  following  memoranda  of  the  main  work  for  the  year  will  show: 


Number  of  pay  rolls  prepared,  audited,  and  submitted  to  the  auditor  for  the 
District  of  Columbia   116 

Number  of  requisitions  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  purchasing  officer  for 

the  District  of  Columbia   895 

Number  of  vouchers  audited  and  approved   3,  419 

Number  of  requisitions  on  the  storehouse  examined  and  transmitted  to  the 
custodian   6,681 

Number  of  special  notices  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  school  officials  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  material   4,  995 

Number  of  appropriation  accounts,  building  accounts,  substitute  service 

accounts,  nonresident  accounts,  etc.,  opened  and  posted   774 

Number  of  requisitions,  invoices,  and  schedules  of  expenditures  received, 
\erified,  and  approved   13,514 

Number  of  requests  for  repairs  received,  examined,  and  transmitted   1,  429 


The  efficient  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  clerks  in  this 
office  deserve  official  recognition  and  commendation.  It  has  required 
constant  and  untiring  effort  to  dispatch  this  great  volume  of  business, 
and  the  service  has  been  performed  most  efficiently  and  cheerfully 
by  the  members  of  the  force  of  this  office. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation 
I  have  received  from  the  officers  and  other  school  employees  and  the 
many  valuable  suggestions  which  have  been  cordially  given  by  the 
auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  has  shown  great  interest 
in  the  work  of  this  office. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  unfailing 
courtesy  and  support  I  have  received  from  you. 

R.  O.  WlLMARTH, 

Chief  Accountant. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  WHITE 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  report  will  consider  the  work  of  the 
board  of  examiners  under  the  following  general  heads : 

A.  Examinations. 

B.  Placing  of  teachers  and  longevity  increases. 

C.  General  work  and  conclusions. 

A.  EXAMINATIONS. 

Total  number  of  applicants:  examined,  116;  passing,  71. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  "dates  and  subjects  of  examina- 
tions "  contained  in  a  circular  issued  July  1,  1915 : 

Dates  and  Subjects  of  Examinations. 

1.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  21  and  22,  1915. 

High  schools  only. — Academic  and  scientific  subjects,  (1)  English;  (2) 
biology;  (3)  chemistry;  (4)  applied  arithmetic;  and  (5)  science  of 
accounts. 

All  special  subjects  except  domestic  science. 

2.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  19  and  20,  1916. 

High  school  only. — All   academic  and  scientific  subjects  except  (1) 
history;  (2)  German;  and  (3)  Greek. 
uVote. — Special  examinations  will  be  ordered  if  necessary.) 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  two  regular  examinations  were  held, 
viz. :  December  21-22,  1915,  and  April  19-20,  1916.  Special  examina- 
tions were  held  as  necessity  demanded.  . 

(Note. — The  first  number  in  the  parentheses  below  indicates  the  number  of 
applicants  taking  the  examination ;  the  second,  the  number  passing. ) 

;  I.  Regular  Examinations  (89-57). 

1.  Examination  of  December  21-22,  1915  (36-20). 

High  schools  (36-20)  ;  applied  arithmetic  (4-3)  ;  biology  (2-1)  ;  chem- 
istry (1-1);  English  (24-12);  art  work  (1-0)1;  mechanical  drawing 
(1-0)  ;  physical  culture  (1-1). 

2.  Examination  of  April  19-20,  1916  (  53-34). 

High  schools  (53-34)  ;  applied  arithmetic  (4-4)  ;  biology  (1-0)  ;  com- 
mercial geography  (2-2)  ;  English  (24-17)  ;  French  (3-0)  ;  Latin 
(5-3)  ;  mathematics  (10-5)  ;  physical  geography  (1-1)  ;  Spanish  (1-0)  ; 
stenography  and  typewriting  (2-2). 
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3.  Examination  of  1914-15  (3-3). 

Examination  of  March  30-31,  1915  (2-2). 
High  schools  (2-2)  ;  art  work  (2-2). 
(Note.— Report  held  up  until  February  2,  1916,  pending  decision  as  to  eligibil- 
ity.  Number  taking  the  examination  already  counted  in  last  report.) 
Examination  of  June  17-18,  1915  (1-1). 
High  schools  (1-1)  ;  history  (1-1). 
(Note. — Report  held  up  until  Jan.  26,  1916,  pending  receipt  of  evidence. 
Number  taking  the  examination  already  counted  in  last  report.) 

II.  Special  Examinations  (27-14). 

Examination  of  April  19-20,  1916  (12-6). 

1.  High  schools  (11-5)  ;  art  and  art  metal  work  (3-2)  ;  domestic  art 
(3-2)  ;  mechanical  drawing  (2-1)  ;  physical  culture  (1-0)  ;  wood- 
working (2-0)  \ 

Special  qualifying  examination  to  teach  in  the  Wilson  Normal  School 
(1-1)  ;  art  work  (1-1). 
2.  Elementary  schools  (15-)  ;  domestic  science  (15-8)  2. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN  EXAMINATIONS. 

No  examinations  were  scheduled.  A  special  examination  may  be 
ordered  during  the  coming  year. 

NIGHT  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

No  examinations  were  scheduled.  A  special  examination  will  be 
held  during  the  early  part  of  the  coming  school  year. 

FIREMEN  AND  POLICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  examinations  were  held  during  the  school  year,  as  a  result 
of  which  16  out  of  21  applicants  passed,  viz.:  (a)  examination  of 
October  20,  1915,  8  out  of  11  applicants  passing;  (b)  examination  of 
April  7,  1916,  8  out  of  10  applicants  passing. 

As  yet  no  examinations  have  been  called  for  on  behalf  of  the  police 
department.  In  this  connection  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  quote 
the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  reads  as  follows : 

commissioneks  of  the  district  of  columbia, 

Executive  ^Department, 
Washington,  December  13,  1913. 
Ordered:  That  hereafter  applicants  for  appointment  as  members  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  pass  a  mental  examina- 
tion to  be  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  that  the  major  and  superintendent  of  police  and  the  chief  engineer  of  the 

1  One  not  eligible.  2  Eligibility  of  one,  pending. 
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fire  department  are  instructed  to  confer  with  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  making  regulattwis  to  govern  such  examinations. 

Official  copy  furnished  Board  of  Education,  District  of  Columbia. 

By  order: 

W.  Tindaix, 

Secretary. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  WEST  POINT  BY  THE 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
this  board  of  examiners  took  charge  of  this  work  and  held  an  ex- 
amination on  February  15-16,  1916.    Fifteen  candidates  appeared. 

Each  candidate  wrote  his  name  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  numbered 
the  sheet  to  correspond  with  the  number  on  an  envelope  furnished 
him  by  the  board  of  examiners,  inclosed  the  sheet  in  that  envelope, 
and  sealed  the  envelope,  using  his  number  only  and  not  his  name 
during  the  examination. 

All  papers,  including  the  sealed  envelopes,  together  with  complete 
records  of  candidates  by  numbers,  in  order  of  rank,  were  sent  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PROSPECTIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

It  is  possible  that  the  work  of  the  board  of  examiners  may  be 
materially  increased  because  of  the  preparation  of  eligible  lists  for 
appointment  as  school  nurses  and  medical  inspectors.  The  pros- 
pect of  very  heavy  additional  work  for  a  board  of  examiners  working 
without  pay  is  not  inviting. 

B.  Placing  of  Teachers  and  Longevity  Increases. 

The  board  of  examiners  is  very  happy  to  state  that  the  now  firmly 
established  policy  of  the  auditing  authorities,  which  recognizes  the 
findings  of  the  board  of  examiners  as  final  in  every  particular,  has 
removed  the  many  unnecessary  difficulties  which  once  made  this  task 
almost  unbearable. 

C.  General  Work  and  Conclusions. 

1.  All  of  the  various  circulars  regarding  examinations  issued  by 
this  office  have  been  consolidated  into  one  circular.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  consolidation  will  not  take  away  the  effectiveness  of  the  single 
circular  with  its  direct  appeal  to  the  one  class  of  applicants  involved, 
and  that  it  will  not  result  in  an  increase  of  correspondence  to  answer 
the  inquiries  of  a  great  number  of  applicants  who  are  in  awe  of  a 
formidable  array  of  statements  as  to  various  examinations  for  various 
positions  when  contained  in  one  pamphlet. 
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2.  Letters  were  sent  out  to  over  80  applicants  for  night-school 
positions,  asking  them  to  fill  out  application  blanks,  and  informing 
them  that  notices  of  examinations,  etc.,  would  be  sent  them  in  the 
near  future.  Some  30  have  responded.  Whether  the  examination 
can  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1916-17,  as  orig- 
inally intended,  is  problematical,  as  the  appropriation  bill  for  that 
year  has  not  yet  passed  and  no  funds  are  available  for  printing  the 
circulars  of  information  regarding  all  examinations. 

3.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  deemed  advisable 
for  this  board  of  examiners  to  have  paper,  carbons,  etc.,  used  in 
circulars  of  information  and  in  preparation  of  examination  ques- 
tions, of  a  much  higher  grade  than  that  provided  for  general  use 
in  the  schools  and  generally  throughout  the  District  government. 

The  circulars  of  information  go  out  over  the  entire  country  and 
it  brings  adverse  criticism  to  have  them  printed  on  paper  of  a  cheap 
grade.  The  same  criticism  holds  with  reference  to  other  supplies 
mentioned.  The  examination  questions  are  typewritten  and  the 
carbons  and  thin  paper  used  for  manifolding  purposes  should  be 
of  the  best  quality  to  insure  perfect  legibility  of  all  such  examination 
questions  covering  such  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Every  word  in 
a  foreign  language,  with  its  proper  accent,  and  every  technical  term 
and  symbol  should  be  clear  and  distinct,  and  no  applicant  should  be 
distressed  by  blurred  papers  during  the  crisis  of  competitive  exami- 
nations, nor  I  am  sure  is  it  the  intention  of  anyone  that  such  should 
be  the  case. 

In  many  cases,  to  avoid  such  conditions,  there  are  fewer  carbons 
taken  at  a  time,  and  this  increases  vastly  the  amount  of  time  and 
work,  as  each  new  typewritten  set  must  be  read  over,  and  this 
is  a  very  difficult  and  tedious  performance,  especially  in  the  case  of 
foreign  languages.  Everything  should  be  done  to  lessen  the  dreary 
monotony  of  this  work,  which  consumes  much  valuable  time  at  the 
best,  and  the  best  should  be  provided  so  as  to  reflect  credit  on  the 
school  system  and  free  the  applicants  from  all  needless  annoyance, 
especially  when  the  added  cost  is  but  a  trifle. 

4.  The  work  of  the  board  of  examiners  has  steadily  increased  in 
scope,  volume,  and  intensity  during  the  10  years  of  existence  since 
its  formation  in  September,  1906,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  main- 
tain its  effectiveness  only  by  the  greatest  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Simons  and  myself,  hampered  as  we  are  by  loss  of  time  due  to 
constant  traveling  from  one  school  to  another  and  to  program  ir- 
regularities. And  even  this  sacrifice  would  have  availed  little  had 
it  not  been  for  the  splendid  efficiency  of  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  the  clerk 
to  the  board  of  examiners,  who  has  handled  the  very  complicated 
machinery  of  the  office  in  a  way  to  command  unqualified  admiration 
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and  commendation.  The  board  of  examiners  is  hopeful  that  the 
salary  of  its  clerk  will  be  materially  increased  and  that  after  10  years 
of  service  without  pay  its  members  may  receive  suitable  compen- 
sation for  its  very  heavy  work. 

In  conclusion  the  board  of  examiners  desires  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  very  greatly  improved  conditions  resulting  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  school  year  from  the  sole  use  of  the  room  which 
it  now  occupies  and  to  thank  most  cordially  all  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  its  welfare. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harry  English, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Examiners. 

June  30,  1916. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  THE  COLORED 

SCHOOLS. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  brief  report  as  secretary  of  the 
board  of  examiners  for  colored  schools  for  the  year  1915-16.  During 
the  year  under  review  we  conducted  at  Frank  School  Building 
two  regular  and  two  special  examinations. 


High  school  

Normal  school  

Special  departments 

Vocational  school  

Ungraded  school  

Night  school  


That  a  board  of  examiners  may  serve  effectively  the  school  inter- 
ests it  is  of  first  importance  that  it  be  in  intimate  touch  and  sym- 
pathy with  local  needs  and  with  outstanding  general  advances  in 
the  methods  and  requirements  of  worthy  educational  practice.  Upon 
its  members  rests  not  only  the  duty  of  passing  upon  the  qualification 
cf  prospective  teachers  and  of  certifying  the  more  competent,  but 
also  the  serious  responsibility  of  working  in  constructive  harmony 
with  administrative  policies  and  improving  in  range  and  quality 
the  advancing  standards  of  a  progressive  service.  The  probability 
is  that  unhampered  examiners  with  measurably  broad  powers  may 
be  made  a  tremendously  useful  influence  for  elevating  the  ideals  of 
scholarship  and  professional  attainment  essential  for  entering  upon 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDY  AND  PREPARATION. 

It  is  precisely  with  the  thought  of  quickening  this  spirit  of  pro- 
fessional preparation  that  the  new  circular  of  information  with  ref- 
erence to  subsequent  examinations,  issued  upon  the  advice  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  will  place  a  larger  degree  of  emphasis 
upon  a  genuine  professional  attitude.  It  has  been  found  that  many 
a  college  of  the  strictly  literary  or  scientific  type  does  not  encourage 
a  study  of  the  vocational  or  professional  aspects  of  the  subjects  in 
its  curriculum.  In  other  institutions,  although  courses  are  offered 
in  the  elements  of  psychology  and  the  theory  of  education,  there  is  no 
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opportunity  for  the  laboratory  side  of  courses  in  education  with 
provision  for  appropriate  practice  teaching  under  expert  super- 
vision. Moreover,  experience  proves  that  sort  of  training  for  those 
who  purpose  to  teach  well  worth  the  while,  for  it  secures  greater 
mastery  over  the  subject  and  is  a  requisite  part  of  one's  equipment 
for  efficient  service  in  this  field  of  endeavor.  In  the  examination,  it 
might  be  possible  to  arrange  a  system  of  additional  credits  for  a 
very  definite  minimum  of  such  preparation  in  connection  with  the 
subject  which  the  candidate  desires  to  take.  Finally,  in  consider- 
ation of  these  facts,  one  can  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  including  the 
further  recommendation  of  extending  in  facility  and  scope  the  local 
normal  school,  so  that  it  might  minister  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
would  profit  by  more  systematic  training  in  preparation  for  teaching. 

PRACTICE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

It  might  be  observed  that  throughout  the  examination  effort  was 
directed  toward  testing  not  only  the  candidate's  proficiency  in  fact 
knowledge,  but  in  how  to  teach  the  various  subjects,  the  practice 
lesson  giving  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  observe  the  teaching 
process. 

ELIGIBILITY. 

Each  applicant  must  have:  (1)  Degree  from  an  accredited  college 
or  graduation  certificate  from  an  accredited  normal"  school,  such  nor- 
mal school  graduate  to  have  had  at  least  five  years'  experience  as 
teacher  in  a  secondary  school  or  institution  of  equal  or  higher  rank; 
(2)  three  years'  satisfactory  experience  in  teaching  and  governing 
day  school  classes  of  elementary  grade,  and,  in  addition  to  passing 
a  written  examination  upon  the  subjects  stated  below,  must  give  a 
practice  lesson  before  the  examiners. 


MAJORS. 


Professional  study: 

History  of  education. 
General  principles  of  education. 
Elements  of  psychology. 
Child  study. 

Problems  of  discipline  and  man- 
agement in  specific  subjects. 
History : 

United  States  history. 

English  history. 

Modern  history. 

Civics. 
Mathematics : 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra  (through  quadratics). 
Plane  geometry. 


English : 

Grammar  and  composition. 
Literature,  British  and  American. 
Aims,  methods,  materials  of  ele- 
mentary   composition,  reading, 
word    study,    literature,  and 
grammar. 
Geography : 

Place  and  physical  geography. 
Geographical  references,  book,  ap- 
paratus  and   the   methods  of 
using  them. 
Science : 

Elements  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology. 
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MINORS. 


Drawing: 

Object  drawing. 
Composition  and  design. 
Illustrations. 
History  of  art. 

Method  and  purpose  of  instruction 
in  public  schools. 
Physical  education  : 

Present  standing  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  various  countries. 

Arrangement   of   gymnastics  for 
any  of  the  grades. 


Music : 

Rudiments  of  music 

Musical  terms. 

Sight  singing. 

Chromatic  scales. 

History  of  music. 
Anatomy : 

Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Play  and  games;  their  value  and 

classification. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

In  choosing  teachers  for  atypical  classes  we  tried  to  determine 
the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  qualities  of  this  group  and  what  means  might  be  employed  for 
improving  their  defects,  coordinating  their  muscular  systems,  and 
rescuing  them  from  the  sad  condition  of  hopeless  dependency.  The 
examination  results  strengthened  our  conviction  that  a  normal-school 
course  without  additional  study  does  not  qualify  for  teacherships  of 
these  special  classes.  They  seem  to  call  for  a  higher  degree  of  skill 
and  sympathy  than  is  required  in  the  regular  grades,  and  with  su- 
perior aptitude  should  go  specialization  as  a  part  of  the  candidate's 
equipment. 

DRESSMAKING  IN  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  problem  here  was  to  find  persons  of  practical  experience 
with  at  least  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  high-school  education 
and  a  year's  special  training.  They  should  have  sufficient  ability 
also  to  teach  the  trades  without  relying  wholly  upon  the  imitation 
method  in  common  use  by  the  practical  craftsmen  in  training  ap- 
prentices. 

This  year,  it  again  seemed  impossible  to  secure  for  our  eligible 
lists  candidates  qualified  under  the  law  for  positions  in  physical 
training,  and  manual  training  classes  in  the  high  school. 

To  the  board  of  education,  to  the  experts  in  the  schools,  to  Miss 
H.  E.  Riggs,  and  to  you,  Supt.  Thurston,  for  your  unfailing  coun- 
sel and  encouragement,  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  whatever  suc- 
cess the  year  has  brought. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  Glenn, 
Secretary  Board  of  Examiners  for  Colored  Schools, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  great  and  varied  activity 
for  the  office  of  the  assistant  superintendent.  The  great  advance 
made  by  the  school  system  under  your  direction  has  made  this  year 
a  period  of  satisfaction  and  encouragement  to  all  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  Washington  schools. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

Many  problems  have  been  presented  in  the  organization  of  the 
schools,  but  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  about  such  a  distribution 
of  the  teaching  force  as  to  provide  an  efficient  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  high  schools  have  presented  the  most  serious  problem  in  sup- 
plying the  demand  for  additional  teachers.  The  number  of  electives, 
the  division  of  our  high-school  population  among  so  many  schools, 
and  the  varied  courses  offered,  make  the  annual  assignment  of  teach- 
ers a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  teachers  in  our  high  schools  are  carry- 
ing very  heavy  programs,  but  the  better  standardization  of  organiza- 
tion among  the  various  schools  which  we  are  securing  more  and 
more  each  year  is  bringing  about  a  much  better  state  of  affairs. 
The  best  test  of  the  limit  to  the  efficient  activity  of  a  high-school 
teacher  in  my  estimation  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  pupils 
upon  whom  the  teacher  is  expected  to  exert  an  influence.  The  size 
of  the  pupil  group  for  which  the  teacher  is  to  be  made  responsible 
should  be  the  important  factor  in  determining  the  teaching  force 
necessary  for  a  school. 

In  the  graded  schools  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a  compact  and 
satisfactory  organization  as  far  as  distribution  of  teaching  force 
is  concerned.  The  congestion  in  several  sections  of  the  city  has 
grown  to  serious  proportions.  The  Chevy  Chase  section,  the  Pet- 
worth  section,  the  sixth  division,  the  Maury  School  neighborhood,  and 
the  section  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bryan  and  Buchanan  Schools  all 
present  problems  which  demand  an  early  solution. 

I  believe  that  the  plan  of  organizing  adjacent  schools  under  a 
group  principal  has  operated  well,  and  as  it  develops  it  will  bring 
about  a  system  of  local  educational  direction  which  ought  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL  CADET  CORPS. 

The  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  high-school  cadet  corps 
is  placed  upon  the  office  of  assistant  superintendent.  For  this  reason 
the  assistant  superintendent  finds  himself  each  year  in  the  position 
of  the  historian  of  this  splendid  organization,  which  is  now  complet- 
ing its  thirty-fourth  year  of  existence. 

Washington  has  demonstrated  to  the  country  at  large  that  a  cadet 
corps  of  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  maintained  in  a  public-school 
system.  We  believe  that  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  cadet 
training  to  the  community  should  arise  not  primarily  from  any  en- 
hanced value  on  the  score  of  "  preparedness,"  but  from  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  the  training  affords  the  growing  youth  of 
the  country. 

The  boy  gets  training  in  coordination,  physical  ideals,  and  mental 
and  physical  alertness.  The  boy  through  this  training  comes  into  a 
realization  of  his  place  in  life.  He  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  social 
relations.  He  comes  to  appreciate  that  he  may  obey  orders  which 
will  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  whole  without  sacrificing  any  of 
his  dignity  as  an  individual. 

The  cadet  learns  the  value  of  "  teamwork."  No  other  physical 
activity  which  is  open  to  the  adolescent  boy  engages  so  many  boys 
in  a  friendly  rivalry,  which  is  a  contest  dependent  upon  community 
action  and  not  upon  the  prowess  of  selected  individuals. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  cadet 
organization. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  War  Department  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Lieut.  E.  Z.  Steever,  United 
States  Army,  who  has  met  with  marked  success  in  his  attractive  sys- 
tem of  high-school  military  training. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Lieut.  Steever  a  number  of  new  features 
were  introduced,  which  serve  to  broaden  the  work  which  we  have 
been  accomplishing.  The  most  important  innovation  was  the  system 
of  troop-leadership  contents.  The  commissioned  officers  were  in- 
structed in  the  fundamental  principles  of  troop  leadership,  using  the 
12-inch  war  map  of  the  Gettysburg  section. 

After  the  preliminary  instructions  wTere  given  the  cadets  were 
divided  into  contest  groups.  Problems  were  presented  and  the 
opposing  forces  engaged  in  spirited  contests  upon  the  map,  with 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army  acting  as  judges.  Awards  were 
made  in  the  preliminary,  the  semifinal,  and  the  final  contests,  and 
ribbon  badges  modeled  upon  the  Army  service  ribbon  were  given  to 
the  victors. 

No  exercises  in  geography,  logic,  or  mathematics  ever  called  into 
play  the  fullness  of  the  interest  of  youth  as  did  these  games,  but  the 
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training  of  all  of  these  subjects  was  to  be  found  in-  the  mimic  strug- 
gle. Later  the  commissioned  officers  who  had  been  trained  were 
utilized  as  instructors  for  the  noncommissioned  officers,  who  must 
next  year  assume  the  responsibilities  of  commanding  positions. 

Target  practice  has  been  given  added  importance  this  year.  Every 
cadet  has  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  operation 
of  the  rifle  which  he  carried.  This  was  accomplished  by  increasing 
the  facilities  for  indoor-gallery  practice  and  by  encouraging  the 
organization  of  contest  groups. 

During  the  week  of  April  15-April  22  and  on  April  24  the  rifle 
teams  representing  the  various  companies  were  permitted  to  use  the 
rifle  range  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  at  Winthrop,  Md.,  for 
a  contest  for  the  brigade  championship.  The  contest  aroused  the 
keenest  enthusiasm  among  the  cadets  and  added  greatly  to  the  inter- 
est in  this  practical  form  of  military  training. 

In  addition  to  the  troop  leadership  and  target  contests  the  regular 
events  of  the  year  were  as  full  of  interest  for  the  cadets  as  in  years 
past. 

On  March  9,  1916,  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  commissions  to 
the  officers  of  the  high-school  cadets  occurred  in  the  assembly  hall  of 
the  Central  High  School.  On  this  occasion  Capt.  S.  J.  B.  Schindel, 
United  States  Army,  made  a  stirring  address  to  the  assembled 
corps,  and  the  officers  received  at  his  hands  their  formal  appoint- 
ments to  positions  of  authority. 

On  May  18,  1916,  the  annual  review  and  parade  of  the  high-school 
cadet  corps  occurred  on  the  Ellipse  in  the  President's  Park.  Brig. 
Gen.  M.  M.  Macomb,  president  of  the  Army  War  College,  acted  as 
the  reviewing  officer.  At  the  close  of  the  review  the  brigade  marched 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  preceded  by  the  United  States  Marine 
Band,  which  was  detailed  for  this  occasion  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

The  increase  of  the  organization  to  18  companies  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,025  cadets  made  a  number  of  changes  necessary.  The  com- 
panies were  organized  in  2  regiments  of  9  companies  each.  A  cadet 
lieutenant  colonel  was  placed  in  command  of  each  regiment,  with  a 
cadet  colonel  in  command  of  the  entire  organization. 

The  annual  competitive  drill,  which  is  the  military  event  of  great- 
est interest  of  the  year,  was  held  on  May  31  and  June  1,  1916,  in  the 
American  League  baseball  park. 

The  large  number  of  companies  competing  made  it  necessary  to 
give  two  entire  days  to  the  contest.  As  a  departure  from  the  custom 
of  previous  years  but  one  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  formal  occa- 
sion for  which  cards  of  admission  were  required.  On  this  after- 
noon five  companies  representing  the  five  high  schools  drilled  in  the 
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presence  of  thousands  of  interested  friends  and  parents.  The  other 
companies  went  through  the  drill  program  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges  during  the  first  day  or  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  competition  on  the  second  day  the  entire  brigade 
was  assembled  for  a  review  and  parade.  Brig.  Gen.  E.  M.  Weaver, 
United  States  Army,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  acted  as  the  reviewing 
officer  and  presented  the  prize  flag  after  the  judges  had  rendered 
their  decision. 

Company  F,  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  was  awarded  first  place ; 
Company  G,  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  was  awarded  second  prize; 
and  Company  D,  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  High  School, 
was  given  third  prize. 

By  the  courtesy  of  The  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Army, 
First  Lieut.  Allen  P.  Cowgill,  Corps  of  Engineers;  First  Lieut. 
John  H.  Carruth,  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  First  Lieut.  Frederick 
S.  Skinner,  Corps  of  Engineers,  were  detailed  to  act  as  judges  on 
this  occasion. 

On  June  14  the  brigade  participated  in  the  preparedness  parade, 
and  by  their  splendid  appearance  and  skillful  maneuvers  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  their  training. 

Much  of  the  success  of  our  work  in  military  training  has  been  due 
to  the  encouragerfient  and  the  sympathetic  cooperation  which  we 
have  enjoyed  in  our  relations  with  the  officials  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  officers  of  the  Army. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  now  pending  before  Congrecs  a  small 
appropriation  is  included  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  camp  for 
the  High  School  Cadets,  together  with  an  authorization  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  the  loan  of  equipment  and  detail  of  officers  for 
camp  supervision.  If  this  provision  is  enacted  into  law,  I  feel  sure 
that  it  will  prove  an  added  incentive  to  our  boys  to  enlist  in  the 
cadet  corps  next  year.  With  practically  a  voluntary  enlistment  plan 
we  have  secured  the  participation  of  a  large  percentage  of  our  boys, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  enlarged  scope  of  our  work,  with  the  pros- 
pects of  practical  training  in  camp  experience,  will  give  an  added 
interest  to  the  cadet  organization. 

Of  the  many  matters  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
assistant  superintendent,  it  is  difficult  to  choose  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  year. 

The  organization  of  the  entire  white  school  system,  the  direction 
and  control  of  repairs  and  improvements,  the  formal  preparation  of 
the  annual  estimates,  the  collection  of  data,  conferences  with  teach- 
ers, and  the  flood  of  routine  details  necessary  to  so  great  a  school 
system  form  an  incomplete  list  of  the  classes  of  duties  falling  to  the 
lot  of  this  office. 
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The  present  time  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  proper  occasion  to  select 
military  training  in  our  high  schools  as  that  feature  of  the  work 
of  my  office  which  is  of  such  nation-wide  interest  as  to  deserve  the 
detailed  statement  given  above. 

In  all  of  the  work  of  my  office  I  have  felt  that  it  was  my  highest 
duty  and  privilege  to  follow  your  leadership  and  to  carry  on  my 
work  in  such  manner  as  would  best  fit  in  with  the  development  of 
your  plans. 

Your  counsel  and  courteous  sympathy  have  been  of  much  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  me,  and  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  appreciation. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

S.  E.  Kramer, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  INTERMEDIATE  INSTRUCTION. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir  :  The  only  marked  change  in  courses  of  study  during  the  past 
year  was  found  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  penmanship  which 
so  far  promises  good  results.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  also 
provide  a  special  instructor  in  this  subject  in  compliance  with  the 
board's  request. 

The  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic,  geography,  lan- 
guage, and  history,  made  two  years  ago,  seem  to  be  working  out 
satisfactorily.  This  is  especially  true  of  arithmetic,  in  which  sub- 
ject an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  thoroughness  in  the 
essentials  and  the  avoidance  of  too  many  technical  applications  of 
the  principles  learned. 

A  pressing  need  exists  in  the  sixth- grade  history  for  some  suitable 
text  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  present  textbook.  Several 
books  bearing  upon  the  European  background  of  American  history 
are  available,  all  of  which  I  have  examined  and  one  of  which  I  have 
recommended  to  you  as  being  specially  suited  to  young  minds  such 
as  are  found  in  the  sixth  grade. 

GROUP  SUPERVISION. 

It  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment 
which  was  made  in  a  few  instances  during  the  past  semester,  of 
combining  two  buildings  into  a  group,  placing  one  principal  in 
charge,  assembling  the  higher  grammar  grades  in  one  of  these  build- 
ings and  undertaking  to  administer  two  eighth-grade  classes  by  the 
departmental  system,  thus  releasing  part  of  the  principal's  time  to 
supervisory  duties.  To  insure  the  effectiveness  of  this  plan  there 
should  be  at  least  one  assistant  in  the  two  eighth  grades  to  relieve 
both  the  group  principal  and  the  other  eighth-grade  teacher.  As  it 
is,  the  latter  teacher  is  obliged  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  period  of 
teaching  to  another  throughout  the  entire  day,  hearing  recitations 
without  cessation  and  accumulating  piles  of  written  work  to  be  ex- 
amined after  school  hours.  Besides,  if  the  group  principal  is,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  a  person  specially  qualified  by  superior  teaching  abil- 
ity and  familiarity  with  the  work  of  other  grades  to  exercise  helpful 
supervision  over  classes  other  than  his  own,  he  ought  to  have  greater 
freedom  than  the  present  plan  allows. 
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I  believe  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  an  additional 
teacher  in  all  instances  in  which  this  combination  of  buildings  and 
classes  is  contemplated.  Such  additional  teacher  need  not  be  a 
high-salaried  one.  Many  of  the  younger  graduates  of  the  normal 
school  are  competent  to  fill  such  positions  to  advantage.  It  is  clear 
to  my  mind  that  until  some  such  provision  be  made  the  group  prin- 
cipal will  be  handicapped  by  the  demands  of  his  classroom  duties 
and  the  other  eighth-grade  teacher  or  teachers  will  carry  a  load  of 
work  which  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  any  teacher  in  any  grade. 

The  purpose  of  the  group-principal  plan  is  to  secure  better  super- 
vision. This  purpose  can  not  be  secured  fully  when  the  freedom  of 
the  supervisor  is  attained  in  part  by  increasing  the  burdens  of  the 
classroom  teacher,  whose  energies  and  time  are  already  sufficiently 
taxed. 

Closer  and  better  supervision  is  bound  to  mean  increased  cost. 
Any  other  conclusion  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  This  fact  should 
not  be  disguised,  but  should  be  frankly  presented  to  Congress  in  the 
board's  estimates.  The  present  system  of  supervision  was  effective 
until  the  units  of  supervision  became  in  the  course  of  years  enor- 
mously increased.  This,  added  to  the  appalling  growth  in  recent 
years  of  statistical  and  other  clerical  work,  steadily  diminished  the 
effectiveness  of  the  supervising  principals  as  instructors.  These  men 
and  women  have  always  been  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  teaching 
corps  and  were  successful  classroom  teachers  before  they  became 
supervisors. 

The  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  clerks  would  release 
these  valuable  officers  to  the  duties  for  which  their  education  and 
experience  have  highly  qualified  them,  and  solve  in  part  the  problem 
of  a  better  oversight  of  the  teaching.  But  even  in  such  an  event  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  supervising  officers  ought  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  schools  and  the  greater  exactions  of 
present-day  curriculums. 

CLASS  UNITS  TOO  LARGE. 

During  a  period  of  40  years  it  was  the  policy  of  our  boards  of 
education  to  ask  each  year  for  a  sufficient  number  of  additional 
teachers  to  not  only  care  for  new  classes  but  to  gradually  reduce  the 
size  of  the  class  unit.  This  wise  policy  resulted  in  bringing  down 
the  average  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each  grade  teacher  from  56 
in  the  early  seventies  to  about  43  in  1911,  when  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  additional  teachers  temporarily  checked  the  progress 
of  this  reform,  so  that  the  classes  began  to  grow  larger  instead  of 
smaller.  The  appropriations  for  1916  and  1917  now^seem  to  indi- 
cate a  more  liberal  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  legislators. 
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The  class  unit  is  still  too  large  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 
In  the  graded  schools  it  should  be  reduced  to  30  or  24.  Much  of  the 
clamor  about  the  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  get  measurable  re- 
sults is  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each 
teacher.  The  wonder  is  that,  under  the  circumstances,  any  worthy 
educational  achievement  has  been  possible.  I  believe  in  the  near 
future  both  the  public  and  the  school  managers  will  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  children  can  not  be  developed  as  they  ought  to  be  in  body,' 
mind,  and  heart  until  the  teacher,  having  a  class  at  least  one-half 
as  large  as  now,  can  get  into  closer  touch  with  its  individual  members. 

The  teacher  to-day,  besides  training  her  charges  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  counting,  and  the  numerous  and  broad  extensions  and  ap- 
plications of  these  arts,  finds  herself  with  responsibilities  which  have 
suddenly  fallen  upon  her,  growing  out  of  certain  newly  discovered 
relations,  social  and  civic,  between  the  school  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  home  and  the  community  on  the  other.  She  is  also  told  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  after  a  critical  study  and  observation  of  the  child 
what  seem  to  be  his  aptitudes,  vocational  and  otherwise. 

Under  such  changing  conditions,  if  aught  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  shaping  individual  minds,  directing  sturdy  young  wills,  or  doing 
anything  at  all  beyond  the  limitations  of  sheer  memoriter  class  work, 
it  has  been  greatly  to  the  teachers  credit  and  also  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  normal  school,  which  has  found  it  necessary  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  are  and  has  therefore  bent  its  energies  toward 
the  equipment  of  teachers  capable  of  instructing  large  masses  of 
pupils. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  normal  school  has  chosen  to  pre- 
pare its  graduates  for  teaching  children  en  masse  rather  than  to 
give  proper  emphasis  to  the  subject  of  child  study,  but  I  do  mean  to 
point  to  an  obvious  fact,  namehT,  that  existing  classroom  conditions 
tend  to  place  the  emphasis  of  normal  instruction  upon  class  control 
and  class  instruction  rather  than  upon  a  scientific  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual child.  In  spite  of  the  better  ideals  that  have  lived  in  the  as- 
pirations of  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  time  and  effort  which  might  have  been  devoted 
to  these  ideals  in  order  to  make  sure  that  their  students  shall  attain 
a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  mere  mechanics  of  the  teaching  art.  In 
this  way  the  young  teacher  has  acquired  a  certain  dexterity  which, 
coupled  in  practice  with  her  woman's  intuitive  love  of  childhood,  ha« 
served  to  rescue  her  wTork  from  comparative  failure. 

It  is  no  hasty  assumption  of  mine  that  the  smaller  class  unit  is  a 
vital  thing. 

Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  announced  in  a  public 
address  before  an  audience  of  educators  that  the  next  important 
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problem  confronting  them  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils 
assigned  to  one  teacher. 

Nor  should  it  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Montessori  system,  which 
within  a  few  years  has  been  heralded  the  world  over  as  a  miracle  of 
efficiency  and  so  has  obtained  an  unusual  vogue  in  certain  influential 
circles,  contemplates  the  assembling  of  children  in  classes  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  in  number.  With  such  a  grouping  of  pupils  in  the 
hands  of  highly  trained  teachers  it  would  seem  that  all  things  were 
possible  of  accomplishment.  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  away  when 
educators  will  realize  the  enormous  disadvantage  at  which  the  teacher 
is  instantly  placed  when  expected  to  discipline  and  instruct  a  class  of 
45  or  50  pupils  with  any  hope  of  success. 

I  cherish  the  confident  expectation  that  a  reform  in  school  organi- 
zation in  this  respect  will  be  accomplished,  and  of  course  such  a  de- 
sirable end  can  not  be  hoped  for  without  largely  increased  expendi- 
tures for  school  purposes. 

When  that  day  comes,  every  class,  smaller  by  one-half  than  the 
present  standards  permit,  will  become  a  laboratory  for  child  study 
rather  than  a  place  for  hearing  lessons  and  compelling  order. 

A  MORE  SERVICEABLE  USE  OF  TEXTBOOKS. 

The  conviction  has  been  growing  upon  me  for  some  time  that  with 
so  many  high-grade  textbooks  issuing  from  the  educational  presses, 
we  miss  an  opportunity  which  it  is  our  duty  to  improve,  when  we 
select  a  single  book  or  series  from  a  number  which  are  of  practically 
equal  value  and  confer  upon  it  the  privilege  of  use  in  the  schools 
for  a  term  of  years  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Years  ago  when 
the  present  practice  was  instituted,  conditions  were  very  different. 
The  number  of  first-class  school  textbooks  was  limited,  and  it  often 
happened  that  one  book  or  series  embodied  so  many  more  excellent 
features  than  the  others  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  choice  because 
of  superior  merit. 

Sometimes  a  series  would  be  so  manifestly  in  advance  of  its  com- 
petitors that  it  fairly  represented  the  progressivism  of  its  day  and 
school  authorities  could  wisely  prefer  it,  using  it  to  standardize  the 
instruction. 

Such  conditions  do  not  exist  to-day. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  special  methods,  more  or  less  mechanical 
in  their  nature,  which  are  invested  with  the  charm  of  novelty  or  have 
had  the  fortune  to  be  exploited  skillfully  by  an  advance  agent,  found 
notably  in  reading  books,  and  which  make  a  strong  appeal  to  teachers 
and  supervisors.  But  I  believe  it  can  be  said  with  due  regard  to  truth 
that  so  far  as  content,  proper  grading,  artistic  make-up,  durability, 
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and  cost  are  concerned,  one  series  has  no  marked  superiority  over 
another — certainly  no  such  superiority  as  would  warrant  the  one 
being  dignified  by  the  name  of  "basic"  while  all  others  are  pushed 
back  into  the  "  supplementary  "  class. 

I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  you  consider,  in  future  book 
adoptions,  the  wisdom  of  selecting  from  four  to  six  different  series  of 
readers  and  histories,  two  or  three  different  geographies,  and  at  least 
two  books  in  language  and  grammar,  and  more  if  suitable  ones  can 
be  found  without  confusion  of  terminology,  using  one  book  of  s/  kind 
in  each  division  or  in  several  divisions. 

Such  a  reform  in  the  selection  of  books  would  relieve  the  superin- 
tendent and  other  school  officials  from  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  time, 
extending  in  some  cases  over  months,  given  to  the  evaluation  of  com- 
peting textbooks,  when  after  all  is  said  only  shades  of  difference 
can  be  found  between  them.  Incidentally  such  a  reform  in  handling 
book  adoptions  would  greatly  lessen  the  tension  upon  those  upon 
whom  the  duty  of  making  the  selection  falls. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  official  courtesies  and  personal  con- 
sideration. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  T.  Stuart, 
Director  of  Intermediate  Instruction. 
To  the  Superintendent  or  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  first  annual  report. 
My  entrance  into  the  system,  March  6.  1916,  was  so  late  that  I  am 
able  at  this  time  to  offer  to  you  only  more  or  less  general  impressions 
of  the  conditions,  the  endeavors,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city.  The  most  definite  of  these — one  that  would 
be  patent  to  any  observer — is  the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation,  of 
loyalty,  and  of  faithfulness  to  ideals  that  animates  the  teaching 
body,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  way  in  which  standards  were 
held  and  the  work  progressed  during  the  many  months  the  depart- 
ment was  without  its  accustomed  head.  No  higher  tribute  could 
these  teachers  have  paid  to  the  memory  of  their  late  director.  Miss 
Elizabeth  V.  Brown,  than  in  so  carrying  on  the  activities  organized 
under  her  competent  leadership.  No  less  credit  is  due  the  strong 
influence  of  the  superintendent,  the  generalship  of  the  supervising 
principals  of  the  several  divisions,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
assistants  to  the  primary  director,  Miss  Christine  M.  Arth  and  Miss 
Ida  M.  Lind,  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  results  for  the 
year  seem  excellent. 

In  the  main  the  work  has  proceeded  along  lines  previously  marked 
out.   There  have,  however,  been  some  innovations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  the  "  See-and-Say  "  system  of 
phonics  was  introduced  into  the  first  and  second  grades.  Mrs.  Castle, 
an  expert  in  this  work,  representing  the  company,  gave  demonstra- 
tion lessons  on  the  use  of  the  books  with  classes  of  children  at  the 
Wilson  Normal  School,  and  in  several  schools  in  various  sections  of 
the  city.  These  lessons  were  most  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the 
teachers,  and  even  after  so  short  a  time  of  trial,  we  feel  justified  in 
saving  that  the  books  have  been  satisfactory  and  the  results  of  their 
use  gratifying.  They  fill  the  need  of  a  systematized  course  in 
phonics. 

The  Clark  system  of  penmanship  was  also  introduced  during  the 
first  semester.  Mr.  Clark,  its  author,  gave  a  number  of  demonstra- 
tion lessons  to  the  teachers,  instructing  them  in  its  use.  Copy  books 
were  furnished  to  the  2B  and  3AB  classes.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  all  written  composition  was  temporarily  suspended  in  the 
first  and  second  grades,  the  purpose  being  to  secure,  even  with  the 
very  young  children,  correct  position  and  movement  in  penmanship 
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under  the  close  supervision  of  the  teacher.  We  recommend  that  copy 
books  be  supplied  these  grades  as  soon  as  possible,  as  certain  features 
of  the  system  are  best  developed  through  their  use.  Mr.  Clark  visited 
the  schools  again  in  June  and  pronounced  the  work  good.  We  are 
glad  the  same  system  is  to  be  continued  and  believe  that  future 
changes  should  be  begun  in  the  first  grade,  where  there  are  no  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  writing  to  do  away  with.  Much  of  the  poor  ■ 
penmanship  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country  is  to  be  directly 
attributed  to  frequent  changes  of  systems,  to  none  of  which  does  the 
child  have  time  to  adjust  himself. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  educational  world  to  apply  to 
the  problems  of  school  administration  certain  standard  tests  of  their 
efficiency,  as  is  done  in  other  fields  of  organized  endeavor.  During 
the  year  tests  have  been  given  in  our  third  and  fourth  as  well  as 
higher  grades  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  along  various  lines,  each 
for  a  definite,  tangible  purpose.  While  the  results  have  not  been 
sufficiently  tabulated  to  report  on  them  at  this  time,  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  prove  strongly  indicative  of  present  conditions  and 
suggestive  of  future  methods  to  better  those  conditions.  During 
the  coming  school  year  we  plan  to  carry  this  work  into  other  fields, 
particularly  reading. 

These  tests  are  one  of  the  many  ways  Washington  has  of  making  it 
possible  for  the  teachers  to  measure  their  achievements,  as  indi- 
viduals, with  those  of  others.   Model  teachers  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  are  at  present  an  institution.   Their  work  has  been  somewhat 
handicapped  this  year  by  the  occurrence  of  several  vacancies  that 
greatly  increased  the  work  of  those  remaining,  but  they  have  been  a 
source  of  help  and  inspiration  to  the  new  teachers  as  well  as  to  those 
of  experience.    In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  teachers  of  marked 
excellence  were  listed  as  desirable  people  for  others  to  visit.   Due  to 
an  unusual  number  of  changes,  there  have  been,  particularly  in  the 
third  grade,  comparatively  few  on  this  list,  and  consequently  the 
visiting  has  been  quite  heavy  for  them.   However,  they  have  risen 
to  the  situation  admirably  and  have  proven  themselves  competent, 
sympathetic,  and  helpful.  We  plan  another  year  to  have  on  this  list 
not  only  the  names  of  excellent  teachers  but  the  subject  or  quality  in 
which  each  excels;  e.  g.,  one  may  be  worthy  of  observation  as  an 
expert  in  classroom  management,  in  motherliness  of  attitude  toward 
the  children,  in  ability  to  understand  individuals  and  secure  from 
them  their  best  efforts ;  another  may  be  peculiarly  expert  in  teaching ; 
another  in  planning  constructive  seat  or  study  work,  etc.  In  this  way 
we  hope  not  only  to  recognize  the  merits  of  a  large  group  but  to  make 
it  possible  for  visiting  teachers  to  know  where  to  go  for  their  definite 
and  particular  needs. 
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In  our  belief  that  every  teacher  of  experience  has  evolved  for  her- 
self methods  and  practices  that  are  not  only  valuable  to  her  but 
probably  would  be  interesting  to  others,  that  each  section  of  the  city 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  work  of  all  other  sections,  that  teachers 
of  the  same  grade  may  be  of  mutual  assistance,  and  that  each  teacher 
should  receive  help  and  inspiration  from  many  sources,  the  primary 
department  plans  to  establish  in  the  library  of  the  Wilson  Normal 
School  a  reference  library  made  up  of  papers  written  by  the  pupils 
and  the  teachers  of  the  first  four  grades,  illustrating  and  describing 
the  various  phases  of  the  work  as  conducted  by  individuals  or  small 
groups  of  teachers.  These  descriptions  include  methods,  devices, 
ideas,  etc.,  that  they  have  used  to  advantage  in  their  classes  and 
which  may  help  in  the  effective  training  of  other  children.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  a  collection  is  so  obvious  that  the 
teachers  of  every  division  have  responded  heartily  to  the  request 
that  they  send  in  their  contributions.  By  October  1,  1916,  we  hope 
to  have  this  material  catalogued  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  to  any  teacher  desiring  to  use  it.  We  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  cooperative  spirit  shown  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Wilson  Normal  School  in  furthering  the  interests  of  this  depart- 
ment in  this  particular  instance  and  in  others. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  the  primary  department,  three  stand 
out  more  prominently  than  others  as  worthy  of  special  consideration. 
They  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  importance  and  urgency 
at  the  present  time. 

First.  More  and  better  reading  material.  There  is  available  to- 
day a  wealth  of  excellent  primary  reading  matter,  some  of  it  new, 
much  of  it  a  charming  rewriting  of  stories  old,  yet  ever  new,  that 
are  a  part  of  every  child's  literary  heritage.  Publishers  vie  with 
each  other  in  making  books  that  are  constructed  with  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  psychological  needs  and  desires  of  the  age  for  which 
they  are  intended.  In  them  are  stories  which  may  be  read  later  in 
life,  but  which  will  never  have  the  same  appeal,  never  mean  so  much 
in  the  way  of  development  as  now,  the  time  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, for  which  they  were  designed  years,  decades,  even  centuries, 
ago.  Considering  the  reading  the  city  over,  from  the  standpoint  off 
facility  and  comprehension  it  is  excellent,  but  we  feel  that  the  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  enrichment  of  mental  life,  of  appreciation  of 
the  fine  and  beautiful,  of  pleasure  by  the  way  (a  very  real  factor  in 
education),  would  be  incalculably  better  with  more  productive 
sources  of  such  things  available.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  has 
been  somewhat  lessened  by  the  splendid  assistance  of  the  Carnegie 
Public  Libary  in  lending  to  many  of  the  schools  enough  books  at  a 
time  for  each  member  of  the  class  to  have  one.  We  deeply  appreciate 
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their  help,  and  shall  always  need  it  for  what  we  term  "  outside  read- 
ing," but  we  need  sets  of  good  books  of  our  own,  so  that  no  class  may 
be  denied  fresh,  interesting  reading  whenever  the  need  of  it  arises. 

Second.  Coaching  classes  for  retarded  children  who  are  in  no 
sense  atypical,  but  who  suffer  from  some  handicap  that  could  be 
removed  by  special  instruction.  For  example,  there  are  children 
who  have  been  out  of  school  for  a  long  time  (several  weeks  or  more) 
because  of  illness,  some  of  the  epidemics  so  common  in  childhood, 
and  who,  returning  to  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils,  and  a  teacher 
already  overworked,  inevitably  fall  behind  the  class  and  have  to  re- 
peat, during  a  whole  term  or  more,  work  that  could  have  been  easily 
done  in  a  few  weeks  with  more  individual  attention  than  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  can  give  them.  Aside  from  the  financial  cost  of 
u  repeaters  "  to  a  school  system,  the  discouragement  of  the  child,  fre- 
quently resulting  in  future  failure,  is  a  factor  that  can  not  be  over- 
looked by  any  social  institution.  In  a  day  when  so  much  is  being 
said,  and  rightly  said,  about  our  duty  to  the  atypical  child,  we  would 
like  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  normal  child,  removing  from  his 
path  all  obstacles  that  tend  to  make  him  subnormal. 

Another  type  of  case  for  the  coaching  class  is  the  child  who  is  a 
little  slow  mentally,  not  atypical.  His  mind  has  not  favorable  con- 
ditions for  growth  in  the  quicker  reactions  of  a  group  of  average 
children.  He  gets  discouraged  and  with  more  or  less  resignation 
drops  out  of  the  race.  To  place  him  in  a  school  for  atypical  pupils 
is  obviously  most  unjust  and  futile.  He  needs  special  instruction  in 
classes  of  limited  membership.  Such  children  have  been  known  to 
develop  into  normal  or  even  superior  students.  Like  some  seeds 
they  germinate  slowly  and  develop  only  under  conditions  peculiarly 
suited  to  them. 

A  third  class,  remarkably  small  in  Washington,  includes  the  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage  who  do  not  speak  English.  They  are 
sufficiently  developed  mentally  for  higher  work,  but  remain  in  the 
primary  grades  for  the  language.  Obviously  with  their  ability  they 
would  progress  more  rapidly  than  the  young  American  children  with 
whom  they  are  classed.  One  such  class  has  been  established  and  is 
said  to  be  doing  good  work,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  need  and  is 
mainly  for  higher  work  than  the  primary. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  these  coaching  classes  is  a  great  ob- 
stacle, but  when  one  considers  that  every  time  a  child  for  any  cause 
has  to  repeat  his  grade  he  is  doubling  his  expense  to  the  school 
system  for  that  year,  one  wonders  if  the  added  cost  is  really  so  great 
in  the  long  run. 

Third.  The  need  of  manual  work  for  the  boys  of  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  while  the  girls  are  having  sewing.    Many  of  our 
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teachers  appreciate  and  meet  this  need  of  interesting  employment 
through  field  trips  or  paper  construction  work,  but  it  should  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  originality  or  inclination  of  the  individual 
teacher.  Some  definite  course  in  handwork  should  be  adopted  that 
will  be  constructive  and  that  will  articulate  with  the  work  done  by 
the  boys  in  the  higher  grades,  as  the  sewing  of  the  little  girls  fits 
into  the  scheme  of  domestic  economy  instruction  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes. 

All  or  any  one  of  these  suggestions  that  the  superintendent  may  see 
fit  to  follow  will,  we  believe,  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  to  the  superintendent  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kindness  and  help  proferred  me  by  all  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  during  these  first  months,  and  of  the  privilege  of 
working  in  a  city  that  offers  so  excellent  a  field  as  does  Washington. 
Respectfully, 

Edith  Marshall, 
Director  of  Primary  Instruction. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 


DIVISIONS  1-9. 


June  30,  1916. 

Str:  As  representative  of  the  supervising  principals  of  the  first 
eight  school  divisions.  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement 
as  report  for  the  school  year  1915-16: 

Bernard  T.  Janney,  for  many  years  a  teacher  and  supervising  prin- 
cipal in  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  died  January  15,  1916. 
His  associates  and  colleagues  in  the  school  service  expressed  at  the 
time  their  sense  of  loss  of  fellowship  with  one  who  by  his  loyalty  to 
duty,  by  his  strength  of  character  and  varied  attainments,  and  by 
his  broad  and  compassionate  charity  had  won  the  admiration  and 
love  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  seems  fitting  to  refer  here  to  this 
genial,  kindly  man,  to  this  ranking  officer  of  the  supervisory  corps, 
who  welcomed  to  its  deliberations  every  present  member  of  that 
body,  and  who,  in  wide  experience  and  friendly  suggestions,  was 
himself  a  valued  member  of  it. 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Janney  was  not 
filled.  A  redistribution  of  school  buildings  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  enlarged  first  division,  with  Mr.  Murch  its  supervising 
principal.  The  second  division,  as  such,  was  closed  out  and  its 
school  buildings  were  transferred  to  other  divisions,  the  Force, 
Adams,  Dennison,  Eaton,  and  Brown  to  the  first  division,  the  Cooke 
raid  Morgan  to  the  third  division,  and  the  Grant  and  Weightman,. 
with  the  Toner  from  tl.3  first  division  to  the  eighth  division.  This 
report  is,  in  consequence,  for  eight  divisions  instead  of  for  nine 

divisions  as  heretofore. 

The  courses  of  study  made  operative  in  September,  1914,  have  had 
two  years  of  intensive  and  interesting  trial  and  may  be  said  to  have 
proved  themselves  during  this  period.  In  blocking  out  their  pro- 
grams, and  in  apportioning  their  work  for  long  or  short  periods  of  a 
semester,  the  teachers  have  constant  recourse  to  these  courses  of  study 
in  English,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography,  and  may  be  said  to 
consider  them  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  courses  are  the  splendid  foundation  upon 
which  the  superstructure  of  our  teaching  is  being  firmly  and  satis- 
factorily built.    The  trained,  alert,  progressive  teacher,  with  sug- 
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gestions,  aims,  outlines,  and  methods  of  teaching  placed  so  invitingly 
before  her  in  these  courses  of  study,  is  inspired  to  best  endeavor  and 
is  encouraged  to  best  accomplishment. 

If  a  course  in  algebra  for  the  second  semester  of  the  eighth  grade 
could  be  so  directed  as  to  embrace  in  its  requirements  the  teaching 
of  the  four  fundamental  operations  and  of  problems  involving  one 
unknown  quantity,  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  courses  of 
study  do  fit  the  immediate  needs.  Changes  creep  in  through  relief 
of  pressure  at  one  point  and  stress  of  new  features  at  other  points, 
but  because  of  the  very  workable,  interesting,  inspirational  nature 
of  these  courses  of  study,  they  may  be  left  with  only  minor  revision 
as  a  serviceable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  capable  teachers. 

As  the  educational  field  is  being  covered  by  local  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  supervisory  officers,  Mr.  Murch  being  responsible  for 
data  on  oral  arithmetic,  Mr.  Haycock  on  composition,  Mr.  Patterson 
on  geography,  Mr.  Ely  on  reading  and  literature,  Miss  Hendley  on 
grammar,  Dr.  Kimball  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  Miss  Beers  on 
spelling,  and  Mr.  J ohnson  on  history,  it  seems  inadvisable  to  attempt 
analysis  here  of  scope  and  progress  of  wTork  in  these  important 
branches.  A  healthy  activity  is  being  observed  in  the  teaching  of 
essentials,  and  the  teachers  are  responding  splendidly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  standard  tests  as  they  always  do  respond  whenever 
methods  and  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system  are 
projected. 

This  research  work,  finding  expression  in  systematic  inquiry  and 
definite  testing,  is  of  so  recent  introduction  here  as  to  make  present 
report  of  results  of  slight  value;  but,  even  so,  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  this  line  of  class  endeavor,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
development  of  the  reasoning  faculties  of  children  and  of  their 
powers  of  speed  and  accuracy.  A  continuance  and  expansion  of 
the  local  administrative  inquiry,  observation,  and  testing  should 
bring  about  a  systematic  coordination  of  class  teaching,  an  elimina- 
tion of  much  instruction  that  is  useless  and  obsolete,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  much  that  is  of  life  value.  In  this  preparation  for  efficiency 
there  should  be  no  return  to  mere  mechanical  drill  in  teaching,  but, 
while  holding  in  our  child  development  to  all  the  value  and  beauty 
of  literature,  nature,  art,  and  song,  there  should  be  such  jacking 
up  in  the  teaching  of  spelling,  of  reading,  of  writing,  of  number, 
and  of  kindred  subjects,  as  to  insure  proper  balance  to  the  training 
provided  the  school  child. 

An  administrative  inquiry,  regularly  operative,  should  clarify 
and  correct  certain  defects  in  our  teaching  machinery,  in  the  results 
of  it.  It  should  so  energize  the  activities  of  the  classroom  as  to 
make  school  attendance  a  more  worth-while  business  to  children;  it 
should  occasion  such  readjustment  of  school  training  as  to  increase 
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the  promotions  from  grade  to  grade,  and,  perhaps,  so  take  from  the 
teacher's  vocabulary  that  obnoxious  word  "repeater";  it  should  so 
simplify  and  accelerate  actual  teaching  as  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  the  fundamentals  of  education  a  quick  and  sure  process.  There 
is  no  easy  road  to  learning,  but  there  are  teaching  means  by  which 
it  may  be  made  clear  and  straight  for  its  youthful  travelers.  Life's 
standards  are  being  raised  and  life's  demands  are  being  increased. 
Children  must  be  trained  well  to  meet  well  these  changed  standards 
and  demands. 

We  are  teaching  writing  with  a  plan  before  us,  with  something 
accomplished,  and  with  much  in  mind  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  The 
graded  writing  textbooks  in  their  first  steps  are  in  our  lowest 
grades,  and  Mr.  Albert  W.  Clark,  author  of  these  books,  has  given 
to  classes  helpful  instruction,  and  to  teachers  expert  advice  and 
teaching  assistance  in  order  to  make  clear  his  system  of  writing  and 
to  prove  its  worth. 

This  plan  for  teaching  penmanship  is  so  simple  and  direct  that  it 
saves  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  and  gives  results  of  the  pupil's 
practice  that  are  constructive.  A  writing,  motion  is  gained  through 
moving  the  hand  across  the  page  and  tracing  a  letter  or  word,  so 
that  when  writing  is  really  begun,  it  is  mere  repetition  of  movement 
of  hand  across  the  page  and  of  tracing  of  copy.  While  the  pupil  is 
being  trained  to  acquire  the  writing  process  he  is  visualizing  the 
two  alphabets  and  is  forming  the  habit  of  writing  good  script,  so 
the  letters  must  be  taught  so  carefully  that  his  mind  many  grasp 
letter  combinations  just  as  clearly  as  it  does  number  combinations. 

This  year  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  teaching  the  fundamentals 
of  the  writing  process.  Effort  has  been  made  to  train  the  child  to 
sit  properly,  to  place  his  paper  on  the  desk  as  he  should,  to  hold 
his  pen  correctly,  and  to  move  his  hand  easily  across  the  page  as 
he  writes.  Under  these  conditions,  the  child  has  been  expected  to 
write  legibly. 

Two  things  may  be  noted  as  a  general  summary  of  the  year's  work : 
(1)  That  the  pupils  have  made  progress;  (2)  that  the  teachers 
have  interest  and  confidence  in  this  method  of  teaching- writing. 
There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  penmanship  in  our  schools 
is  on  a  proper  foundation,  one  upon  which  our  teachers  may,  with 
assistance,  construct  satisfactory  work  of  very  high  standard.  With 
the  extension  of  the  system  through  the  grammar  grades  and  the 
employment  of  a  writing  director  who  has  thorough  knowledge  of 
and  unshaken  belief  in  the  system  of  writing  that  we  have  intro- 
duced, we  should  evolve  legible  and  rapid  writers  trained  to  right 
position,  right  movement,  and  right  form. 

Training,  combining  intellectual  and  industrial  work,  is  making 
satisfactory  progress  at  the  two  centers  of  its  trial  in  the  grades, 
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at  the  Lenox  School  in  the  southeast  and  the  Smallwood  Manual 
Training  School  in  the  southwest.    The  first-named  school,  with  its 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  provided  with  extra  periods  of  man- 
ual training  per  week,  has  exhibited  some  splendid  specimens  of 
handiwork,  and  has  made  remarkable  advance  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing.  The  Smallwood  School  is  proving  its  worth  by  various  tokens. 
The  enrollment  has  changed  very  slightly,  the  attendance  has  been  ex- 
cellent, retention  of  children  beyond  the  legal  school  age  has  been 
noticeable,  interest  in  definite  work  and  ability  to  carry  out  specific 
directions  have  been  remarked,  and  power  to  accomplish  well  in  the 
grades  two  lines  of  endeavor,  mental  and  manual,  has  been  quite 
evident.    An  8B  group  of  boys  and  another  of  girls  will  begin  the 
combined  instruction  September  next,  and  it  is  hoped  that  February, 
1917,  will  find  some  pupils  of  these  groups  in  readiness  to  take  up 
the  manual  training  offered  by  certain  high  schools.    The  atmosphere 
of  the  Smallwood  Manual  Training  School  has  been  very  pleasing, 
and  the  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  concentration  of  principal,  of 
teachers,  and  of  pupils  have  been  constantly  observed.    It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  establishing  these  combined 
industrial-academic  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  wholesome 
advance  will  lead  to  the  establishment  before  long  of  similar  schools 
in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

There  is  very  evident  coordination  of  interests  between  the  school 
department  and  the  police  department,  the  primary  object  of  which 
is  the  welfare  of  children.  Following  mutual  understanding  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  departments,  Maj.  Pullman,  superintendent  of 
police,  has  furthered  the  safety  first  movement  in  detailing  Officer 
Shelby  to  give  talks  to  grammar  grade  boys  and  girls,  which  talks, 
very  graphic  and  unusually  impressive,  have  defined  the  relation  of 
policeman  and  school  child  and  have  Laid  down  very  clear  rules  of 
roadway  safety,  and  Officer  Brunner  to  demonstrate  to  the  pupils 
methods  of  life  saving  in  the  water  and  to  teach  swimming  to  groups 
of  them.  Safety  of  children  as  they  move  through  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfares, intelligent  observance  of  city  ordinances,  and  reduction 
in  the  number  of  river  fatalities  are  the  aims  of  these  splendid  ef- 
forts, and  too  much  credit  can  not  be  extended  by  us  to  the  alert 
chief  of  police  and  his  very  capable  men  for  the  service  they  are 
rendering  the  schools  through  this  guardianship  of  the  children. 

The  need  for  a  law  to  retire  superannuated  teachers  on  partial  pay 
becomes  more  acute  each  year.  During  the  year  a  new  retirement 
bill  has  been  prepared.  Statistics,  giving  age,  term  of  service,  and 
salaries,  were  received  from  the  whole  teaching  corps.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Galliher,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  retire- 
ment of  teachers,  the  services  of  the  United  States  Efficiency  Bureau 
were  secured  to  evaluate  the  project. 
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After  months  of  work  a  bill  which  is  believed  to  be  equitable  and 
workable  has  been  prepared.  It  provides  that  retirement  shall  be 
on  the  age  basis  and  that  each  teacher  shall  purchase  for  himself  an 
annuity  based  on  his  salary,  in  addition  to  which,  appropriation  shall 
be  made  giving  to  each  retired  teacher  $6  per  year  for  each  year  of 
teaching  service.  The  bill  further  provides  that  the  retired  pay  of 
teachers  ready  for  or  near  retirement  shall  be  provided  for  by  ap- 
propriation. 

The  bill  is  now  before  Congress  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  it  enacted  into  a  law  at  the  next  session. 

The  vear  has  been  a  wide-awake  one  among  grade  teachers.  Many 
of  them  have  taken  college  courses  and  some  have  received  their 
decrees.  They  have  formed  study  clubs,  with  professional  advance- 
ment their  sole  object.  There  has  been  unusual  activity  among  them 
in  teaching  dramatization,  in  training  in  habits  of  study,  in  ob- 
serving the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare,  in  handling  our  traveling 
libraries,  and  in  obtaining  reading  matter  for  pupils  from  the  public 
library,  and  in  looking  after  the  physical  welfare  of  children.  With- 
out the  general  cooperation  of  this  body  of  alert,  fine-minded  teachers, 
the  work  of  the  supervising  principals  would  have  been  arduous 
indeed,  and  the  machinery  of  the  school  system  would  have  moved 
much  less  smoothly  than  it  has.  Their  general  excellence  must  be 
conceded  and  highly  commended. 

As  the  necessity  for  a  clerk  for  the  supervisor  becomes  more  press- 
ing every  year,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  in  the  report  of  this  year  the 
following  recommendation  from  the  report  of  the  supervising  prin- 
cipals of  the  year  1908-9,  bringing  the  statistics  up  to  date : 

( toe  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  our  school  system  to-day  is  clerical  help  in 
the  office  of  the  supervising  principal.  This  need  has  long  existed,  but  has  grown 
in  urgency  within  recent  years  by  the  enlargement  of  the  districts  and  with  the 
natural  development  of  administrative  detail.  Theoretically  the  supervising 
principal  is  in  his  schools  throughout  school  hours.  This  is  where  he  wishes  to 
be  and  where  he  ought  to  be,  but  all  too  often  it  is  where  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  be.   More  and  more  is  he  held  at  his  office  desk. 

For  the  supervising  principal,  for  the  building  principal,  and  for  the  general 
public,  a  division  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  supervising  principal  would  relieve 
trying  conditions  which  now  exist.  It  is  not  easy  to  educate  all  who  have  busi- 
ness at  a  division  headquarters  to  call  at  the  beginning  or  the  close  of  the  day. 
Many  expect,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  find  that  office  open  for  business  all  day. 
A  representative  of  the  supervising  principal  in  his  office  through  the  day  would 
prevent  frequent  disappointment  and  inconvenience  and  occasional  dissatisf ac- 
tion and  irritation  among  those  calling,  in  person  or  by  telephone,  in  the  absence 
of  the  supervising  principal.  The  burden  of  clerical  work  is  often  complained 
of  by  building  principals.  The  services  of  a  division  clerk  would  make  it  possi- 
ble to  transfer  to  him  some  work  of  this  nature  now  necessarily  imposed  upon 
the  building  principal.  Most  important  of  all,  a  division  clerk  would  materially 
lighten  the  present  office  exactions  of  the  supervising  principal,  giving  him  more 
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at  the  Lenox  School  in  the  southeast  and  the  Smallwood  Manual 
Training  School  in  the  southwest.  The  first-named  school,  with  its 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  provided  with  extra  periods  of  man- 
ual training  per  week,  has  exhibited  some  splendid  specimens  of 
handiwork,  and  has  made  remarkable  advance  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing. The  Smallwood  School  is  proving  its  worth  by  various  tokens. 
The  enrollment  has  changed  very  slightly,  the  attendance  has  been  ex- 
cellent, retention  of  children  beyond  the  legal  school  age  has  been 
noticeable,  interest  in  definite  work  and  ability  to  carry  out  specific 
directions  have  been  remarked,  and  power  to  accomplish  well  in  the 
grades  two  lines  of  endeavor,  mental  and  manual,  has  been  quite 
evident.  An  8B  group  of  boys  and  another  of  girls  will  begin  the 
combined  instruction  September  next,  and  it  is  hoped  that  February, 
1917,  will  find  some  pupils  of  these  groups  in  readiness  to  take  up 
the  manual  training  offered  by  certain  high  schools.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  Smallwood  Manual  Training  School  has  been  very  pleasing, 
and  the  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  concentration  of  principal,  of 
teachers,  and  of  pupils  have  been  constantly  observed.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  establishing  these  combined 
industrial-academic  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  wholesome 
advance  will  lead  to  the  establishment  before  long  of  similar  schools 
in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

There  is  very  evident  coordination  of  interests  between  the  school 
department  and  the  police  department,  the  primary  object  of  which 
is  the  welfare  of  children.  Following  mutual  understanding  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  departments,  Maj.  Pullman,  superintendent  of 
police,  has  furthered  the  safety  first  movement  in  detailing  Officer 
Shelby  to  give  talks  to  grammar  grade  boys  and  girls,  which  talks, 
very  graphic  and  unusually  impressive,  have  defined  the  relation  of 
policeman  and  school  child  and  have  laid  down  verv  clear  rules  of 
roadway  safety,  and  Officer  Brunner  to  demonstrate  to  the  pupils 
methods  of  life  saving  in  the  water  and  to  teach  swimming  to  groups 
of  them.  Safety  of  children  as  they  move  through  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfares, intelligent  observance  of  city  ordinances,  and  reduction 
in  the  number  of  river  fatalities  are  the  aims  of  these  splendid  ef- 
forts, and  too  much  credit  can  not  be  extended  by  us  to  the  alert 
chief  of  police  and  his  very  capable  men  for  the  service  they  are 
rendering  the  schools  through  this  guardianship  of  the  children. 

The  need  for  a  law  to  retire  superannuated  teachers  on  partial  pay 
becomes  more  acute  each  year.  During  the  year  a  new  retirement 
bill  has  been  prepared.  Statistics,  giving  age,  term  of  service,  and 
salaries,  were  received  from  the  whole  teaching  corps.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Galliher,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  retire- 
ment of  teachers,  the  services  of  the  United  States  Efficiency  Bureau 
were  secured  to  evaluate  the  project. 
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After  months  of  work  a  bill  which  is  believed  to  be  equitable  and 
workable  has  been  prepared.  It  provides  that  retirement  shall  be 
on  the  age  basis  and  that  each  teacher  shall  purchase  for  himself  an 
annuity  based  on  his  salary,  in  addition  to  which,  appropriation  shall 
be  made  giving  to  each  retired  teacher  $6  per  year  for  each  year  of 
teaching  service.  The  bill  further  provides  that  the  retired  pay  of 
teachers  ready  for  or  near  retirement  shall  be  provided  for  by  ap- 
propriation. 

The  bill  is  now  before  Congress  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  it  enacted  into  a  law  at  the  next  session. 

The  year  has  been  a  wide-awake  one  among  grade  teachers.  Many 
of  them  have  taken  college  courses  and  some  have  received  their 
degrees.  They  have  formed  study  clubs,  with  professional  advance- 
ment their  sole  object.  There  has  been  unusual  activity  among  them 
in  teaching  dramatization,  in  training  in  habits  of  study,  in  ob- 
serving the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare,  in  handling  our  traveling 
libraries,  and  in  obtaining  reading  matter  for  pupils  from  the  public 
library,  and  in  looking  after  the  physical  welfare  of  children.  With- 
out the  general  cooperation  of  this  body  of  alert,  fine-minded  teachers, 
the  work  of  the  supervising  principals  would  have  been  arduous 
indeed,  and  the  machinery  of  the  school  system  would  have  moved 
much  less  smoothly  than  it  has.  Their  general  excellence  must  be 
conceded  and  highly  commended. 

As  the  necessity  for  a  clerk  for  the  supervisor  becomes  more  press- 
ing every  year,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  in  the  report  of  this  year  the 
following  recommendation  from  the  report  of  the  supervising  prin- 
cipals of  the  year  1908-9,  bringing  the  statistics  up  to  date : 

one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  our  school  system  to-day  is  clerical  help  in 
the  office  of  the  supervising  principal.  This  need  has  long  existed,  but  has  grown 
in  urgency  within  recent  years  by  the  enlargement  of  the  districts  and  with  the 
natural  development  of  administrative  detail.  Theoretically  the  supervising 
principal  is  in  his  schools  throughout  school  hours.  This  is  where  he  wishes  to 
be  and  where  he  ought  to  be,  but  all  too  often  it  is  where  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  be.   More  and  more  is  he  held  at  his  office  desk. 

For  the  supervising  principal,  for  the  building  principal,  and  for  the  general 
public,  a  division  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  supervising  principal  would  relieve 
trying  conditions  which  now  exist.  It  is  not  easy  to  educate  all  who  have  busi- 
ness at  a  division  headquarters  to  call  at  the  beginning  or  the  close  of  the  day. 
-Many  expect,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  find  that  office  open  for  business  all  day. 
A  representative  of  the  supervising  principal  in  his  office  through  the  day  would 
prevent  frequent  disappointment  and  inconvenience  and  occasional  dissatisfac- 
tion and  irritation  among  those  calling,  in  person  or  by  telephone,  in  the  absence 
<>f  the  supervising  principal.  The  burden  of  clerical  work  is  often  complained 
of  by  building  principals.  The  services  of  a  division  clerk  would  make  it  possi- 
ble to  transfer  to  him  some  work  of  this  nature  now  necessarily  imposed  upon 
the  building  principal.  Most  important  of  all,  a  division  clerk  would  materially 
lighten  the  present  office  exactions  of  the  supervising  principal,  giving  him  more 
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time  for  the  most  important  part  of  his  duties — that  bearing  directly  on  the 
teaching  in  the  schools. 

Providing  division  clerks  would  not  inaugurate  a  new  policy,  but  merely  ex- 
tend an  existing  practice  wisely  instituted  years  ago  for  our  high  schools.  Each 
high  school  now  has  the  service  of  such  an  employee.  We  do  not  doubt  the  need 
of  such  service  in  our  high  schools ;  we  only  assert  a  greater  need  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  grade  schools.  For  the  consideration  of  the  possible  questioner  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  high  school  has,  under  one  roof,  a  corps  of  from 
26  to  00  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  from  532  to  1,550  pupils.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  school  division  contains  from  8  to  15  buildings,  scattered  over  several 
square  miles  of  territory,  a  teaching  force  of  from  81  to  131  teachers,"  and  an 
enrollment  of  from  2,900  to  6,300  pupils. 

To-day  one  of  two  things  is  forced  upon  the  supervising  principal  who  would 
keep  all  the  lines  of  his  diverse  duties  drawing  well — either  to  carry  his  work 
to  unusual  hours  and  to  recognize  no  such  thing  as  a  day  of  rest,  or  to  secure 
clerical  assistance  at  his  own  expense. 

We  respectfully  ask  you  to  advocate  an  extension  to  the  divisions  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  policy  of  employing  clerks,  now  operative  in  all  our 
high  schools.  We  urge  this  as  the  simplest,  the  most  natural,  and  the  most 
economical  way  to  better  the  supervision  in  our  grade  schools. 

The  supervising  principals,  my  colleagues,  join  me,  I  am  sure, 
in  expressing  deep  appreciation  for  the  regular  and  special  meet- 
ings held  with  you,  meetings  whose  discussions,  educational  and 
general,  recommendations  and  directions  have  made  the  year's  per- 
formance of  official  duties  very  satisfactory  and  uniform,  and  for 
the  many  courtesies  received  from  you  and  your  office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Anne  Beers, 
/Supervising  Principal. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

DIVISIONS  1-9. 


Sir:  When  the  school  year  opened  in  September  the  enrollment 
in  the  special  classes  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  experiment  was  tried  of  sending 
back  to  the  regular  classes  all  those  whose  efforts  seemed  to  justify 
a  trial.  This  plan,  together  with  other  factors,  such  as  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  medical  examining  corps  under  the  board  and  the 
resignation  of  our  school  nurse  to  enter  upon  the  Red  Cross  work, 
kept  the  enrollment  of  some  of  the  classes  below  the  normal  for 
several  weeks,  but  by  the  beginning  of  winter  all  classes  were  in  oper- 
ation with  their  customary  number  of  pupils.  One,  the  Gales  un- 
graded, reached  its  maximum  soon  thereafter  and  a  waiting  list  had 
to  be  established.  As  the  largest  proportion  of  this  class  comes  from 
the  northeast  section  of  the  city,  it  seems  evident  that  the  next  class 
of  this  type  to  be  established  should  be  placed  in  that  locality. 

While  the  experiment  indicated  was  not  wholly  successful,  as 
several  of  the  pupils  drifted  back  to  the  special  class  work,  some 
voluntarily,  yet  enough  of  them,  both  boys  and  girls,  remained  with 
regular  classes  to  show  that  they  had  in  a  measure  overcome  their 
backwardness  and  acquired  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
In  my  opinion  all  pupils  who  seem  worthy  of  it  should  be  tried 
again  in  the  regular  classes,  even  if  some  are  later  found  wanting, 
provided,  of  course,  that  their  presence  does  not  serve  as  a  serious 
drag  upon  the  others. 

During  October  several  meetings  of  the  special  teachers  from  all 
divisions  were  held  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  preparing  a  syllabus 
of  their  work,  thus  doing  something  toward  standardization.  It  was 
decided  to  appoint  committees  on  each  school  subject,  along  both  cul- 
tural and  handicraft  lines,  to  prepare  outlines.  Subsequently  these 
outlines  were  completed  and  submitted  to  you.  It  is  hoped  they  met 
your  approval  and  that,  after  such  revision  as  you  may  desire,  you 
will  have  them  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  authorize  their  use  in 
the  various  classes. 

Our  work  in  basketry  would  have  been  seriously  handicapped  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  necessary 
reeds  and  dyes,  had  not  the  trouble  been  foreseen  at  the  beginning  of 
the  European  war  and  a  double  supply  procured  before  the  market 
was  affected.  Unless  peace  comes  at  an  early  date,  it  will  doubtless 
be  necessary  in  this  line  of  work  to  modify  our  course  of  study  and  to 
make  baskets  of  other  material  not  requiring  the  use  of  dyes.  Some 
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other  handicrafts  will  be  affected  similarly,  notably  worsted  work, 
but  other  things  can  be  substituted,  so  that  the  proper  proportion  be- 
tween book  and  hand  work  can  still  be  maintained.  In  ordering  sup- 
plies for  next  year  this  fact  has  been  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  orderly  adjustment  of  the  various  departments 
in  the  storeroom,  with  additional  shelves  and  work  tables,  will  enable 
the  teachers  of  the  special  classes  to  receive  their  supplies  much 
earlier  in  the  school  year  than  heretofore.  To  give  special  children 
mental  work  only,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  is  unquestionably  harmful 
to  them  as  well  as  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  teacher,  who  sees  her  new 
pupils  started  in  the  wrong  way.  In  fact  the  very  purpose  of  the 
special  class  work  is  set  aside,  at  least  temporarily,  and  the  child's 
improvement  not  only  delayed  but  perhaps  prevented. 

Continued  emphasis  was  given  to  typewriting  in  all  classes.  The 
ungraded  boys  and  the  foreign  children  were  helped  thereby  in  their 
English  work  and  the  other  children,  by  proper  fingering,  gained 
much  correlation.  In  this  connection,  permit  me  to. call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  typewriting  machines  have  been  in  use  for 
several  years  and  should  be  replaced  at  an  early  date.  They  have 
been  repaired  from  time  to  time,  it  is  true,  but  this  process  can  not 
go  on  much  longer.  I  recommend  that  some  new  machines  be  added 
and  that  at  the  end  of  next  year  a  few  of  the  oldest  ones  be  con- 
demned and  discarded.  The  teacher  in  charge  can  arrange  to  trans- 
fer the  old  ones  to  the  atypical  classes,  where  proper  fingering  is  the 
essential  thing  rather  than  excellent  result,  for  use  until  such  condem- 
nation, provided  a  few  new  ones  can  be  purchased  for  the  other 
classes,  before  the  transfer  is  effected. 
(I  Several  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  typewriting  petitioned  for 

instruction  in  stenography,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  deny  the  appli- 
cation and  to  use  the  time  in  perfecting  them  in  grammar  and  com- 
position. 

May  1  again  call  your  attention  to  the  nongraded  class  at  the 
Tenley  School?  This  class  has  made  marked  progress  during  the 
past  year  under  somewhat  disadvantageous  conditions,  resulting 
from  the  necessity  of  sharing  the  annex  with  other  classes.  The  class 
has  gained  in  popularity  and  usefulness  and  deserves  a  room  of  its 
own.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  matter  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration, and  that,  if  no  other  arrangement  can  be  made,  a  portable 
building,  at  least,  be  provided  in  order  that  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher  may  have  constant  use  of  their  own  things,  and  thus  supply 
a  more  attractive  environment. 

The  year's  work  has  been  made  successful  by  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  teachers,  but  the  medical  examiners  and  the  school  nurses 
have  certainly  contributed  their  share.  It  is  impossible  for  me  in 
this  brief  report  to  enumerate  the  many  instances  in  which  the 
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special  children  have  been  taken  to  hospitals  and  clinics  and  re- 
ceived there  beneficial  treatment.  Eyeglasses  have  been  procured  by 
parents  and  others  whenever  the  need  was  fully  explained.  Some 
organizations  have  been  unusually  kind  in  attending  to  the  needs  in 
individual  cases  of  an  exceptional  nature.  One  could  write  volumes 
about  the  gratitude  shown  in  certain  instances  by  the  children  and 
by  the  parents  when  the  helpful  results  have  become  apparent. 

Thanks  are  due  also  to  the  attendance  officers  for  reporting  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  mornings  to  the  director  for  consultation  respect- 
ing truancy  and  court  cases  and  others  involving  special  treatment, 
need  of  glasses,  etc. 

In  like  manner  it  is  desirable  that  before  permits  to  work  are 
issued  to  special-class  pupils  a  conference  be  held  by  the  child-labor 
officer  and  those  in  charge  of  the  special-class  work. 

Owing  to  other  demands  upon  the  visiting  teachers,  our  classes 
in  manual  training  and  in  domestic  science  have  not  received  the 
full  time  heretofore  allotted  to  these  subjects.  I  trust  the  state  of  the 
appropriation  will  enable  you  to  remedy  this  next  year.  At  the 
Morse  School,  however,  one  teacher,  Mrs.  Johnson,  has  met  this 
situation  in  some  measure  by  devoting  a  short  period  daily  to  easy 
bench  work,  producing  commendable  results. 

The  subject  of  transportation  of  needy  children  from  home  to 
school  and  back  again  is  still  a  problem.  Fortunately,  during  the 
past  year  the  Associated  Charities  has  been  able  to  supply  car 
tickets  to  12  children  from  its  rapidly  diminishing  school  fund. 
What  will  be  done  when  this  fund  is  exhausted,  one  can  not  tell.  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  tenders  of  assistance  in  the  matter  of  supplying 
car  tickets  at  that  time  have  been  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
Monday  Evening  Club  and  by  officers  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

During  the  year,  separate  card  catalogues  of  all  children  enrolled  in 
atypical  or  in  ungraded  schools,  since  these  classes  were  established, 
have  been  compiled  from  the  record  books  of  the  teachers  and  have 
already  proved  their  value  as  time-saving  devices. 

In  additions  to  teachers'  meetings,  the  Special-Child-Study  Club, 
an  organization  of  teachers  and  their  friends,  has  provided  several 
lectures  of  particular  interest  to  those  engaged  in  this  line  of  school 
work.  The  Teachers'  Institute  also  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  hear 
Miss  Meta  Anderson,  director  of  special  classes  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  you,  the  members  of  the  board, 
my  colleagues  and  other  school  officials,  not  only  for  past  courtesies 
but  also  for  constant  cooperation. 

Respectfully  submitted.  „  _ 

W.  B.  Patterson, 

Supervising  Principal  Special  Schools. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
64642 — 16  11 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  IN  CHARGE  OF  SPECIAL 

CLASSES. 

DIVISONS  10-13. 


Sir:  Washington  occupies  no  mean  position  in  measures  to  care 
for  defective  and  delinquent  pupils.  Generous  appropriations  and 
instructors,  fit  in  elements  of  character,  by  study,  and  by  consecrated 
devotion  to  the  work,  have  enabled  the  educational  system  to  achieve 
results  highly  commendable. 

MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

Careful  medical  examination  by  experts  preliminary  to  segrega- 
tion of  mental  defectives  and  inspection  of  classes  established  have 
sifted  membership  and  conserved  health.  The  advent  of  the  public- 
school  nurse  has  been  of  distinct  advantage  to  these  unfortunate 
children  by  the  personal  touch,  by  visits  to  homes,  by  presence  at 
hospitals  or  dispensaries  while  examinations  and  operations  oc- 
curred. This  humanitarian  spirit  ?tnd  sympathy  are  widening  and 
deepening  to  embrace  all. 

The  creation  of  these  classes  was  in  response  to  society's  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  all  to  education,  and  its  bounden  duty  to  train 
the  weak  so  as  to  prepare  them  to  get  the  most  out  of  life,  to  become 
contributors  according  to  their  capabilities. 

From  diagnoses  by  the  physicians  who  examined  the  children  prior 
to  segregation,  and  from  observations  by  the  class  teachers,  these 
atypical  pupils  may  be  separated  into  (a)  the  mentally  and  physi- 
cally defective,  (b)  the  backward  and  retarded. 

Eife  among  the  first  group  are  partial  paralysis,  meningitis,  cranial 
deformities,  defective  hearing,  poor  eyesight,  defective  speech,  unde- 
veloped or  impaired  memory,  reason,  and  judgment.  The  causes  pro- 
ducing the  second  group  are  environment,  parental  neglect,  improper 
nourishment,  heredtty. 

Possessing  the  knowledge  of  the  causes,  instructors  intelligently 
aim  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  by  suiting  methods  and  subjects  to 
individual  needs.  In  several  instances  the  apparently  mentally  dead 
have  been  made  to  arise  and  to  stand  on  their  intellectual  feet  and 
have  entered  ordinary  classes  to  pursue  studies. 

The  work  in  mental  lines  is  well  done — peradventure  more  success- 
fully than  other  cities  having  such  classes.     It  is  interesting  to 
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state  that  during  the  year  seven  pupils  were  transferred  from  the 
atypical  classes  to  the  regular  grades,  and  that  they  have  done  good 
work  in  the  subjects.  Manu-industrial  or  hand  work  accomplished 
is  justly  a  source  of  congratulation. 

UNGRADED  CLASSES. 

These  classes  seek  to  save  waste  of  time  and  energy  of  the  regular 
teacher  and  docile  learner  and  to  curb  the  refractory — the  one  to 
possess  opportunity  to  pursue  study  undisturbed  by  the  boy  who 
refuses  to  abide  by  constituted  arrangements  and  regulations;  the 
other  to  develop  under  a  strong  teacher  clothed  with  power  to  com- 
pel obedience.  This  deliverance  of  the  regular  teacher  from  a  clog 
has  proved  valuable  educationally  and  financially. 

The  relief  to  the  teacher  has,  perhaps,  led  to  the  thought  that  "  to 
fire,''  not  to  hold  and  inspire  with  better  purpose  and  ideal,  is  the 
sole  thing.  The  ungraded  class  exists  not  as  a  u  dump  "  or  "  scrap 
heap  "  for  boys  not  easily  controlled,  but  as  a  place  to  regain  their 
better  selves  when  all  other  measures  have  been  tried  and  found 
futile. 

The  boys  very  often  "right  about  faces"  and  march  toward  a 
higher  and  better  career.  Viciousness  is  not  widespread  among  them. 
Wrong  view  of  their  relations  to  teachers  and  authorities,  failure  of 
the  regular  classroom  instructors  to  understand  these  pupils,  ignor- 
ance and  neglect  of  parents  are  the  causes  leading  to  assignment  to 
ungraded  classes.  It  is  verily  incumbent  upon  teachers  to  canvass 
every  case  thoroughly  before  recommending  elimination;  it  is  no 
light  thing  to  take  a  pupil  from  the  normal  environment  of  school 
and  place  him  where  he  considers  himself  penalized,  an  outcast. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  instructors  of  these  boys  meet 
the  others  occasionally  to  discuss  the  cause  and  cure  of  truancy  and 
infractions  of  order  and  discipline.  A  duty  confronts  every  class- 
room teacher  to  be  patient  and  long-suffering  in  such  cases.  Flippant, 
caustic  language  characterizes  far  too  many  "histories"  sent  when 
H(Lrregation  is  sought. 

There  should  be  in  each  classroom  a  small  number  of  books  care- 
fully chosen  to  cultivate  the  reading  habit,  to  inculcate  proper  ideals. 
The  teacher,  through  full  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  could  successfully 
lead  to  the  books  most  helpful.  The  pleasure  and  profit  from  such 
a  course  could  not  fail  to  curb  the  tendency  to  truancy  by  presenting 
something  worth  while  when  they  are  at  home,  by  preventing  the 
playing  of  "  hide  and  seek  "  with  the  teacher  and  attendance  officer. 

To  the  three  classes  located  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  73  boys 
were  sent.  During  the  session  now  ended  50  were  returned  to  regular 
classes;  all  except  4  did  very  acceptable  work.  Twelve,  14  years  old, 
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found  work  as  delivery  boys,  baggage  porters,  and  elevator  boys; 
11  were  sent  to  the  reform  school,  and  4  left  the  city. 

The  proposition  to  establish  an  ungraded  class  for  girls  has  at 
various  times  been  brought  forward,  but  to  my  mind  the  necessity 
does  not  exist.  Unruly,  rude,  and  disagreeable  female  pupils  are 
found  in  the  schools  and  may  be  kept  and  controlled  in  ordinary 
classes. 

By  all  means,  through  transfer,  through  eternal  vigilance  by 
teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  in  cooperation  with  home,  let  the  girl 
remain;  let  her  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  uplift,  guided  and  guarded 
by  sympathetic  and  soulful  teachers. 

Is  it  not  true  that  girls  bad  enough  for  such  separation  are  beyond 
the  school  age?  If  the  angel  is  dead  beyond  resurrection  by  ordi- 
nary school  discipline,  an  institution  is  indicated  where  the  regimen 
is  rigid,  where  work  is  had  not  for  work's  sake  but  for  building 
character.  Not  as  "  undesirables  "  but  as  potentially  good  members 
of  society  they  should  be  regarded. 

Is  it  not  feasible,  as  it  is  desirable,  to  have  backward  and  retarded 
children  placed  under  special  teachers?  The  very  small  class  for 
atypical  children  in  the  southwest  might  be  built  up  byplacing  there- 
in a  few  of  the  very  backward  pupils  found  there.  Such  a  step 
as  an  experiment  may  well  be  undertaken. 

To  conclude,  permit  me  to  say  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  the 
great  cost  of  these  classes  that  police,  courts,  jails,  and  penitentiaries 
are  also  expensive,  and  that  they  are  mainly  restrictive,  while  these 
classes  are  remedial,  reformative,  and  regenerative. 

W.  S.  Montgomery, 
Supervising  Principal. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER. 


June  30, 1916. 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  year  1915-16  draws  to  a  close  we  are  glad  to 
report  that  the  cooperation  between  the  supervising  principals,  the 
school  teachers,  and  our  office  has  decidedly  improved.  While  there  are 
still  many  teachers  who  do  not  cooperate  at  all,  as  well  as  those  who 
only  partly  do  so,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  improvement  is  such  as 
to  make  us  hopeful  for  the  future. 

Again  we  plead  earnestly  for  more  attendance  officers.  Next  year 
we  trust  our  force  will  be  increased  and  an  adequate  salary  be  pro- 
a  ided  for  all. 

The  school  nurses,  medical  inspectors,  juvenile  court,  associated 
charities,  Hebrew  charities,  and  the  clinics  of  two  of  the  hospitals 
in  this  city  have  been  very  helpful,  and  we  certainly  thank  them  for 
the  assistance  they  have  given  to  our  work. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  the  splendid  work  done  by  Miss 
Bogan,  of  this  office.  She  works  faithfully  and  well,  displaying 
always  a  sympathetic  interest  in  each  child  with  whom  she  has  to 
deal.   We  have  always  worked  very  happily  together. 

The  necessity  for  the  ungraded  school  for  boys  has  been  proven 
heyoncl  a  doubt  and  now,  it  seems  to  me,  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  un- 
graded school  for  girls.  Surely  a  girl  should  have  a  chance  to  "  make 
good  M  as  well  as  a  boy,  and  not  only  would  this  be  a  benefit  to  the 
girl  herself,  but  the  moral  influence  on  the  community  would  be 
as  noticeable  as  it  is  now  in  the  case  of  boys  of  indifferent  parents. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Thurston,  the  board  of  education, 
and  all  those  who  are  connected  with  the  school  system  and  other 
cooperative  agencies  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy  to  this  office. 

R(  port  of  icork  done  by  the  attendance  office  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1916. 


Truants: 

Male   389 

Female   5 

Absentees : 

Male  ',  1,834 

Female   797 

Xonattendants : 

Male   67 

Female   29 

Visits  to  parents  2,  771 

1G5 
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Visits  to  schools   427 

Visits  to  private  schools   21 

Visits  in  interest  of  work   410 

Notices  served   79 

Court  cases : 

Police   1 

Juvenile   4 

Reported  to  other  agencies : 

Associated  Charities   30 

Board  of  Children's  Guardians   7 

Juvenile  Court   47 

Child  labor   16 

Police  court   1 

Mrs.  Richardson   4 

Police  for  location   1 

Not  located   100 

Over  and  under  age   139 

Excused  from  school  by  doctors   4 

Out  of  town   92 

Reported  from  Ellis  Island   38 

Excluded   1 

Never  returned   130 

Returned  to  school  -   1,988 

Total  number  of  visits  made  during  year   3,  G3a 

Kespectfully  submitted. 


Sadie  L.  Lewis, 
Chief  Attendance  Officer. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  CHILD  LABOR. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  There  have  been  issued  during  the  school  year  1915-16  940 
age  and  schooling  and  age  certificates.  Of  these,  83  were  age  cer- 
tificates, which,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  child-labor 
law,  were  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court. 

Of  the  940  certificates,  562  were  used  as  working  permits  by  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years:  White  boys,  414;  white 
girls,  91 ;  colored  boys,  56;  colored  girl,  1. 

Upon  the  remaining  certificates,  378  badges  for  street  trades  were 
issued  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  years:  White  boys,  251; 
colored  boys,  127. 

A  statement  made  by  the  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shows 
the  condition  of  the  miscellaneous  trust  fund  on  account  of  child- 
labor  badges  to  be  as  follows: 

July  1,  1915,  balance  on  hand  $46.  06 

Receipts  during  fiscal  year  1916   34.  45 

80.  51 

Refund  made  during  fiscal  year  1916  $1.  55 

Expenditure  during  fiscal  year  1916  52.  50 

  54.05 

July  1,  1916,  balance  on  hand   26.46 

There  is  one  item  wThich  I  think  may  be  of  interest.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  year  it  became  necessary  to  make  an  arrangement  other 
than  that  in  use  during  the  school  term  for  the  examination  of  chil- 
dren applying  for  permits.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  Dr. 
Maeatee  and  an  arrangement  made  by  which  the  children  are  ex- 
a  mined  at  the  Berret  School  on  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week.  This,  it  is  true,  causes  some  additional  confusion  at  the  child- 
labor  office  but  saves  the  applicant  another  trip  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  issue  a  permit  upon  the  same  day  the  application  is  made. 

One  other  item  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  appropriation  bill  for  two  child-labor  inspectors,  which 
was  cut  out  by  the  House  of  ^Representatives,  has  been  replaced  by 
the  Senate  subcommittee. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eleanor  J.  Keene, 

Clerk  in  Charge. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  The  public  night  schools  for  white  pupils  have  enjoyed  an- 
other year  of  usefulness.  The  principals  report  steady  progress  in 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  my  own  observations 
confirm  their  statements.  The  enrollment  also  showed  an  increase, 
the  total  last  year  being  2,890,  while  the  number  enrolled  this  year 
was  2,972. 

High-school  work  was  done  at  the  Business  and  McKinley  Manual 
Training  Schools.  At  the  Business  the  course  covered  instruction 
in  English,  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  and 
commercial  law.  The  school  was  open  71  nights,  and  the  interest  and 
attendance  of  the  pupils  were  well  sustained  for  that  time.  The  en- 
rollment increased  this  year  from  538  to  759,  397  males  and  362  fe- 
males. The  principal  reports  the  best  year  yet.  The  McKinley 
School  was  open  66  nights.  Instruction  covered  courses  in  electricity, 
machine-shop  work,  woodworking,  mechanical  drawing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  The  principal  reports  the 
most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  school  in  regular  attend- 
ance and  work  done,  though  the  enrollment  was  not  quite  as  large  as 
last  year,  the  total  being  814,  381  males  and  433  females,  while  last 
year's  total  was  859.  The  pupils  in  these  high  schools  come  from  all 
sections  of  the  city  and  from  many  walks  of  life.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  adults  who  through  contact  with  life  have  learned  the  need  of 
the  best  possible  equipment  if  success  in  life  is  to  be  achieved.  Con- 
sequently they  bring  to  their  work  earnestness,  ambition,  the  will  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and  so  in  spite  of  bodies  and 
minds  more  or  less  tired  from  the  day's  work  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish more  than  day-school  pupils  in  the  same  number  of  hours.  A 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  Business  school  and  in  the  male 
department  of  the  McKinley  were  seeking  advancement  along  the 
lines  of  their  chosen  occupations.  They  were  working  to  fit  them- 
selves for  promotion,  for  higher  wages,  for  increased  efficiency,  and 
as  a  result  the  general  standard  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  in  the 
community  is  higher.  In  the  millinery  and  dressmaking  classes  at 
the  McKinley  the  majority  of  the  students  were  not  working  with 
a  higher  wage  in  view,  but  were  seeking  to  become  better  home 
makers  and  to  acquire  the  power  of  self-help  along  those  lines.  That 
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they  succeed  in  both  these  efforts  their  teachers  testify.  The  demand 
for  these  subjects  was  so  great  that  pupils  could  be  accommodated 
only  one  night  a  week.  In  millinery  there  were  four  teachers,  each 
one  having  three  separate  classes  a  week.  In  sewing  and  tailoring 
there  were  two  teachers,  each  having  three  separate  classes.  While 
each  pupil  could  have  but  one  night  a  week  in  either  of  these  subjects 
she  was  permitted  to  enter  other  classes  and  many  did  so. 

Instruction  in  millinery  was  given  at  the  Northeast  Industrial 
School  to  three  separate  classes,  having  a  total  enrollment  for  the  sea- 
son of  152.  At  the  Berret  and  Morse  Schools  cooking  classes  were 
held,  two  in  each  building,  a  first-year  class  and  a  second-year  class. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  music  was  taught  in  our  night  schools. 
Mr.  Coggswell,  director  of  music  in  our  schools,  in  connection  with 
the  community  center  work  at  the  Wilson  Normal  School,  conducted 
a  class  in  vocal  music  one  night  a  week.  At  the  McKinley  he 
taught  two  night  per  week,  beginning  with  vocal  music  one  night 
and  orchestral  music  one  night.  After  a  time  the  vocal  class  was 
discontinued  and  two  evenings  a  week  were  devoted  to  instruction  in 
orchestral  music.  The  attendance  at  the  McKinley  music  classes 
was  not  large,  but  Prof.  Coggswell  thinks  a  good  beginning  was 
made.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  success  at  the  Normal. 

Grade  classes  were  held  at  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  Thomson,  and 
Wallach  Schools.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  classes  dropped  from 
1,-2*21  last  year  to  1,052  this,  the  Madison  alone  showing  an  increase. 
The  greatest  decrease  was  at  the  Thomson,  the  drop  being  from  651 
to  526.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  decreased  enrollment  in  the 
foreign  classes  because  of  decreased  immigration,  especially  from  the 
central  and  southern  nations  of  Europe.  As  the  attendance  in  these 
foreign  classes  decreased  the  classes  were  consolidated  and  the  serv- 
ices  of  teachers  temporarily  dispensed  with,  in  accordance  with  the 
distom  in  all  our  night  schools. 

Instruction  in  the  grades  was  carried  on  along  established  lines, 
the  stress  being  placed  on  arithmetic,  oral  and  written ;  English,  in- 
cluding spelling,  reading,  composition,  and  grammar;  geography 
and  United  States  history.  The  results  were  as  satisfactory  as  could 
well  be  expected,  considering  irregular  attendance  and  the  physical 
condition  of  many  who  work  during  the  day  and  come  to  school 
physically  tired. 

While  in  our  work  with  the  foreign  pupils  we  have  always  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  them  their  duty  to  learn  American  ways 
and  to  love  American  institutions,  that  they  may  become  true  and 
useful  American  citizens,  yet  this  year  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  phase  of  our  work  than  ever  before.  At  the  Thomson  a  class 
in  civics  was  held  each  night  by  the  principal,  Mr.  Finckel,  which 
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was  attended  by  those  foreigners  whose  knowledge  of  English  was 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  understand  class  instruction.  Mr.  Finckel, 
in  an  understanding  way,  discussed  with  them  the  principles  of  our 
National  Government,  the  ideals  that  make  possible  democracies, 
and  the  application  of  those  principles  and  ideals  as  seen  in  their 
working  out  in  our  national  and  local  governments.  Pupils  were 
advised  as  to  the  desirability  of  their  becoming  American  citizens 
and  definite  instruction  was  given  them  to  enable  them  to  pass  suc- 
cessfully the  examinations  necessary  to  that  end.  Instruction  along 
die  same  lines  was  given  by  Mr.  Thompson  at  Jefferson  so  far  as 
number  of  pupils  would  warrant.  This  work  was  so  well  received 
and  so  successful  that  it  will  be  continued.  Acknowledgment  should 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  of 
assistance  in  our  work  with  foreigners.  The  effort  that  this  bureau 
is  now  making  in  the  interest  of  Americanism  will  be  productive  of 
great  good. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  interest  of  Flag  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
in  the  Thomson  foreign  class  has  been  maintained.  Its  officers  have 
kept  in  touch  with  the  work,  and  on  the  closing  night  gave  the  usual 
Dumber  of  American  flags  for  excellence  in  composition.  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  also  showed  its  interest  by  presenting  a  beautiful 
medal  to  the  writer  of  the  essay  judged  to  be  best  of  a  set  written 
on  a  patriotic  subject  by  the  foreign  pupils  at  the  Thomson.  The 
Federation  of  Jewish  Women  with  Flag  Chapter  and  the  Twen 
tieth  Century  Club  provided  the  necessary  funds  to  extend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  foreign  classes  at  the  Thomson  from  the  close  of  the 
regular  sessions  early  in  April  into  June.  The  Col.  John  Donalson 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  took  an  active  interest  this  year  in  the  foreign 
class  at  the  Jefferson  School.  Its  officers  visited  the  school  and  at 
its  closing  presented  prizes  for  the  best  compositions  written  by 
foreign  pupils.  The  noble  women  of  these  societies  show  their  love 
of  country  and  their  desire  to  be  of  real  service  in  thus  helping  these 
young  foreigners  to  become  true  American  citizens. 

It  has  been  our  custom  as  far  as  possible  to  select  our  night-school 
teachers  from  the  day-school  corps.  Of  the  74  teachers  in  our  white 
schools  this  year  48  teach  in  our  day  schools,  of  whom  21  are  males 
and  27  females.  Of  the  2G  not  employed  in  our  day  schools  9  are 
males  and  17  females. 

For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  the  Wallach  and  Madison  Schools 
might  well  be  united  and  placed  at  the  Peabody  Building,  which  is 
about  midway  between  the  two,  and  which  would  accommodate 
without  too  great  inconvenience  the  patrons  of  both  schools.  The 
saving  in  cost  of  running  the  combined  schools  would  be  considerable, 
not  only  in  that  fewer  cases  would  be  required,  but  also  in  expense 
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of  fuel  and  lights.  In  the  larger  school  the  pupils  could  be  better 
graded  and  all  classes  kept  up  to  a  good  attendance.  Not  many 
pupils  really  desirous  of  attending  would  be  barred  by  the  greater 
distance  to  travel.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Wallach  and 
Madison  night  schools  be  closed  and  that  a  school  be  opened  at  the 
Peabody. 

I  regret  that  the  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  grant  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  night  schools  as  urged  by  yourself,  the  board 
of  education,  and  the  District  Commissioners.  A  much  larger  use 
of  our  school  buildings  at  night  would  be  profitable.  The  success 
achieved  by  the  Parents'  League  of  the  third  school  division  during 
the  last  winter  in  maintaining  classes  at  the  Wilson  Normal  School 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  such  community  educa- 
tional  work.  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  and  your  associates  in  your 
efforts  to  obtain  adequate  recognition  from  Congress  of  this  need 
will  "  keep  on  keeping  on." 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by' our  night- 
school  teachers  and  of  the- spirit  in  which  it  is  accomplished.  Only 
in  the  most  urgent  cases  is  one  absent  from  her  post  of  duty.  Their 
task  is  hard  and  would  be  most  trying  did  not  heart  unite  with  head 
in  its  performance.  Again  I  recommend  that  their  salaries  be  in- 
creased as  soon  as  practicable.  A  25  per  cent  increase  would  not  be 
too  much.  They  would  then  receive  less  than  what  is  usually  paid 
for  such  service. 

I  would  not  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  thanks  for  the 
kind  consideration  shown  me  personally  by  yourself,  the  members  of 
your  staff,  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  education. 

B.  W.  Murch, 
Director  of  Night  Schools. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC. 


Sir  :  Entering  upon  my  duties  as  director  of  music  of  the  Washing- 
ton public  schools  last  September,  I  immediately  began  a  careful  and 
systematic  investigation  of  the  work  being  done.  On  every  hand  I 
was  most  cordially  greeted  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  I  was  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  tone  of  the  work  as  well  as  with  the  spirit 
manifested.  Particularly  was  this  most  pronounced  in  the  primary 
grades  and  intermediate  grades.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  not  what  it  would  be  had 
the  pupils  acquired  the  power  to  read  music.  It  is  evident  that  most 
of  the  time  has  been  spent  in  rote  singing.  This  is  important  in  the 
first  and  second  grades,  but  when  it  is  continued  through  the  asso- 
ciative period,  where  all  children  are  eager  to  do  things  and  not  be 
continually  told  to  imitate,  when  the  adolescent  period  is  reached 
and  self-consciousness  is  most  manifest,  singing  becomes  more  or  less 
a  failure.  With  the  proper  materials  that  will  enable  teachers  to 
carry  out  the  plans  already  submitted,  this  will  be  easily  remedied. 
Our  aim  will  be  to  so  conduct  the  work  of  the  grades  that  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  year  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  read 
music  as  readily  as  they  read  English  and  to  sing  with  good  tone 
quality  as  well  as  with  evident  music  appreciation. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  to  the  high  schools  that  we  must  look  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  which  at  the  best  can  only  be  well  grounded  in  the  grades. 
Here,  as  in  the  grades,  the  work  must  be  carefully  and  systematically 
carried  out,  which  should  include  a  practical  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  higher  ideals,  sufficient  at  least  to  prepare  a  student  for  a  life  of 
enjoyment  that  can  only  come  to  those  who  by  their  knowledge  of  a 
subject  are  able  to  fully  appreciate  it. 

As  in  the  graded  schools,  not  only  should  the  work  be  required — and 
most  thorough— but  should  be  regarded  as  a  major  study  with  the 
same  credit  as  language  or  mathematics. 

Leading  educators  are  coming  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  touching  as  it  does  every  phase 
of  human  life — physical,  mental,  and  spiritual. 

It  will  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  high 
schools,  that  a  more  uniform  and  complete  system  be  established.  I 
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see  no  good  reason  why  we  can. not  have  a  large  and  effective  chorus, 
glee  clubs,  and  orchestra  in  each  school,  and  as  a  result  bring  these 
together  in  one  grand  festival,  where  the  best  work  of  great  masters 
can  be  properly  given,  thus  rounding  out  the  course  of  training  we 
have  already  prepared. 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  realized  the  value  of  the  school 
orchestra  in  its  stimulating  effect  not  only  upon  those  who  play 
different  instruments,  but  particularly  helpful  in  the  promotion  of 
school  spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  development  of  musical  taste 
and  appreciation,  we  began  the  work  this  year,  and  as  a  result  many 
of  the  schools  have  their  own  orchestras  and  each  division  is  able 
to  supply  creditable  orchestral  music  for  their  commencement  exer- 
cises. 

I  wish  particularly  to  commend  the  board  of  education  in  making 
provision  for  the  supply  of  suitable  music  in  order  to  carry  on  this 
work.  It  is  important,  however,  that  not  only  music  should  be  pro- 
vided, but  suitable  instruments,  such  as  French  horns,  bassoons,  oboes, 
violas,  cellos,  double  basses,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  make 
a  complete  orchestra  and  should  be  owned  by  the  schools.  Again,  it 
would  greatly  stimulate  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  place  Wash- 
ington in  the  musical  foreground  if  each  division  could  be  supplied 
with  a  complete  set  of  band  instruments,  that  boys  who  showed 
decided  talent  might  learn  to  play. 

Particularly  would  I  urge  the  complete  equipment  of  a  high-school 
cadet  band  and  drum  corps  of  at  least  100  pieces.  If  Congress  will 
supply  the  funds  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  players.  Nothing  would 
lend  greater  inspiration  and  add  to  the  already  splendid  showing 
made  by  the  cadets  than  to  have  their  own  band,  fully  equipped  and 
brought  to  the  same  standard  of  real  efficiency.  When  a  city  like 
Oakland,  Cal.,  can  furnish  money  to  fully  equip  29  bands  and  29 
orchestras,  certainly  a  great  city  like  Washington  should  not  be 
behind. 

With  efficient  work  in  the  grades,  where  every  child  is  taught  this 
universal  language,  with  the  splendid  possibilities  of  our  high  schools, 
organized  orchestras,  bands,  choruses,  etc..  the  future  musical  stand- 
ing of  Washington  can  easily  take  first  rank. 

Hamlin  E.  Cogswell. 

To  the  Superintendent  or  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  on  the  work  in  drawing  for  1915-16. 
The  main  outline  is  essentially  the  same  as  given  in  a  previous  report. 
I  should  like,  however,  to  call  attention  to  several  features  of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  the  different  grades. 

In  the  first  grade  the  fondness  of  little  children  for  bright  colors 
is  shown  in  the  freshness  and  directness  apparent  in  the  free  paint- 
ing. Flowers,  landscapes,  figure  drawings — any  of  these  show  the 
child's  evident  enjoyment  of  the  lessons.  They  fairly  revel  in  bright 
color. 

In  the  third  grade  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  color  work  has 
developed.  It  is  made  to  correlate  with  the  other  studies.  Notice- 
able is  the  lovely  unit  of  work  in  connection  with  the  geography 
of  Japan.  In  the  hands  of  many  of  the  teachers  this  has  blossomed 
into  beautiful  sand-board  construction,  while  pictures  of  Torii,  lan- 
terns, and  of  the  famous  mountain,  have  made  charming  little  studies. 

A  comparison  of  the  construction  work  of  the  second  and  fourth 
grades  shows  the  marked  increase  of  control  attained  by  the  fourth- 
grade  children.  While  the  first  steps  are  shown  by  the  first  and 
second  grades,  very  simple  and  suited  to  the  little  fingers,  in  the  fourth 
grade,  where  the  various  means  of  locomotion  are  studied  and  Viking 
ships  and  halls  and  war  implements  constructed,  the  pupils  have 
shown  in  their  complicated  problems  decided  originality  and  great 
manual  dexterity. 

%j 

Two  things  in  regard  to  the  upper  grades  stand  out  in  my  mind. 
One  is  the  construction  work  which  develops  through  the  calendar 
mount  of  the  fifth,  the  portfolio  of  the  sixth,  to  the  craftsmanlike 
bookbinding  of  the  seventh  grade.  My  great  desire  has  been  to  get 
a  piece  of  work  for  the  upper  grades  that  should  be  real,  and  cer- 
tainly all  three  steps  of  this  work  have  shown  that  thev  fulfill  that 
purpose.  The  calendar  mount,  besides  the  construction,  involves  a 
problem  in  design,  the  proper  placing  of  the  picture  and  calendar. 
The  portfolio,  a  step  in  advance  in  the  larger  size  and  more  com- 
plicated pasting,  and  the  binding  of  a  magazine  article  in  an  artistic 
way,  all  give  an  accuracy  and  skill  that  will  always  be  of  educational 
value  to  any  pupil  attaining  to  it. 
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The  other  item  of  special  interest  is  the  color  work  in  the  upper 
four  grades.  To  my  mind  the  introduction  of  color  in  these  grades  is 
a  most  important  step  in  advance  in  developing  the  course  of  study 
in  drawing.  The  nature  work  in  the  fifth  grade  in  water  color  and 
m  the  sixth  grade  in  crayon,  and  the  block  printing  in  the  eighth 
o-rade,  have  accomplished  more  than  almost  any  other  exercise  to 
cultivate  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

It  may  be  in  place  here  to  speak  of  certain  new  features  which  have 
marked  the  year.  In  the  fourth  grade,  at  a  teachers'  meeting,  a  new 
method  of  presenting  lettering  to  the  pupils  was  given.  This  method 
has  been  tried  out  with  gratifying  success.  Another  problem  in 
lettering  which  was  taught  to  the  teachers  and  given  through  them 
to  the  pupils,  was  block  lettering  in  the  seventh  grade.  This  was 
applied  in  placing  the  title  on  the  piece  of  work  in  bookbinding.  I 
hope  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge  gained  in  the  seventh  grade  by 
making,  in  the  eighth  grade,  posters  combining  object  drawing  and 
this  block  lettering  in  a  design. 

A  plan  I  had  had  in  mind  for  some  time  but  could  not  follow  on 
account  of  pressure  of  other  work,  was  successfully  carried  out  early 
in  the  school  year.  That  is,  I  held  a  series  of  meetings  for  all  the 
grade  teachers  in  the  drawing  office.  I  had  an  exhibition  of  the  first 
semester's  work  on  the  walls,  and  I  went  over  with  the  teachers  the 
plan  of  the  course  of  study,  illustrated  by  good  examples  from  their 
own  schools.  I  held  these  meetings  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible 
in  order  that  they  might  be  of  real  practical  use  in  the  schoolrooms. 
Judging  by  the  kind  things  said  by  many  of  the  teachers,  they  were 
most  helpful. 

When  I  called  for  the  usual  examples  of  work  at  the  close  of  the 
first  semester  I  asked  for  two  examples  of  construction  work  from 
each  school.  I  do  not  often  do  this,  for  sending  construction  pieces 
involves  so  much  extra  care  for  the  teacher — in  order  to  carry  well 
they  must  be  boxed — so  having  this  beautiful  and  suggestive  collec- 
tion of  Viking  ships,  castles,  shields,  Greek  temples,  colonial  homes, 
carriages,  milk  wagons,  beds,  cradles,  chairs,  and  tables.  I  held  a 
second  series  of  grade  meetings,  one  grade  at  a  time,  with  all  the 
construction  sent  from  that  grade  on  exhibition.  The  attendance  at 
this  series  of  meetings,  though  entirely  voluntary,  was  most  encour- 
aging. 

Supplementary  meetings  were  held  as  follows:  Two  eighth  grade, 
for  the  review  of  the  block  printing  in  color,  with  the  attendance 
optional,  and  three  seventh  grade,  to  give  to  the  teachers  the  new 
problem  of  bookbinding. 

In  the  eighth  grades  we  study  the  gifted  John  W.  Alexander 
through  his  great  picture,  "Isabella  and  the  Pot  of  Basil."  We 
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study  Alexander  as  he  is  a  noted  American,  and  as  examples  of  his 
work  are  to  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Library  as  well  as  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  We  have  been  cordially  helped  in  this 
study  by  the  picture  departments  of  both  the  Congressional  and 
public  libraries. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  was  offered  when,  under  the  Federation 
of  Arts,  a  loan  collection  of  pictures  by  Alexander  was  shown  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery.  As  the  beautiful  "  Isabella  "  was  there,  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  many  of  the  eighth-grade  schools,  mostly  accompanied 
by  the  drawing  teacher,  but  sometimes  by  their  own  grade  teacher, 
visited  and  enjoyed  the  exhibit. 

Annie  M.  Wilson, 
Director  of  Drawing. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  The  work  of  the  past  year  has  progressed  smoothly,  along 
substantially  the  same  lines  as  the  year  before.  A  special  effort  was 
made  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  secure  a  greater  uniformity 
in  the  instruction  throughout  the  District,  to  the  end  that  certain 
definite  results  might  be  assumed  as  universal.  Care  was  taken  that 
this  emphasis  upon  definiteness  should  not  result  in  narrowness. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  enrollment  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
after  the  February  promotions,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
two  part-time  shops  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  northeast  and 
southeast  sections.  These  shops  were  placed  at  the  Webb  and  Cranch 
Schools,  the  former  being  open  three  days  and  the  latter  two  days. 

The  experiment  at  the  Lenox  was  continued,  and  the  results  were 
quite  as  pleasing  as  before.  A  number  of  large  pieces  of  cabinet- 
work executed  under  the  community  plan  were  completed  and  will 
be  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  school.  A  study  of  house  framing 
was  made,  the  model  being  upon  a  large  enough  scale  to  insure  inter- 
est and  value.  Some  full-sized  details  of  a  house  were  constructed. 
The  work  in  mechanical  drawing  was  continued,  and  better  results 
were  attained.  The  industrial  work  of  the  girls  was  very  good  last 
year  and  particularly  so  this  year,  both  in  amount  and  quality.  So 
far  as  the  industrial  side  of  the  work  of  these  classes  is  concerned, 
there  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  results,  although,  if 
the  facilities  could  be  provided,  other  forms  of  work  should  be  added, 
so  those  who  have  no  particular  taste  for  the  kinds  now  taught  could 
turn  to  some  line  which  might  be  more  to  their  liking.  The  success 
of  the  general  plan  at  the  Lenox  School  depends,  it  seems  to  me, 
almost  wholly  upon  the  results  of  the  modified  classroom  work. 

There  was  less  development  at  the  Smallwood  this  year  than  had 
been  hoped  for,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  establish  a  full 
vocational  class.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  could 
not  promise  car  fare  and  lunches  at  least  or  to  other  causes,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  offer  of  the  schools  to  meet  the  demand  for 
vocational  training,  of  which  we  have  had  numerous  expressions,  was 
not  accepted.  However,  the  prevocational  work  of  the  regular  Small- 
wood  classes  was  eminently  successful  in  itself.  It  is  still  to  be  ex- 
pected that  from  this  building  alone  a  reasonable  demand  for  voca- 
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tional  work  will  come,  but  there  will  undoubtedly  need  to  be  similar 
schools  established  in  other  sections  of  the  city  to  help  feed  a  full 
vocational  class.  With  the  additions  to  the  machine-tool  equipment 
of  the  wood  shop  and  the  opening  of  a  small  printing  shop  next  fall 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  shopwork  at  McKinley  School  has  shown  the  result  of  the 
recent  experiments  with  electric  motors,  bench  drills,  and  electric  fans. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  machines  was  manufactured  after 
the  completion  of  the  jigs,  which  were  designed  and  begun  last  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  appropriation  for  a  foundry  for  McKinley 
will  pass  in  the  pending  bill,  and  that  the  foundry  will  prove  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  a  gymnasium,  adequate  assembly  hall,  and  other 
additions  and  improvements  which  have  been  urged  for  the  past  two 
years. 

It  was  not  possible  to  extend  the  sixth-grade  work  beyond  last 
year's  limits,  as  there  was  no  more  time  of  any  of  the  instructors 
available. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  still  another  reference  to  the 
very  urgent  need  of  better  salaries  for  manual-training  teachers. 
While  this  need  has  been  obvious  for  many  years,  it  has  not,  per- 
haps, been  so  keenly  felt  as  now.  I  trust  a  step  toward  improvement 
will  be  taken  soon. 
Respectfully, 

J.  A.  Chamberlain. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir  :  As  I  review  the  work  of  the  year  in  the  department  of  domes- 
tic science,  there  seems  to  be  little  to  report,  for  nothing  very  new 
was  attempted  and  the  reports  submitted  for  the  past  two  years  were 
quite  comprehensive. 

The  teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work  of  my  corps 
conscientiously  strove  to  make  the  work  practical  and  effective,  for 
living  conditions  to-day,  more  than  ever,  make  it  necessary  for  the 
girls  to  learn  all  they  can,  while  in  school,  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
home  making. 

As  this  is  the  only  opportunity  many  of  these  girls  will  have  to 
learn  anything  about  the  cost  and  use  of  the  food  they  eat,  and  as 
one's  health  depends  so  largely  on  the  food  eaten,  emphasis  was 
placed  on  these  two  things  and  a  few  general  principles  concerning 
the  value  of  food  materials  rather  than  on  teaching  how  to  make 
many  dishes. 

To  understand  the  value  of  the  food  material,  one  must  know  the 
composition  of  it,  its  relative  cost,  and  how  to  cook  it  in  order  to 
retain  and  make  available  the  maximum  amount  of  the  nutrients, 
also  the  principles  underlying  the  feeding  of  people.  We  feel  we 
have  taught  these  things  well  and  as  fully  as  the  girls  of  these  grades 
can  understand.  We  also  feel  that  the  girls  of  the  8B  grade  are  able 
to  plan,  cook,  and  serve  a  simple  meal,  wash  dishes  well,  and  keep  a 
kitchen  in  order. 

HOME  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  home  schools  at  1201  K  Street  northeast,  and  466^  Huntoon 
Place  southwest,  we  have  taught  the  fundamentals  of  keeping  house, 
such  as  the  value  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air;  simplicity  in  furnishings; 
orderliness  in  doing  the  work  required  to  keep  the  house ;  and  clean- 
ness in  the  covered  as  well  as  the  uncovered  places.  One  lesson  a 
week  of  this  work  was  given  the  girls  of  the  6B  grades  in  these  two 
sections  of  the  city.  As  it  is  a  very  practical  course  in  house  sani- 
tation and  hygiene  it  should  be  given  to  every  girl  in  the  city  in  the 
KB  grade,  as  the  girls  of  this  grade  are  of  just  the  age  to  respond  to 

it  and  be  influenced  by  it. 
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PRE  VOCATION  AL  WORK. 

In  the  Smallwood  School  there  has  been  time  to  do  more  of  this 
kind  of  work  for  the  children  there  had  three  lessons  a  week  in  the 
subject,  hence  it  was  possible  to  let  the  children  do  over  and  over 
again  each  part  of  the  work  and  they  attained  thereby  more  perfect 
results  in  the  details  of  housework  and  cooking. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  of  the  Lenox  School  had  beside 
the  regular  lesson  in  cooking  one  lesson  each  week  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  home  making. 

The  eighth  grade  girls  of  these  two  schools  are  now  readv  to  be- 
gin  work  of  a  true  vocational  character,  such  as  specializing  in  mak- 
ing certain  dishes  to  supply  orders;  or  planning  menus  for  luncheons 
and  receptions;  or  even  supervision  of  the  preparation  and  service 
of  these  refreshments.  There  is  a  field  for  this  kind  of  work,  so  we 
hope  provision  will  be  made  to  give  these  girls  opportunity  to  thus 
prepare  themselves  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  rooms  separate  from  the 
ones  now  used  must  be  provided,  and  they  must  be  furnished  with 
equipment  to  allow  10  or  12  girls  to  work  at  a  time  on  individual 
projects. 

That  girls  may  begin  to  earn  money  in  this  way  was  demonstrated 
during  the  bread  contest  this  year.  The  girl  whose  bread  received 
the  highest  score  in  the  contest  presented  for  each  step  thereof  loaves 
of  bread  so  nearly  perfect  and  so  much  alike  that  the  teachers  felt 
she  could  earn  money  by  making  and  selling  bread,  so  suggested 
she  work  up  a  home  industry  in  this  line.  The  teachers  are  solicit- 
ing orders  for  her  and  she  is  filling  them  and  earning  a  small 
sum  for  her  own  maintenance.  If  a  girl  who  has  had  only  one 
lesson  in  cooking  a  week  for  two  years  can  learn  enough  to  do  this 
well,  we  feel  very  confident  the  girls  of  the  8B  grade  of  the  prevoca- 
tional  schools  can  work  up  many  home-industry  lines. 

BREAD  CONTEST. 

Though  we  often  planned  to  have  a  city-wide  bread  contest  for 
the  pupils  of  the  cooking  schools  we  never  tried  to  do  it  until  this 
year,  but  so  much  interest  was  aroused  and  so  much  good  resulted 
from  it  we  intend  to  make  it  a  feature  of  each  year's  work.  We 
feel  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  Avere  benefited  by  thus  measuring 
their  work  by  a  standard  which  is  accepted  by  experts. 

There  were  three  steps  in  the  contest.  The  first  one  was  a  strictly 
local  affair  in  each  cooking  center.  All  girls  above  the  7A  grade 
were  eligible  to  enter  the  contest.  They  made  and  baked  the  bread 
at  home  and  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  teacher  of  the  center  this 
bread  was  taken  to  the  center  and  judged  or  scored.    The  girls  mak- 
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ing  the  best  loaves  were  selected  to  represent  that  center  in  the  next 
step  or  in  what  was  termed  the  "  group  contest."  On  the  day  preced- 
ing the  one  appointed  for  this  contest  these  representatives  made 
and  baked  bread  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  of  cooking  of  their 
respective  cooking  centers.  This  bread  was  sent  to  the  school  which 
was  selected  as  the  center  of  that  group  and  was  scored  in  competi- 
tion with  bread  made  in  other  cooking  centers  composing  the  group. 

There  were  eight  of  these  group  contests.  The  maker  of  the  bread 
receiving  the  highest  score  in  each  of  these  was  called  the  group 
champion.  These  champions  again  made  and  baked  bread  in  the 
presence  of  their  teacher  of  cooking  and  sent  the  bread  to  the  Frank- 
lin School,  where  it  was  scored  in  competition  with  that  from  the 
other  groups.  The  maker  of  the  bread  receiving  the  highest  score 
in  this  was  designated  the  city  champion. 

A  work  credit  was  given  to  each  girl  who  entered  the  contest.  A 
blue  badge  was  given  to  the  girl  in  each  cooking  school  whose  bread 
received  the  highest  score  and  red  ribbon  badges  to  those  whose 
bread  was  scored  second,  third,  and  fourth  high.  Five  dollars  in 
the  form  of  a  savings  account  was  given  to  each  of  the  group  cham- 
pions, $8  was  given  to  the  city  champion,  and  $4  to  the  one  whose 
bread  received  the  second  highest  score  in  the  city-wide  contest. 

The  Housekeepers'  Alliance  of  Washington  gave  the  money  for  the 
group  and  city  champion  prizes.  The  teachers  of  domestic  science 
provided  the  ribbons  and  the  money  for  the  second  city-wide  prize. 

All  the  bread  was  good,  and  exceptionally  good  w  hen  one  consid- 
ers that  these  children  are  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  years,  have 
only  one  lesson  a  week  in  cooking  for  two  years,  only  four  lessons 
in  the  whole  course  in  bread  making  and  very  little  opportunity  to 
put  in  practice  at  home  the  things  they  have  learned.  Much  of  the 
bread  was  excellent.  Teachers,  judges,  and  friends  were  well  pleased 
with  the  showing  made. 

Those  who  helped  score  the  bread  were  Miss  Wessling,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture;  Miss  Atwater, 
Office  of  Home  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  Mrs. 
Calvin,  home-economics  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
These  persons  gave  generously  of  their  time  to  this  work,  and  we 
are  deeply  grateful  to  them  and  desire  to  thus  publicly  acknowl- 
edge it. 

The  bank  books  containing  the  record  of  the  deposit  of  the  money 
in  the  various  savings  banks  of  the  city  were  distributed  to  the  win- 
ners in  the  contest  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Housekeepers'  Alliance 
at  the  J.  O.  Wilson  School.  Mr.  Blair  made  the  presentation  to  the 
girls. 
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We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  teachers 
in  the  corps.  We  desire  also  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
the  salary  given  them  is  lower  than  in  other  cities  and  much  too 
small  for  the  work  they  are  doing.  We  urge  that  this  matter  be 
presented  to  the  board  of  education  and  to  Congress,  with  recom- 
mendation that  a  readjustment  of  the  schedule  be  made  in  favor  of 
these  teachers. 

You  and  other  officials  of  the  schools  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  accomplish  so  much,  and  we  earnestly  thank  you  for  this 
support. 

Respectfully, 

Emma  S.  Jacobs, 
Director  Domestic  Science. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  ART. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  No  radical  change  has  occurred  in  the  work  of  the  domestic 
art  department  during  the  past  term,  but  we  feel  that  the  year  has 
been  marked  by  a  decided  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  results 
achieved,  as  well  as  by  a  deepening  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  latter  seem  to  realize  more  and  more  the 
vital  connection  between  their  handwork  in  school  and  their  oppor- 
tunity— and  often  necessity — for  applying  it  at  home. 

The  first  year  of  the  sewing  course  is  occupied  in  making  the 
child  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  required  tools  and  in  teaching  her 
the  simple  stitches  and  plain  seams,  every  principle  being  imme- 
diately applied  in  the  making  of  small,  useful  articles,  such  as  pin 
disks,  kitchen  holders,  needlebooks,  dust  cloths,  etc.,  and,  later  in 
the  year,  button  bags,  towels,  and  similar  articles. 

Last  fall  a  new  feature  was  introduced  into  the  work  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades,  which  has  met  with  a  wTonderful  response  from  the 
little  girls.  Each  teacher  was  provided  with  a  large  jointed  wooden 
doll,  which  she  took  from  class  to  class  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
garments  made,  the  work  of  these  two  grades  really  functioning 
around  the  dressing  of  the  doll.  Simple  articles  of  clothing  are 
made,  using  progressively  the  various  stitches,  seams,  hems,  fasten- 
ings, etc.,  that  are  found  necessary.  The  pupils  cut  all  garments 
from  patterns  furnished  them.  Each  child  has  a  certain  amount  of 
choice,  guided,  of  course,  by  the  teacher,  in  the  matter  of  materials 
and  trimmings,  and  the  quicker  children  finishing  the  prescribed 
work  put  in  their  time  making  small  extra  things  for  the  doll,  such 
as  hats  or  bonnets.  Through  this  very  practical  application  of  their 
work  the  children  gain  some  idea  of  taste  and  hygiene  in  dress, 
besides  the  ability  to  choose  materials  and  buy  intelligently.  Some 
instruction  in  textiles  is  begun  in  the  first  year  and  continued 
throughout  the  curriculum.  The  quantity  and  cost  of  materials  are 
considered  in  the  case  of  each  garment,  and  thus  principles  of  eco- 
nomical buying  and  cutting  are  instilled  as  far  as  possible. 

One  great  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  a  foundation  that  will 
enable  our  pupils  not  only  to  make  clothing,  but  to  keep  it  in  order, 
and  to  have  an  individual  sense  of  responsibility  about  their  clothes. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  girls  are  taught  the  various  methods  of 
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mending,  patching  and  darning.  They  are  encouraged  to  do  this 
work  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  school. 

In  the  sixth  grade  there  is  a  broader  development  along  the  line 
of  textile  study,  together  with  a  study  of  materials  in  relation  to  the 
making  of  garments,  as,  for  instance,  cost,  width,  amount  necessary 
of  the  various  materials.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  time  does  not 
permit  more  extended  instruction  in  buying,  with  scientifically  con- 
ducted shopping  trips. 

All  sixth-grade  girls  make  the  bags,  caps,  aprons,  sleeves,  holders, 
and  towels  which  they  use  the  following  year  in  cooking  class.  They 
also  make  a  middy  blouse,  small-sized  but  perfect  in  every  detail, 
which  serves  as  a  model  for  use  in  making  the  full-sized  garment. 
Many  of  the  girls  have  made  these  blouses  for  their  own  use  and 
great  interest  has  been  shown  in  them.  The  effort  was  made  to 
have  at  least  one  full-sized  middy  blouse  made  cooperatively  in  each 
class  to  be  given  to  some  needy  child  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Other  sewing  is  done  for  charity  by  the  quicker  pupils  and  those 
repeating  the  work  of  the  grade.  During  the  past  year  about  ISO 
garments,  dresses,  skirts,  rompers,  gowns,  etc.,  were  turned  over  to 
those  in  charge  of  Camp  Good  Will  and  the  baby  camp  as  an  offering 
from  the  sewing  classes.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  was  done  in  this 
line  last  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  change  in  the  plan  of  work 
afforded  less  odd  time.  There  has  been  no  abatement  of  interest, 
however,  on  the  part  of  either  teachers  or  pupils.  In  addition  to  the 
articles  mentioned  the  fifth-grade  class  at  the  Seaton  School  and  the 
girls  at  the  Lenox  prevocational  center  have  made  about  50  aprons 
to  be  used  in  the  Montesorri  class  at  the  Seaton  School.  The  money 
providing  the  material  for  this  work  is  from  a  special  fund  for  the 
purpose.  Any  pupil  who  wishes  may  bring  material  from  home 
and  make  a  garment  for  herself  in  lieu  of  the  charity  work  done  in 
extra  time,  although  the  latter  is  recommended. 

The  progress  in  the  two  prevocational  centers  has  been  most  en- 
couraging, and  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  pupils  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  enthusiastic  effort  they  have  put  forth.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  course  the  sewing  machine  is  studied  as  to  its  care  and  use. 
The  function  of  the  paper  pattern  is  taught,  with  careful  instruction 
for  using.  Pains  are  taken  that  the  pupil  shall  become  independent 
in  her  work  so  that  she  may  carry  her  attempts  into  the  home  without 
feeling  helpless.  After  making  one  garment  under  class  instruction 
the  girls  are  required  to  duplicate  the  same  without  help. 

The  results  obtained  were  most  gratifying,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  exhibition  held  at  each  school  the  closing  days  of  the  term. 
Many  of  the  girls  had  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  or  more  well  made 
articles  of  clothing  to  take  home  as  a  result  of  the  year's  work,  and 
each  girl  in  the  higher  grade  made  a  spring  hat. 
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At  the  Smallwood  School,  3  lessons,  45  minutes  each,  there  were 
made  during  the  year  350  garments  and  29  hats.  Each  pupil  also 
made  a  book  of  models  with  descriptions.  At  the  Lenox,  2  lessons 
per  week,  about  200  articles  of  clothing  were  made. 

In  the  millinery  work,  which  is  taken  up  in  the  7B  grade,  special 
attention  is  given  to  renovating  materials.  The  pupils  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  their  old  hats  and  trimmings  to  make  over  in  class 
and  individual  help  and  instruction  is  given  as  to  the  best  course  to 
adopt  in  each  case.  A  millinery  exhibition  was  held  just  before 
Easter,  not  one  of  the  hats  displayed  having  cost  more  than  65  cents , 
and  a  majority  under  50  cents.  The  value  of  this  course  is  obvious  in 
teaching  economy  and  in  stimulating  the  imagination  of  the  pupil 
to  see  the  possibilities  in  materials  that  otherwise  might  be  cast  aside 
as  unusuable. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sewing  instruction  in  the  grades  should 
have  to  come  to  an  end  in  the  sixth  grade  at  that  period  of  the  girl's 
development  when  she  is  just  beginning  to  feel  a  responsibility  for 
her  own  clothes  and  to  be  interested  in  making  them. 

In  the  atypical  schools  the  work  is  showing  decided  results,  but 
here  progress  must  necessarily  be  slow.  Such  simple  principles  as 
the  girls  can  grasp  are  applied  in  the  most  interesting  forms.  Many 
very  attractive  and  useful  articles  have  been  made. 

The  only  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  corps  was  the  resignation 
of  Miss  N.  E.  Counselman  and  the  appointment  of  Miss  Jessie  F. 
McPherson  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  latter  a  graduate  of  the  National 
School  of  Domestic  Art  and  Science,  Washington,  D.  C. 

According  to  the  usual  custom,  the  teachers  of  the  force  were 
called  together  last  September  four  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools  to  prepare  materials  for  distribution,  and  have  met  together 
at  stated  intervals  for  conference.  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  them  my  appreciation  of  their  loyalty  and  con- 
sistent support  throughout  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Margaret  W.  Gate,  Director. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  MEDICAL  INSPECTOR  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  medical  inspection  service  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 

Transferred  from  the  administrative  control  of  the  health  depart- 
ment to  that  of  the  board  of  education  by  the  appropriation  act  effec- 
tive July  1,  1915,  the  status  of  this  service  was  not  altogether  clear 
until  about  September  1,  1915,  and  the  report  therefore  will  include 
no  account  of  activities  prior  to  that  date  beyond  the  statement  that 
school  nurses  were  employed  in  completing  cases  remaining  over  at 
the  close  of  school  term  and  in  attendance  at  the  summer  playground 
centers.  Schools  being  in  recess,  there  were  no  duties  for  medical 
and  dental  inspectors  to  perform. 

With  the  opening  of  the  school  term  some  substitute  for  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  formerly  subserved  by  the  health  department 
became  necessary,  and  accordingly  the  supervising  medical  inspec- 
tor was  designated  to  assume  administrative  control.  This  necessi- 
tated the  abandonment  of  many  of  the  field  activities  formerly  per- 
formed by  him  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  office  at  the  Frank- 
lin Building,  with  the  keeping  of  daily  office  hours. 

Many  adaptations  of  proceduce  became  necessarv  and  were  made  as 
the  situations  requiring  them  arose.  Altogether  the  transition  was 
accomplished  quite  smoothly  and  few  serious  difficulties  were  en- 
countered. 

The  work  of  the  supervising  medical  inspector  comprised  the  re- 
ceipt, tabulation,  and  filing  of  the  reports  of  field  workers — doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses;  of  transmitting  health  office  information  con- 
cerning contagious  diseases  among  school  children,  and  of  securing 
health  office  services  in  connection  with  necessary  disinfection  of 
schoolrooms  and  books;  of  adjusting  controversies  arising  in  the 
course  of  the  work;  of  making  physical  examinations  of  children 
seeking  work  permits  and  coming  from  high  schools,  parochial 
schools,  and  from  without  the  jurisdiction ;  of  investigating  applica- 
tions for  waiver  of  the  vaccination  law;  or  revaccinating  children 
alleging  immunity  to  vaccinia ;  of  providing  for  the  examination  of 
suspected  atypical  pupils  and  of  reviewing  reports  of  these  examina- 
tions and  making  recommendations  thereon ;  of  reviewing  reports  of 
physical  examinations  of  candidates  for  normal  school  and  of  mak- 
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ing  recommendations  thereon;  of  supervising  the  work  of  school 
nurses  and  of  holding  weekly  conferences  with  them;  and  of  making 
such  supervisory  visits  in  the,  field  as  exigencies  demanded  or  time 
permitted.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  practicable  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  number  and  kind  of  examinations  made  in  the  supervising  in- 
spector's office,  but  means  will  be  devised  to  do  so  in  the  future.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  160  pupils  who  sought  to  be  exempted  from 
vaccination  on  the  plea  of  two  or  more  previous  unsuccessful  inocula- 
tions were  vaccinated  with  successful  results  in  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases.    (Figures  approximate;  not  every  case  verified.) 

The  medical  inspectors  performed  their  duties  with  commendable 
industry,  intelligence,  and  thoroughness.  A  tabular  summary  of  the 
work  done  by  them  follows : 

Summary  of  work  of  medical  inspectors  of  public  schools,  year  1915-16. 

Number  of  visits  to  school  buildings   7,  014 

Number  of  visits  to  homes  of  pupils   62 

Number  of  schoolrooms  inspected: 

For  sanitary  condition   1,  288 

For  general  observation  of  pupils   5,  82G 

For  detection  of  contagion  carriers   406 

Total   7,  520 

Number  of  pupils  given  individual  examination : 

For  detection  of  physical  defect,  none  found   816 

For  detection  of  physical  defect,  treatment  recommended   1,  713 

To  determine  whether  vaccinated,  satisfactory   2,  991 

To  determine  whether  vaccinated,  unsatisfactory   566 

To  determine  the  advisability — 

Of  transfer  to  a  special  school   93 

Of  admission  to  normal  school   428 


Of  issuing  a  work  permit- 
Of  readmission  to  school- 
Of  exclusion  from  school- 


5, 128 
1,  541 
1,  001 


246 


For  miscellaneous  purposes 


Total 


14,  523 


CAUSES  OF  EXCLUSION. 


Cases. 


Chicken  pox  

Culture  taken,  pending  report- 
Diphtheria   

Exposure  to  contagious  disease 

Impetigo  

Measles  

Mumps  

Pediculosis  

Pink  eye  

Ringworm  


60 
524 
23 
53 
107 
12 
13 
362 
79 
69 
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Scabies   40 

Scarlet  fever   17 

Tonsillitis,  acute  :   56 

Whooping  cough   32 

Miscellaneous  conditions   94 


Total  1,  541 


Attention  should  here  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
medical  inspectors  in  active  work  in  the  field  is  at  this  time  less  by 
two  than  when  the  service  was  inaugurated,  in  1903.  In  the  13  years 
that  have  elapsed  many  new  schools  have  been  built  and  the  school 
population  has  greatly  increased.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  prevail- 
ing method  of  work,  it  is  evident  that  additional  inspectors  should 
be  provided.  But  meanwhile  the  scope  and  direction  of  medical 
inspection  has  everywhere  else  broadened  and  changed,  and  the  time 
has  come,  in  my  opinion,  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to  modern- 
ize the  service.  For  the  present  this  may  be  best  accomplished  by  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  regulations  governing  the  work,  the  present 
code  having  remained  in  force  practically  without  amendment  since 
the  establishment  of  medical  inspection  in  this  District. 

The  dental  inspectors  are  to  be  commended  also  for  their  diligence. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  work  accomplished  was  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  John  E.  Francis,  dental  inspector  for  colored  schools, 
resigned  October  1,  1915  (having  performed  no  service  in  Septem- 
ber), and  his  successor  was  not  appointed  until  January  1,  191G, 
when  Dr.  C.  C.  Fry  took  up  the  work  in  the  colored  schools. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  work  done  by  these  two  inspec- 
tors: 

Summary  of  work  of  dental  inspectors  of  public  schools,  year  1915-16. 


Number  of  visits  to  school  buildings   280 

Number  of  pupils  examined   8,  238 

Number  of  pupils  found  to  have  abscess   124 

Number  of  pupils  found  to  have  cavities   7,  431 

Number  of  pupils  with  missing  permanent  teeth   617 

Number  of  lesions  found : 

Abscess    137 

Cavity,  temporary  teeth   8,  358 

Cavity,  permanent  teeth   16,  774 

Permanent  teeth  missing   617 

Number  of  recommendations  made: 

Of  cleaning  teeth   ^  105 

Of  filling  cavities   7  431 

Of  regulating  teeth   1}  341 

Of  extracting  teeth   4  551 


It  may  be  seen  that  both  dental  inspectors  examined  something 
over  8,000  pupils ;  if  the  two  inspectors  had  worked  during  the  entire 
school  year,  about  10,000  inspections  would  have  been  accomplished. 
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At  the  prevailing  rate  of  examination  the  entire  pupil  body  would  be 
inspected  once  every  five  years,  but  it  would  be  quite  fortuitous 
whether  a  given  individual  had  his  examination  in  the  first  grade 
or  the  sixth  grade  or  at  all.  With  the  two  inspectors  provided  it  is 
possible,  however,  that  all  the  first-grade  pupils  and  all  the  seventh- 
grade  pupils  could  be  examined  each  year,  and  thus  it  would  come 
about  that  every  pupil  would  come  under  observation  twice  during 
his  grade-school  life  and  at  the  times  of  maximum  importance. 
This  course  of  procedure  is  recommended  for  adoption. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  white  to 
colored  pupils  is  about  two  to  one,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  mini- 
mum number  of  dental  inspectors  should  be  two  wmite  inspectors 
and  one  colored  inspector. 

The  school  nurses  have  abundantly  confirmed  the  experience  of 
other  municipalities  that  the  contact  afforded  by  them  between  the 
school  and  the  medical  inspector  on  the  one  hand  and  the  home  and 
clinic  on  the  other  is  vital  to  the  effective  application  of  medical  in- 
spection to  the  physical  redemption  of  defective  children. 

The  nurses  have  worked  zealously  and  effectively,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  statistical  table : 

Summary  of  work  of  school  nurses,  school  year  1915-16. 


Number  of  visits  to  schools  2,  762 

Number  of  visits  to  pupils'  homes  4, 104 

Original  visits  *  1,  628 

Follow-up  visits  2,  376 

Number  of  pupils  taken  to  clinic  1,  512 

Original  visits  .   665 

Revisits   847 

Number  of  cases  completed  1,  282 

Cured  of  defect  (nurse's  aid  throughout)   705 

Treatment   instituted,    responsibility    assumed  by 

parents   577 

Abandoned,  cooperation  of  parents  refused,  pupil 

moved  away,  or  condition  irremediable   84 

Number  of  interviews  had  13,  619 

With  teachers  4.396 

With  parents  3.  365 

With  pupils  5,  858 

Number  of  visits  to  cooperative  agencies   383 

Number  of  car  fares  expended   2,  346 

CLASSIFIED   NEW    CASES   REFERRED   TO  NURSES. 

Diseases  of  the  eye: 

Error  of  refraction   334 

Strabismus   11 

Disease  of  lids  and  conjunctiva   83 

Disease  of  cornea  and  uveal  tract   12 

Miscellaneous   14 
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Diseases  of  the  ear: 

Defective  hearing   21 

Otorrhea   36 

Miscellaneous   16 

Orthopedic  defects   15 

Anemia   4 

Malnutritution   9 

Diseases  of  mouth,  nose,  and  throat : 

Defective  teeth   132 

Adenoids  and  tonsils   495 

Miscellaneous  '.   37 

Diseases  of  the  skin  : 

Impetigo   55 

Pediculosis   287 

Scabies   49 

Miscellaneous   100 

Unclassified  defects   38 

Total  new  cases   1(  74$ 

Remaining  cases   466 

Official  regulations  denning  the  nurses'  responsibility  and  their 
powers  are  much  needed,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  formulate  such 
regulations  as  seem  desirable  and  submit  them  to  you  for  criticism 
and  amendment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  each  supervisory  district  should 
be  provided  with  a  school  nurse,  and  I  hope  that  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  to  bring  this  expansion 
about. 

I  feel  that  I  can  not  too  early  call  attention  to  the  need  of  proper 
quarters  for  the  medical  inspection  service.  For  headquarters  there 
should  be  a  reception  room,  which  might  accommodate  the  files  and 
the  desk  of  a  clerk;  an  adjoining  room  for  the  chief  medical  officer, 
where  interviews  could  be  had  in  quiet  and  privacy ;  and  a  room  in 
which  equipment  for  anthropometric  and  psychometric  examinations 
could  be  gradually  accumulated  and  such  tests  in  appropriate  cases 
conducted.  There  should  be  a  clerk  constantly  on  duty  at  these 
headquarters,  who  should  become  familiar  with  the  files,  the  person- 
nel, and  the  procedure  of  the  service.  The  large  volume  of  business 
passing  through  this  office  by  post,  by  telephone,  and  by  personal 
visit  makes  the  constant  presence  of  a  clerk  pressingly  important. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  medi- 
cal inspectors  in  each  school  building.  A  sine  qua  non  for  efficient 
work  is  a  certain  formality  of  environment,  so  that  the  inspector 
may  see  the  pupil  eye  to  eye,  without  embarassing  spectators  and  in 
quiet.  There  should  be  provided  a  table  or  small  desk,  chair  for  in- 
spector and  chair  for  pupil,  provision  for  washing  the  hands;  the 
room  should  have  good  light,  especially  for  examinations  of  the 
eyes,  and  there  should  be  a  door  to  shut  out  the  school  noises.  Such 
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a  place  may  be  provided  by  adaptation  in  most  school  buildings  as 
they  stand,  and  in  some  buildings  the  principals  have  made  satis- 
factory arrangements.  But  plans  for  new  buildings  should  include 
a  room  for  this  specific  purpose;  such  a  room  need  not  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  medical  inspection  purposes,  but  any  other  use  should 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  its  primary  purpose. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  think  I  should  express  the  conviction 
that  the  medical  inspection  service  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
itself  incorporated  into  the  public  school  body.  Its  mode  of  proce- 
dure heretofore  has  attempted,  by  imposing  certain  duties  on  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  and  medical  inspectors,  to  insure  in  certain  specific 
instances,  and  to  suggest  in  many  others,  that  pupils  and  medical 
inspectors  shall  be  brought  together  through  the  request  of  the 
teacher.  A  search  of  the  files  discloses,  however,  that  certain  teachers 
in  many  schools  have  not  in  the  course  of  an  entire  school  year  pre- 
sented a  single  pupil  for  the  observation  of  the  medical  inspector. 
This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  brought  anew  to  the  attention  of 
supervising  principals  and  of  teachers,  and  opens  the  question 
whether  means  should  be  devised  to  relieve  teachers  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  originating  medical  inspection  of  their  pupils. 
Kespectfully, 

H.  C.  Mac  ATEE,  M.  D., 

Supervising  Medical  Inspector  of  Public  Schools. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


Sir:  The  year's  work  has  stood  strongly  for  the  formation  of 
hygienic  habits  of  action  and  such  physical  exercise  as  increases 
organic  vigor  and  contributes  to  healthful  and  successful  living. 

QUADRUPLE  POSTURE  TEST. 

Heretofore  the  test  for  good  posture  has  consisted  of  three  parts, 
viz :  Good  carriage  of  the  body  while  standing,  exercising,  and  walk- 
ing. This  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "  triple  posture  test."  This 
year  we  added  a  fourth  consideration,  that  of  good  posture  while 
sitting,  particularly  during  the  activities  of  writing  and  reading. 
The  posture  test  now  made  is  called  the  "quadruple  posture  test." 

The  constant  daily  effort  to  secure  hygienic  sitting  positions  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  right  habits  of  posture  necessarily  falls 
upon  the  daily  teacher.  For  this  reason  teachers  have  been  requested 
to  make  the  monthly  examination  in  posture,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  daily  work,  a  few  days  before  the  visit  of  the  special  teacher. 
Those  who  pass  being  placed  upon  the  A  side,  the  physical  training 
teacher  is  able  to  verify  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

The  device  of  giving  a  monthly  per  cent  rating  to  the  class,  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  children  who  succeeded  in  this  quadruple 
test,  has  been  mo  t  helpful  in  inspiring  the  pupils  to  do  their  best. 
They  see  this  rating  upon  the  blackboard  and  are  eager  to  see  it  in- 
crease from  month  to  month. 

SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Congressional  appropriation,  giving  $900  for  six  new  playgrounds, 
brings  the  number  of  school  yards  having  a  fair  amount  of  play 
equipment  up  to  60. 

The  new  grounds  which  were  equipped  with  swings,  seesaws,  and 
a  slide  were  the  Miner,  Douglass,  Corcoran,  Kenilworth,  Morgan,  and 
Congress  Heights. 

This  fundamental  equipment  on  each  of  the  60  playgrounds,  kept 
in  repair  by  congresional  appropriation  averaging  $50  to'  each 
ground,  and  supplemented  by  special  portable  material  secured  from 
money  raised  by  entertainments,  has  brought  about  fairly  satisfactory 
playground  conditions, 
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Teachers  have  had  practical  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  suitable 
games.  Plays  and  games  are  recognized  as  one  department  of  the 
physical  training  course.  Teachers  have  been  impressed  with  their 
educative  value  and  the  opportunity  for  teaching  ethics. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  systematic 
assignment  of  teachers  for  yard  duty  during  the  recess  period. 

SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 

Plays,  games,  and  physical  competitions  properly  conducted  are 
recognized  by  the  community,  as  well  as  by  educators,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  education  of  the  boy  and  girl. 

Last  year  1,427  grammar  grade  boys  came  up  to  the  standard  of 
chinning  four  times,  jumping  5  feet  9  inches,  and  running  60  yards 
in  8f  seconds.  The  higher  standard*  of  chinning  six  times,  jump- 
ing 6  feet  6  inches,  and  running  GO  yards  in  8  seconds  was  attained 
by  680  boys,  while  1,465  girls  were  able  to  run  50  yards  in  8  seconds, 
throw  a  basket  ball  30  feet,  and  do  required  difficult  stunts  on  the 
balance  beam. 

PARENT  AND  TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  number  of  parent  and  teacher  associations,  in  their  desire  to  pro- 
mote community  welfare  and  individual  culture,  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  physical  training  as  a  means  of  health  and  in  the  school 
playground  work  in  particular.  The  director  of  physical  training 
has  given  a  number  of  talks  to  these  organizations  along  these  lines. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  that  much  financial  help  has  been 
given  to  the  general  playground  movement  in  the  city,  while  certain 
associations  have  undertaken  the  entire  support  of  the  school  play- 
ground in  their  own  neighborhood  and  carried  on  special  work  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

CORRELATION   WITH   SCHOOL  WORK. 

In  various  ways  presented  in  other  reports  we  have  endeavored  to 
utilize  all  opportunities  for  correlation  of- the  physical  training  work 
with  the  work  of  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

This  year  the  special  opportunity  has  consisted  in  providing  live 
material  in  the  way  of  dancing,  marching,  pantomimes,  and  games  in 
connection  with  the  school  festival  or  pageant,  and  other  school  inter- 
ests and  celebrations. 

PHYSICAL-TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  eight  special  teachers,  six  have  availed  themselves  at  various 
times  of  opportunities  to  take  summer  courses  in  physical  training 
in  other  cities. 
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Sir:  The  year's  work  has  stood  strongly  for  the  formation  of 
hygienic  habits  of  action  and  such  physical  exercise  as  increases 
organic  vigor  and  contributes  to  healthful  and  successful  living. 

QUADRUPLE  POSTURE  TEST. 

Heretofore  the  test  for  good  posture  has  consisted  of  three  parts, 
viz :  Good  carriage  of  the  body  while  standing,  exercising,  and  walk- 
ing. This  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "triple  posture  test."  This 
year  we  added  a  fourth  consideration,  that  of  good  posture  while 
sitting,  particularly  during  the  activities  of  writing  and  reading. 
The  posture  test  now  made  is  called  the  "quadruple  posture  test." 

The  constant  daily  effort  to  secure  hygienic  sitting  positions  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  right  habits  of  posture  necessarily  falls 
upon  the  daily  teacher.  For  this  reason  teachers  have  been  requested 
to  make  the  monthly  examination  in  posture,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  daily  work,  a  few  days  before  the  visit  of  the  special  teacher. 
Those  who  pass  being  placed  upon  the  A  side,  the  physical  training 
teacher  is  able  to  verify  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

The  device  of  giving  a  monthly  per  cent  rating  to  the  class,  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  children  who  succeeded  in  this  quadruple 
test,  has  been  mo  t  helpful  in  inspiring  the  pupils  to  do  their  best. 
They  see  this  rating  upon  the  blackboard  and  are  eager  to  see  it  in- 
crease from  month  to  month. 


SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Congressional  appropriation,  giving  $900  for  six  new  playgrounds, 
brings  the  number  of  school  yards  having  a  fair  amount  of  play 
equipment  up  to  60. 

The  new  grounds  which  were  equipped  with  swings,  seesaws,  and 
a  slide  were  the  Miner,  Douglass,  Corcoran,  Kenilworth,  Morgan,  and 
Congress  Heights. 

This  fundamental  equipment  on  each  of  the  60  playgrounds,  kept 
in  repair  by  congresional  appropriation  averaging  $50  to'  each 
ground,  and  supplemented  by  special  portable  material  secured  from 
money  raised  by  entertainments,  has  brought  about  fairly  satisfactory 
playground  conditions. 
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Teachers  have  had  practical  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  suitable 
games.  Plays  and  games  are  recognized  as  one  department  of  the 
physical  training  course.  Teachers  have  been  impressed  with  their 
educative  value  and  the  opportunity  for  teaching  ethics. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  systematic 
assignment  of  teachers  for  yard  duty  during  the  recess  period. 

SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 

Plays,  games,  and  physical  competitions  properly  conducted  are 
recognized  by  the  community,  as  well  as  by  educators,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  education  of  the  boy  and  girl. 

Last  year  1,427  grammar  grade  boys  came  up  to  the  standard  of 
chinning  four  times,  jumping  5  feet  9  inches,  and  running  60  yards 
in  8f  seconds.  The  higher  standard- of  chinning  six  times,  jump- 
ing 6  feet  6  inches,  and  running  GO  yards  in  8  seconds  was  attained 
by  680  boys,  while  1,465  girls  were  able  to  run  50  yards  in  8  seconds, 
throw  a  basket  ball  30  feet,  and  do  required  difficult  stunts  on  the 
balance  beam. 

PARENT   AND  TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  number  of  parent  and  teacher  associations,  in  their  desire  to  pro- 
mote community  welfare  and  individual  culture,  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  physical  training  as  a  means  of  health  and  in  the  school 
playground  work  in  particular.  The  director  of  physical  training 
has  given  a  number  of  talks  to  these  organizations  along  these  lines. 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  that  much  financial  help  has  been 
given  to  the  general  playground  movement  in  the  city,  while  certain 
associations  have  undertaken  the  entire  support  of  the  school  play- 
ground in  their  own  neighborhood  and  carried  on  special  work  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

CORRELATION  WITH  SCHOOL  WORK. 

In  various  ways  presented  in  other  reports  we  have  endeavored  to 
utilize  all  opportunities  for  correlation  of- the  physical  training  work 
with  the  work  of  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

This  year  the  special  opportunity  has  consisted  in  providing  live 
material  in  the  way  of  dancing,  marching,  pantomimes,  and  games  in 
connection  with  the  school  festival  or  pageant,  and  other  school  inter- 
ests and  celebrations. 

PHYSICAL-TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  eight  special  teachers,  six  have  availed  themselves  at  various 
times  of  opportunities  to  take  summer  courses  in  physical  training 
in  other  cities. 
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Such  outside  study  has  enabled  the  department  to  keep  in  touch 
with  work  in  other  cities  and  take  advantage  of  the  best  experience 
of  the  most  progressive  school  systems. 

As  the  result  of  such  efforts  and  study  during  the  year,  the  teach- 
ers in  this  department  have  attained  a  degree  of  scholarship  which 
gives  insight  into  problems  of  education  and  makes  them  a  force  in 
the  cultural  development  of  the  children. 

SUPERVISION. 

Besides  the  daily  teaching,  there  is  a  constant  potent  factor  in  the 
expert,  constructive  supervision  carried  on.  The  regular  teacher 
shows  the  special  teacher  the  quality  of  work  she  has  been  doing 
daily  since  the  last  visit.  This  forms  the  basis  for  the  special  help 
which  betters  schoolroom  work  and  improves  teachers  in  the  service 
By  such  means  the  great  body  of  teachers  are  constantly  becoming 
stronger  and  more  efficient. 

The  director  of  physical  training  aims  to  make  the  physical-train- 
ing teacher  a  power  in  her  group  of  schools.    By  definite  assistance 
rendered  to  each  special  teacher  in  overcoming  difficulties,  by  criti- 
cisms, commendations,  and  suggestions  as  to  methods  and  results 
the  quality  of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  stimulated  and  improved 
Very  respectfully, 

Rebecca  Stoneroad, 
Director  of  Physical  Training. 
lo  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  KINDERGARTENS, 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  The  increase  in  the  number  of  kindergartens  each  year  is  so 
small  that  were  it  not  for  evidences  of  growth  from  within  the  work 
would  become  discouraging.  Since,  however,  no  educational  move- 
ment can  be  measured  solely  by  a  quantitative  standard,  I  am  happy 
in  being  able  to  report  many  lines  of  work  in  which  there  has  been 
steady  progress. 

Two  new  schools  were  added  to  the  list  of  kindergartens  during  the 
post  year,  one  of  which  was  located  at  Threlkeld,  where  a  group  of 
little  children  who  sorely  needed  the  ministry  of  the  kindergarten 
were  provided  for,  and  one  at  the  Seaton  School.  This  last  school 
was  opened  as  an  experiment  in  the  Montessori  system,  a  full  equip- 
ment of  the  didactic  apparatus  being  supplied  and  the  Montessori 
method  of  teaching  strictly  followed.  Children  were  admitted  who 
were  slightly  below  kindergarten  age,  as  the  Montessori  materials 
seem  particularly  Avell  adapted  for  younger  children. 

During  the  spring  this  school  and  the  experiment  at  the  Arthur 
were  opened  one  afternoon  a  week  for  the  observation  of  the  kinder- 
garten teachers. 

The  class  work  this  year  was  necessarily  limited,  owing  to  the  long 
illness  which  resulted  from  my  accident  last  October.  After  the 
first  of  the  year,  however,  small  groups  of  kindergartners  met  once 
a  week  in  my  home  for  a  discussion  of  tests  of  efficiency  to  be  applied 
to  kindergarten  children.  These  tests  were  sent  out  by  the  kinder- 
garten division  of  the  bureau  of  education  and  included  the  important 
u habits  and  attitudes"  which  a  child  who  has  spent  a  year  in  a 
good  kindergarten  should  possess  in  relation  to  "creative  work," 
"  social  play,"  "  oral  expression,"  and  the  "  world  of  nature  and  of 
people." 

Since  I  was  personally  unable  to  visit  the  different  kindergartens 
until  late  in  the  spring,  I  asked  for  written  reports  of  the  year's 
work  from  each  principal.  In  these  reports  the  individuality  and 
ability  of  the  teachers  is  clearly  apparent,  as  evidenced  by  the  par- 
ticular points  selected  for  emphasis,  the  variety  of  activities  covered, 
and  the  insight  into  principles  and  ideals  which  they  reveal.  To  a 
supervisor,  or  to  one  who  really  desires  to  know  the  true  worth  of  the 
kindergarten  for  little  children,  these  reports  are  invaluable.  While 
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the  wide  range  of  the  kindergarten  is  practically  covered  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  there  are  two  phases  of  the  work  which  stand  out 
predominantly  in  almost  every  report,  viz.,  the  child's  growth  in 
knowledge  of  and  love  for  the  outdoor  world  of  nature  and  his 
marked  gain  in  habits  of  independence,  of  self-control,  of  courtesy, 
and  of  helpfulness.  These  are,  therefore,  the  two  points  which  I 
have  selected  to  note  in  some  detail,  quoting  freely  from  the  reports 
received. 

In  order  to  awaken  a  loving,  sympathetic  interest  in  the  growing 
life  of  nature  some  of  the  children  have  small  garden  plots,  others 
plant  seed  in  individual  pots,  which  they  care  for  and  later  carrv 
home;  small  animals,  such  as  rabbits  and  pigeons,  are  brought  into 
the  kindergarten  as  visitors;  but  best  of  all  and  of  far  greater  interest 
and  profit  are  the  walks— the  excursions  into  the  outdoor  world  itself. 

Here  in  the  fall  the  children  see  the  squirrels  storing  their  nuts, 
the  birds  flying  southward,  the  bees  and  ants  busily  at  work;  here' 
too,  they  gather  the  sleeping  caterpillars  and  the  seed  homes  of 
many  kinds;-  and  here  in  the  early  spring  they  watch  the  birds  build- 
ing their  nests  and  note  the  glad  return  of  life  everywhere. 

One  of  the  teachers,  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  suburban 
school,  writes: 

In  the  autumn  we  had  the  fields  and  woods  to  visit  right  at  our  doors— we 
watched  the  flowers  go  to  sleep,  the  grass  turn  brown,  the  squirrels  hide  their 
nuts,  the  "  flocks  of  birds  fly  over,"  and  then  Jack  Frost  with  his  blanket  of 
snow.  Early  in  the  spring  I  told  the  story  of  "  Persephone  "  and  one  morning 
a  little  girl  came  in  radiant,  crying,  "Persephone  is  back;  she's  back— back 
with  a  bright  yellow  dandelion." 

One  little  fellow  in  this  kindergarten,  noting  the  wonderful  life  cycle  of 
the  flowers,  said,  "Seeds  just  keep  on,  don't  they?  Flowers  make  seeds  and 
seeds  make  flowers."  And  how  the  flowers  did  come!  First  our  own  cro- 
cuses-purple, white,  and  yellow-in  the  grass,  then  carpets  of  bluets  and  vio- 
lets, buttercups  and  daisies ;  orchards  of  pink  and  white  bloom  Oh  it  was 
lovely.  And  then  the  birds— bluebirds  and  robins  and  cardinals  were  all  our 
visitors.  A  robin's  nest  in  the  maple  just  outside  of  our  window  wrens 
building  in  the  birdhouse,  bobwhites  calling  down  in  the  fields,  and  a  wonderful 
tana  moth  brought  in  hanging  to  his  cocoon  on  a  bit  of  sedge  grass. 

All  these  the  children  saw  with  alert,  wondering  eyes,  opened  per- 
haps, for  the  first  time,  to  the  beauty  of  the  world.  From  another 
suburban  school  we  have  the  following: 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  outdoors  this  spring,  having  found  an 
ideal  spot  in  the  woods  where  there  is  a  table  and  several  benches  There  we 
act  out  our  little  plays,  tell  stories,  and  play  games.  Sometimes  we  see  who  can 
find  the  greatest  number  of  wild  flowers,  another  time  we  look  for  birds  and  sit 
and  listen  to  their  songs.  After  finding  the  wild  flowers  we  sor  Lm  and 
look  up  all  the  new  ones  in  our  book,  which  we  take  with  us  The  children 
have  found  26  different  varieties  of  wild  flowers  and  14  kind  of  Mrds  ^h 
chdd  keeps  one  of  each  variety  of  wild  flower,  the  rest  we  put  in  water 
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When  we  return  to  kindergarten  we  press  the  llowers  and  paste  them  in  the 
books  which  the  children  have  made — beautiful  little  books  of  light  blue,  with 
the  pages  sewed  in  and  daisies  painted  on  the  outside.  Thus  each  child  has  his 
own  wild-flower  book.  They  have  learned  to  love  the  flowers  dearly  and  no 
one  ever  has  to  be  asked  to  put  them  in  fresh  water  in  the  morning. 

While  the  suburban  schools  are  particularly  rich  in  opportunity  for 
nature  study,  the  kindergarteners  in  our  city  schools  also  take  advan- 
tage of  every  chance  to  take  the  children  out  of  doors,  to  a  near-by 
park,  if  possible,  or  to  observe  the  neighboring  gardens  if  nothing 
better  offers.  u  The  blocks  near  our  school,"  writes  one  teacher,  u  of-' 
fer  much  material  for  our  walks.  The  houses  all  have  flower  gardens 
in  front  and  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  at  the  rear — all  accessible 
to  the  children.  Many  of  the  people  have  pigeons  and  bird  houses 
and  some  have  poultry  yards;  there  are  also  on  these  blocks  a  va- 
riety of  shade  and  fruit  trees."  Another  writes : 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  beautiful  park  across  the  street  and  we  have 
made  friends  with  the  gardener  and  the  watchman.  Here  the  children  have 
had  a  pet  robin  and  a  pet  squirrel.  The  park  has  taught  us  as  much  as  a 
garden  of  our  own,  for  we  have  seen  the  grass  seed  sown,  and  carefully  kept 
off  of  it  until  it  could  get  a  good  start,  the  different  flowers  planted,  grow, 
bloom,  and  give  place  to  others. 

In  one  of  our  poorest  neighborhoods,  in  a  crowded  district,  the 

kindergartener  writes : 

There  are  robins,  English  sparrows,  cardinals,  crows,  and  a  few  other  va- 
rieties of  birds  in  the  world  now  instead  of  just  "  birds."  The  children  also 
know  the  common  flowers  and  rejoice  in  finding  in  the  park  flowers  they  have 
learned  in  kindergarten. 

The  following  account  shows  that  the  eager  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
of  interest  is  ever  present  on  these  walks : 

The  children  brought  me  25  different  flowers  for  identification,  and  these 
are  a  few  of  the  many  questions  which  were  asked :  "  Is  it  good  for  animals  to 
eat?"  "Is  it  dangerous  to  touch?"  "Why  does  mullein  have  woolly  leaves?" 
"  How  many  kinds  of  clover  are  there?"  "  What  keeps  baby  wasps  in  the 
nest  when  they  hang  by  their  feet,"  etc.  On  another  trip  we  counted  nine  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds,  and  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  orchard  oriole  in  his 
hanging  nest  and  the  wren  building  inside  the  telegraph  pole.  Many  beautiful 
insects  and  butterflies  added  to  the  joy  of  the  trip  and  the  children  con- 
stantly reminded  us  of  the  green  of  the  trees  and  the  exquisite  blue  of  the 
sky.  I  feel  that  this  joy  in  nature  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  children's 
minds,  but  that  it  will  prove  a  help  in  later  life,  not  only  in  educational  work, 
but  in  the  elevation  of  the  spirit. 

Not  only  have  these  experiences  brought  new  joy  and  interest  into 
the  children's  lives,  but  they  have  been  utilized  as  a  basis  for  lan- 
guage work — oral  composition— for  the  stories  and  poems,  for  some 
of  the  organized  kindergarten  games,  and  also  for  much  of  the 
handwork. 
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The  second  point  which  I  have  selected  for  emphasis  is  perhaps 
more  inspiring  to  a  kindergartner  than  any  other  part  of  her  work— 
the  improvement  which  the  children  show  in  assuming  responsibility, 
in  courtesy,  independence,  helpfulness,  and,  especially  when  many 
of  the  children  come  from  homes  where  all  such  training  has  been 
wholly  neglected.  The  children  are  required  in  every  kindergarten 
to  get  out  and  put  away  their  own  materials,  to  assist  at  the  lunch 
period,  and  to  help  in  the  care  of  the  room,  that  they  may  feel  a 
personal  pride  and  ownership  in  their  own  schoolroom. 

Many  of  the  children  can  lower  and  raise  the  windows  by  using  the  window 
stick,  can  shift  the  tables  and  chairs,  dust  the  room,  feed  the  fish,  and  water 
the  window  boxes  and  the  sand. 

We  have  noticed  a  great  change  in  some  of  the  children  who  lost  their  heads 
completely  at  the  first  of  the  year  when  told  to  find  things  in  the  cupboard  or 
to  do  little  things  about  the  room,  such  as  dusting  or  sweeping  up  the  sand 
Now  they  are  much  more  independent;  they  can  wash  and  wipe  their  own  paint 
dishes,  and  even  carry  pitchers  of  water  up  and  down  stairs.  We  have  also 
made  a  point  of  having  the  children  put  on  their  own  coats,  hats,  and  rubbers, 
and  though  it  has  taken  patience  on  the  part  of  children  as  well  as  teachers' 
we  have  practically  reached  the  goal  of  independence  in  this  line. 

In  regard  to  putting  on  their  own  wraps,  one  teacher,  with  an 
enrollment  of  nearly  40,  reports  that  on  cold  days  when  sweaters 
coats,  hoods,  and  mittens  are  worn,  the  children  are  able  to  get  ready 
in  less  than  3  minutes,  and  at  Petworth,  when  the  enrollment  was 
76,  all  the  children  were  ready  for  dismissal  in  less  than  10  minutes 

The  children  have  shown  a  beautiful  spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  each  other 
and  in  their  attitude  toward  the  kindergarten  room.    It  is  a  familiar  sight  to 
see  small  children,  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  period,  quietly  brush  tables  and  floor 
pick  up  paper,  rub  the  blackboards,  hang  up  fallen  coats  and  hats  and 
straighten  up  generally  without  one  word  from  the  teacher 

The  care  of  the  room  is  left  entirely  to  the  children-after  they  hang  up  then- 
wraps  they  put  waste  baskets  in  place,  straighten  and  dust  the  tables  feed  the 
fish,  water  the  plants  and  take  off  any  dead  leaves,  open  and  dust  the  piano 
and  see  that  the  room  is  in  good  order. 

It  18  pleasing  to  recall  the  children  as  they  were  when  they  came  to  «s  and 
to  be  able  to  see  in  many  cases  lines  of  improvement.  Many  of  the  mothers 
have  seen  the  changes  and  have  come  to  us  to  express  their  appreciation  of  our 

Several  teachers  note  this  appreciation  by  parents  and  in  manv 
instances  they  have  been  able  to  secnre  intelligent  cooperation 
in  the  home  by  means  of  mothers'  meetings,  the  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation, or  by  arranging  special  days  for  the  mothers  to  visit  the 
kindergarten  and  see  what  the  children  are  doing 

Such  experiences  as  I  have  noted  are  goals  worth  working  for 
worth  striving  for  for  they  help  one  to  realize  the  truth  that  we  are 
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While  this  has  been  for  me  a  particularly  hard  and  difficult  year, 
by  reason  of  the  things  I  have  had  to  forego  as  well  as  to  bear,  there 
have  been  many  compensations.  I  am  happy  to  include  among  them 
the  warm  friendship  and  the  unfailing  kindness  and  though tfulness 
shown  by  the  members  of  the  kindergarten  department.  Whatever 
successes  we  have  achieved  this  year  are  due  to  their  splendid  coop- 
eration, their  excellent  work,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  our 
profession. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  and  the  other  officials  for  the  kindly 
sympathy  and  consideration  shown  to  me  during  my  illness  and  for 
your  interest  at  all  times  in  the  kindergarten  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

Catharine  E.  W^atkins, 

Director. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 





REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 


Dear  Sir:  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  increase  in  home  gardens  among  the  children  this  spring. 
I  found  one  fourth  grade  in  which  every  child  had  a  home  garden, 
and  many  schools  in  which  more  than  three-fourths  had  them.  The 
parent-teacher  associations  have  shown  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
subject  this  spring.  Through  the  People's  Gardens  Association 
small  cash  prizes  have  been  offered  for  good  gardens.  A  teacher  has 
been  employed  to  visit  those  who  have  entered  the  contest  during 
the  summer. 

The  gardens  at  school  buildings  have  been  conducted  according  to 
lines  suggested  in  the  past.  Much  more  profit  educationally  could 
be  derived  if  teachers  would  use  the  growing  plants  for  nature-study 
material. 

Three  community  gardens  have  been  conducted  this  spring. 
These  are  located  at  the  J.  O.  Wilson  Normal  School,  the  Blow 
School,  and  one  on  a  vacant  lot  near  the  Wallach.  At  the  Normal 
School,  52  plots  are  used  by  the  boys  of  3B,  4A,  and  4B  for  lessons 
in  elementary  agriculture  while  the  girls  are  sewing.  The  flower 
beds  have  been  a  succession  of  bloom  in  this  garden  since  early 
March.  A  rose  garden  has  been  started  of  named  varieties.  Two 
gardens  of  interest  are  a  "  model  flower  garden  "  and  a  "  model  vege- 
table garden,"  planted  according  to  plans  given  to  the  schools  in  the 
spring  for  home  gardens.  Within  three  years  this  garden  has  made 
a  wonderful  growth.  It  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  school.  A 
beehive  has  been  added,  and  the  graduating  class  presented  a  bird 
bath  as  its  gift.  The  pergola,  covered  with  roses,  made  possible  a 
Shakespearian  pageant  on  class  night,  that  was  most  unusual  and 
unique  on  a  school  playground. 

Through  the  People's  Garden  Association,  a  watering  system  has 
been  put  in  at  the  Blow  School.  This  garden  has  always  had  very 
earnest  workers,  but  they  have  been  handicapped  bv  lack  of  water 

I  should  like  to  repeat  the  recommendation  that  I  have  made  many 
times  before,  that  a  corps  of  teachers  be  appointed,  who  will  have 
their  vacations  in  winter,  and  carry  on  the  gardens  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  As  it  is  now.  new  teachers  have  to  be  trained  every 
spring.  One  accustomed  to  the  work  from  year  to  year  would  not 
lose  on  account  of  lack  of  experience.  - 
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It  has  always  been  much  pleasure  to  me  to  supervise  the  gardens, 
in  addition  to  my  regular  work,  for  I  know  I  have  your  heartiest 
cooperation. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  David  B.  Fairchild,  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  of  the  Evening  Star,  together  with  all  the  members 
of  the  People's  Gardens  Association  whose  contributions  make  much 
of  this  work  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Susan  B.  Sipe. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  SUMMER  PLAYGROUNDS. 


November  20,  1915. 

Dear  Dr.  Stoxeroad:  Again  I  have  the  privilege  of  reporting  to 
you  a  successful  term  on  the  school  playgrounds  under  your  care. 
The  term  began  July  1  and  closed  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  on  August 
11,  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  Powell  ground,  which  opened  July 
5  and  closed  August  14. 

Twenty  school  grounds  were  open  as  follows: 


White : 

Arthur. 
Bowen_ 
Bryan_ 


Teachers. 

  2 

  2 

9 


Chevy  Chase   2 


G rover  Cleveland- 
Congress  Heights. 

Henry  

Jefferson  

Keteham  

Ludlow  

Monroe  

Morgan  

Petworth  

Powell  

Wallaeh  


2 
1 

2 

4 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
3 


Colored : 

Birnev  

Giddings_. 
Langston. 
Magruder. 
Phillips... 


Teachers. 

  2 

2 
2 

  4 

o 


Total__. 


  12 


Grand  total. 


  50 


Total   39 

Minus    1     (counted  twice) 
equals    38 

Note  :  One  of  the  teachers  at  Chevy  Chase,  the  carpenter,  was  there  but  two 
days  per  week.  For  the  remaining  four  days  of  the  week  he  was  at  Petworth. 
In  this  summary  he  is  counted  twice. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  employed  a  supervisor,  white ; 
an  assistant  supervisor,  colored ;  a  supervisor  and  an  assistant  super- 
visor, white,  of  industrial  work;  and  20  janitors. 

All  the  grounds  (17)  open  last  year  were  open  this  season  with 
three  additional  ones,  the  Bryan,  Morgan,  and  Powell. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  was  met  by  the  general  fund  raised  by  the 
schools  with  the  following  exceptions:  Home  and  school  associations 
furnished  nearly  all  the  funds  for  the  work  at  the  Chevy  Chase, 
Powell,  and  Petworth  Schools  and  for  the  carpenter-shop  work  at 
the  Monroe  School.  A  portion  of  the  expense  at  the  Cleveland 
School  was  also  met  by  private  contributions. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  work  this  year  was  better  than  ever 
before  and  more  was  accomplished;  1,500  white  and  442  colored 
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children  are  reported  as  engaged  in  industrial  work.  The  majority 
of  these  children  worked  on  the  grounds  the  summer  before  and  many 
of  them  even  before  that  time.  The  result  was  work  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  various  exhibits  on  the  grounds  at  the  close  of  the  term 
showed  this  conclusively  to  those  who  have  known  of  the  work  in 
the  past,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  teachers  and  pupils.  I 
speak  of  the  children  as  pupils,  for  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  can  speak  of  our  summer  playgrounds  as  vacation  schools. 
The  industrial  feature  has  been  so  much  emphasized  that  it,  com- 
bined with  story-telling  and  the  coaching  classes  now  established,  has 
so  changed  the  character  of  the  playgrounds  that  the  work  idea  is 
more  prominent  than  the  play  idea,  especially  in  the  morning  and 
with  the  girls.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  children  do  not  play, 
for  free  or  organized  play  is  constantly  going  on  under  direction, 
and  the  work  done  is  so  interesting  and  so  much  desired  by  the 
children  that  it  itself  partakes  of  the  nature  of  play. 

The  report  of  Miss  Tichenor,  supervisor  of  industrial  work,  gives 
a  most  interesting  and  complete  account  of  the  work  done  under 
her  direction  and  the  cost  of  the  same  by  grounds.  The  splendid 
exhibits  of  industrial  work  at  the  close  of  the  term  on  the  several 
grounds-was  most  creditable,  not  only  to  the  teachers  directly  re- 
sponsible, but  also  to  Miss  Tichenor,  whose  intelligent,  enthusiastic, 
and  patient  directions  contributed  so  much  to  the  results.  The  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  education 
Aisited  nearly  all  of  these  exhibits;  other  members  of  the  board 
some  of  them.  All  expressed  themselves  as  much  pleased  with  what 
they  saw. 

Last  year  three  coaching  classes  were  established,  one  at  the  Wal- 
lach,  one  at  the  Jefferson,  and  one  at  the  Magruder.  This  summer 
four  additional  classes  were  opened,  one  at  the  Morgan,  two  at  the 
Powell,  and  one  at  the  Magruder.  The  classes  at  the  Jefferson, 
Morgan,  and  Wallach  cared  for  pupils  from  5 A  to  8B  grades,  in- 
clusive; at  the  Powell  one  teacher  taught  grades  three,  four,  and 
five,  and  the  other  one  grades  six,  seven  and  eight.  At  the  Ma- 
gruder one  teacher  had  grades  five  and  six;  the  other,  grades  seven 
and  eight.  To  achieve  the  best  results  no  teacher  should  have  more 
than  two  grades  in  the  same  class.  We  aim  to  keep  the  number 
belonging  in  a  class  not  more  than  25.  Exception  was  made  at  the 
Magruder,  where  the  limit  was  placed  at  30,  as  each  teacher  had  but 
two  years'  work  to  cover.  Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  seven 
classes  was  207,  of  whom  141  were  white  and  66  colored,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  105.5  white  and  60.9  colored.  This 
enrollment  includes  several  who  attended  but  a  few  days.  The 
total  number  seeking  to  make  up  back  work  was  139,  of  whom  109 
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were  white  and  29  colored.  The  number  of  these  promoted  was  99 
white,  23  colored.  The  total  number  seeking  to  advance  a  grade  was 
19  white  and  5  colored.  All  of  these  succeeded.  Thirteen  white  and 
32  colored  sought  merely  to  gain  strength  for  the  work  to  which  they 
had  been  assigned.  The  excelent  results  shown  by  these  figures  was 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  entrance  to  the  classes  was 
so  great  that  selection  could  be  made.  We  aim  to  admit  only  those 
whose  recommendations  from  their  regular  teachers  combined  with 
their  monthly  reports  for  the  year  showed  that  there  was  reasonable 
hope  that  what  the  pupils  sought  to  do  could  be  done.  The  pupils 
whose  deportment  and  effort  during  the  year  had  been  satisfactory 
were  given  the  preference.  In  consequence  the  matter  of  discipline 
was  practically  eliminated.  The  pupils  admitted  appreciated  the 
opportunity  given  them  and  worked  faithfully  and  well. 

The  teachers  of  these  classes  were  selected  because  of  their  special 
qualifications  for  that  kind  of  work,  and  the  combination  of  good 
teachers  with  ambitious  and  well-disposed  pupils  produced  the  hoped- 
for  results.  But  we  must  remember  that  while  the  pupils  were  se- 
lected largely  because  of  merit,  yet  the  great  majority  were  those  who 
had  failed  to  make  the  regular  requirements  for  promotion,  either 
because  of  absence  or  natural  slowness. 

The  total  salaries  of  the  seven  coaching  teachers  amounted  to  $385. 
The  number  of  children  promoted  in  addition  to  those  strengthened 
in  their  work  was  146,  a  number  equal  to  about  four  average  classes. 
The  salaries  paid  to  the  four  teachers  for  a  semester  would  amount  to 
about  $2,000.  Looked  at  from  a  financial  standpoint,  the  economy  of 
the  summer  coaching  school  is  apparent.  The  demand  for  admission 
this  summer  was  much  greater  than  we  could  meet.  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  more  classes  be  opened,  so  that  all  sections  of  the 
city  may  be  accommodated.  Provision  should  be  made  for  all  re- 
tarded pupils  from  the  third  grade  through  the  high  school.  I  would 
segregate  the  pupils,  putting  together  the  bright,  quick,  ambitious 
ones  desiring  to  skip  a  grade;  putting  by  themselves  those  retarded 
ones  whose  deportment  and  effort  have  been  satisfactory;  and  if 
funds  were  sufficient,  those  whose  failure  to  advance  was  due  to  lack 
of  effort  and  general  carelessness  could  be  grouped  under  a  teacher 
especially  fitted  to  deal  with  such  cases. 

Woodworking  classes  were  conducted  at  the  Powell,  Monroe  Pet- 
worth,  and  Chevy  Chase  Schools,  and  much  good  work  was  done. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  there  should  be  open  in  the 
summer  for  eight  weeks  at  least  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  ac- 
commodate all  who  may  wish  to  attend,  and  that  these  schools  should 
offer  a  combination  of  mental  Avork,  industrial  work,  and  play  Our 
summer  work  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  and  demand  for 
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such  schools.  Their  expense  should  be  met  by  public  funds.  The 
educational  and  economic  value  of  these  schools  is  such  that  they 
should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  our  public-school  system,  sup- 
ported, as  other  public  schools  are,  by  taxation. 

I  am  sending  you  detailed  reports  from  the  several  grounds  for 
your  fuller  information,  but  for  your  convenience  I  submit  certain 
summaries.  On  the  basis  of  35  morning  and  29  afternoon  sessions 
the  average  attendance  was,  on  the  white  grounds : 

Boys,  a.  m   007.  4    Girls,  a.  m   943.  5 

Boys.  p.  hi   1,  357. 1     Girls,  p.  m  1. 140.  7 


Total  2,204.5 


Total   2,084.2 


making  a  total  daily  attendance  of  4,348.7  and  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance per  ground  of — 

A.  M.  P.  M. 

Boys   60.  5        90.  3 

Girls    62.9  76.0 


Total   123.4  166.3 

Grand  total   289.7 

On  the  colored  grounds: 


Boys,  a.  m   285.  7 

Boys,  p.  m   435.  3 


Total 


 721.0 


Girls,  a.  m   280.  6 

Girls,  p.  m   383. 1 


Total  


663.  7 


making  a  total  daily  average  of  1,384.7  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance per  ground  of — 

A.  M.  P.  M. 

Boys   57.  2        87. 1 

Girls   56.  1         76.  6 


Total  113.3  163.7 

Grand  total   277. 0 

Principals  were  directed  to  make  careful  examination  before  open- 
ing grounds  to  determine  the  number  of  panes  of  glass  broken  in 
the  school  buildings  and  to  note  all  panes  subsequently  broken  in 
play  hours.  Their  reports  show  111  panes  broken  by  pupils  while 
grounds  were  in  charge  of  teachers.  Of  this  number  42  were  replaced 
by  children.  None  of  this  breakage  was  malicious;  and  considering 
the  small  size  of  the  grounds  and  the  amount  of  ball  playing  done, 
the  average  of  3.5  panes  per  building  for  the  season  not  paid  for  is 
very  small.  Glass  broken  out  of  playground  hours  should  not  be 
charged  to  playground  expense. 

The  reports  show  but  two  accidents  for  the  season,  both  due  to 
lack  of  care  by  the  children.  Neither  of  these  caused  permanent 
injury.    This  seems  a  remarkable  record. 
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Very  few  complaints  were  made  by  residents  near  the  grounds, 
and  those  made,  with  one  exception,  were  on  account  of  the  dropping 
of  balls  in  the  yards.  Every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  this.  In 
one  case  boys  were  accused  of  stoning  pigeons. 

We  were  fortunate  in  that  there  were  few  absences  of  teachers  and 
practically  no  tardiness. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  work  of  the  teachers.  The 
greater  part  of  the  success  attending  our  summer  playgrounds  has 
been  due  to  the  faithful  work  and  good  judgment  of  the  teachers 
employed.  Although  paid  very  little,  they  have  put  enthusiasm 
into  their  efforts  and  have  faltered  neither  because  of  hard  work  or 
hot  weather.  They  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Thurston  as  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Hine  as  treasurer  of  our 
playground  fund,  and  Mr.  Wilmarth  as  manager  in  charge  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  summer  schools  have  been  most  helpful. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  I 
have  enjoyed  of  association  with  you  in  the  effort  to  increase  the 
happiness,  promote  the  health,  and  improve  the  morals  of  the 
children  of  our  city. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  W.  Murch, 
Supervisor  of  Summer  Playgrounds. 
Director  of  Physical  Training. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  WILSON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  Following  your  suggestion  I  will  report  briefly  upon  a  few 
matters  of  special  interest  in  the  wTork  of  the  school  during  the  year 

1915-16. 


Statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


Aggregate  enrollment  of  normal 

students : 
General  course — 

Junior  class   78 

Senior  class   G8 

Kindergarten  course — 

Junior  class   14 

Senior  class   8 

Domestic  art   2 

Domestic  science   2 

Special  high-grade  teaching- _  1 


Total  173 


Number  of  graduates- 


General  course  

Kindergarten  course  

Domestic  art  course  


_  57 

5 
2 


Aggregate  enrollment  of  normal 
students — Continued. 
Number   of   graduates — Con- 
tinued. 

Domestic  science  course- 
Special  high-grade  course- 


1 
1 


Total   66 


Number  at  close  of  year — 

General  course  —  69 

Kindergarten  course   12 


Total   81 

Aggregate  enrollment  of  pupils  in 
critic  schools  in  the  Wilson  Nor- 
mal, Morgan,  and  Seaton  Build- 
ings 610 


WTIDER  USE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

The  normal  school  has  been  fortunate  in  its  ability  to  make  com- 
fortable and  happy  with  no  extra  expense  except  as  to  janitorship 
and  engineer  service,  several  organizations  and  groups  of  citizens, 
young  and  old,  desiring  recreation  and  broader  culture. 

The  following  summary  states  in  abstract  some  of  the  activities 
made  possible  by  the  favorable  structure  and  unique  equipment  of 
the  building: 

Parent  League  Association,  with  membership  of  300,  meetings  and  classes  as 
follows : 

Business  meetings  semimonthly. 

Classes  weekly  as  follows:  Parliamentary  law,  community  singing,  women's 
gymnasium  class,  library  reference,  rhythm,  domestic  science,  Spanish,  domestic 
art  (millinery),  dietetics. 

Semiweekly  gymnasium  classes  for  children. 

Weekly  cooking  classes  for  girls. 
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Three  entertainments. 

Columbia  Heights  Athletic  Club,  with  membership  of  50,  meetings  semi- 
monthly, besides  having  entertainment  with  large  audience. 

Junior  League  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
with  membership  of  25,  semimonthly  meetings. 

Elizabeth  V.  Brown  School  Basket  Ball  Club,  with  membership  of  12,  weekly 
meetings,  with  a  number  of  practice  games  with  other  organizations. 

English  Teachers'  Journal  Club,  with  membership  of  85,  a  lecture  and  two 
afternoon  meetings. 

Monroe  Girls'  Club,  with  membership  of  60,  two  athletic  events  and  an 
entertainment. 

Boy  Scout  exhibition  February  11. 

Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  an  entertainment. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  basket-ball  game  in  March. 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  meeting  and  tea  in  March. 
Columbia  Heights  Citizens'  Association,  with  membership  of  200,  meetings 
in  October,  November,  and  May. 
Hubbard  Parent-Teacher  Association,  lecture  in  November. 
Children's  orchestra  classes,  weekly,  with  concert  at  close  of  school. 
Household  Alliance,  reception  and  award  of  prizes  for  bread  baking. 
Playground  entertainments  by  Ross,  Cooke,  and  Monroe  Schools. 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  garden  work  during  vacation. 
All  through  the  summer,  garden  plots  were  worked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  teacher,  the  grounds  being  open  four  days  each  week  for 
weekly  cultivation  of  their  plots  by  young  gardeners.  Most  hearty 
appreciation  has  been  expressed  for  the  privilege  allowed  in  this 
5  find  tl^iis 

summer's  gardens  are  already  well  under  way  with 
expectation  of  satisfying  crops. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  BABY  WEEK. 

The  normal  school  was  able  to  contribute  to  the  influences  working 
for  babyhood  in  the  city  during  the  week  beginning  May  8,  "  Good 
news  from  Babyland,"  a  play  written  by  a  member  of  its  faculty, 
Miss  Alberta  Walker,  and  presented  by  normal  students  and  little 
children.  This  play  was  given  at  the  baby  campaign  headquarters 
for  the  general  public,  at  the  normal  school  for  students  and  near 
friends,  and  again  in  conjunction  with  exercises  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  This  last  performance,  before  an 
audience  of  mothers  and  young  children  awaiting  the  awarding  of 
prizes  for  the  finest  babies  present,  was  especially  happy  in  its 
esthetic  and  joy-giving  qualities. 

APPOINTMENT  TO  TEACHERSHIP. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1915  were  unsually  fortunate,  for  dur- 
ing the  year  all  who  so  desired  received  appointments  in  the  Washing- 
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ton  school  system.  The  appointment  of  some  who  had  expected  to 
use  their  normal-school  education  in  other  ways  than  teaching  in  the 
city  schools  leads  me  to  urge  once  more  the  establishment  of  some 
regulation  by  the  Board  of  Education  which  will  improve  the  quality 
of  individuals  in  classes  entering  from  the  high  schools.  Normal 
schools  are  recognized  as  essentially  vocational  institutions,  and  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  strength  and  time  now  given 
by  the  faculty  of  this  school  to  the  elimination  of  students  who  have 
easily  proved  in  lower  schools  their  unfitness  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion by  recognizable  weakness  in  scholarship,  personality,  and  ideals. 
Waste  in  the  teaching  power  of  the  normal  school  and  in  the  time  and 
strength  of  students  seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  life  work  is  saved 
in  other  situations  and  localities.  Why  not  in  this  department  of 
Washington's  public  service? 

METHODS  OF  RATING. 

The  rating  lists  of  the  normal  school  are  the  appointment  lists 
to  the  grade  and  kindergarten  schools  of  the  District.  These  are  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  care  by  a  committee  of  normal  school  teach- 
ers appointed  for  thai  purpose,  and  are  so  carefully  explained  to  the 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  that  there  is  seldom  misun- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  intelligent  parents  and  guardians.  In 
making  the  lists  the  average  of  all  academic  ratings  for  the  two 
years  is  made ;  the  average  of  all  terms  of  practice  teaching  is  made ; 
and  the  average  of  the  two  averages  is  found.  The  principal,  this 
year  having  been  somewhat  less  close  to  the  student  body  either  in 
personal  teaching  or  in  steady  observation  of  their  practical  work, 
influenced  the  list  only  in  cases  of  ties  in  the  final  averages.  The 
appointment  of  teachers  in  the  order  of  their  ratings  in  the  gradua- 
tion list  places  upon  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  a  burdensome 
responsibility,  but  such  is  accepted  by  them  with  grace  because  they 
feel  that  this  procedure,  which  gives  a  judgment  based  upon  two 
years  of  work,  involves  more  elements  of  fairness  and  less  strain  than 
its  only  alternative,  a  competitive  examination. 

EXTENSION  OF  WORK. 

The  normal  school  has  grown  and  expanded  only  within  itself 
during  this  school  year,  that  growth  and  expansion  being  recognized 
with  satisfaction  by  principal  and  other  faculty  members.  It  is 
ready  at  any  time  to  make  the  expansions  suggested  in  previous 
reports  in  the  direction  of  high-grade  practice  work,  extended  influ- 
ence in  city  schools  and  course  longer  than  two  years,  whenever  such 
measures  seem  advisable  to  the  central  administration.  The  school 
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should,  however,  in  my  opinion,  maintain  its  character  as  voca- 
tional rather  than  take  upon  itself  in  its  expansion  the  nature  of 
a  city  college  or  university.  Such  an  institution  is  a  necessity  in  the 
District,  but  should  be  allied  with  the  normal  school  without  de- 
stroying the  fundamental  functions  of  the  latter,  that  of  making 
teachers. 

LIBRARY  AND  BOOKS. 

The  normal  school  is  fortunate  that  it  has  in  its  building  the 
teachers'  library,  under  the  charge  of  a  librarian  who  is  interested 
and  helpful  in  guiding  students  in  study  and  general  reading.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  District  should  do  more  for  its  teachers  in 
training,  some  of  the  best  of  whom  make  great  sacrifices  in  order 
to  remain  in  school  the  additional  years  necessary  for  a  professional 
education.  Providing  them  with  free  textbooks  and  with  supple- 
mentary books  in  numbers  sufficient  to  give  a  class  of  60  engaged 
upon  any  kind  of  reference  work  books  enough  to  form  the  research 
habit  without  the  strain  of  using  the  one  or  two  books  in  the  build- 
ing, or  of  frequently  going  long  distances  to  libraries  for  consulta- 
tion of  authorities,  would  not  be  too  generous  an  expenditure  of 
money. 

The  death  of  Miss  Mina  Goetz,  October  4,  1915,  brought  sorrow  to 
teachers  and  students  in  the  school,  all  of  whom  loved  and  admired 
the  gentleness  and  strength  of  the  frail  woman  who  had  ministered 
to  their  intellectual  needs  for  so  many  years. 

Miss  Dorothy  B.  Snyder  was  transferred  from  the  McKinley 
Manual  Training  School  to  take  the  position  left  vacant  in  the 
library,  and  has  proved  herself  valuable  in  tact  and  ability. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  school  is  happy  to  have  welcomed  back  Miss  Helen  D.  Wise 
after  a  year's  absence  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  regrets  the  loss 
of  Miss  Lulu  McNally,  who  resigned  to  be  married  May  1.  The 
place  which  was  left  vacant  by  this  resignation  is  filled  by  the  trans- 
fer from  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School  of  Miss  Helen  B. 
Gardner. 

I  thank  you  and  the  board  of  education  for  your  uniform  kind- 
ness and  consideration. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

a  n  Anne  M.  Goding. 

lo  the  Superintendet  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  A  feeling  of  elation  and  confidence  stirs  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  old  Central  as  we  prepare  to  move  into  the  new.  We 
are  not,  however,  unconscious  of  the  greater  responsibility  which  the 
possession  of  the  splendid  new  building  brings  to  us,  nor  of  the 
greater  obligation  to  the  community  which  we  are  trying  to  serve. 
The  numbers  reported  from  the  grades  indicate  that  we  shall  start 
the  year  with  at  least  1,900  pupils.  An  increase  of  400  pupils  and  the 
organization  of  the  new  departments  of  business,  manual  training, 
and  domestic  art  and  science  mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  who  must  be  assigned  to  the  new  Central  which  can  not,  I 
fear,  be  brought  about  without  disturbing  conditions  now  existing 
in  the  other  high  schools.  I  have,  of  course,  in  this  report  no  con- 
crete recommendations  to  make,  but  content  myself  with  stating  that 
I  leave  the  case  of  the  new  Central  in  your  hands,  confident  that  its 
needs  will  be  fairly  considered  in  connection  with  the  needs  of  the 
entire  high-school  system. 

I  hope,  however,  that  a  way  may  be  found  to  start  all  of  the  new 
departments  for  which  provision  has  been  made  in  the  new  building. 
These  departments,  especially  the  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art.  some  of  the  business  subjects,  and  the  contemplated  ex- 
pansion of  the  work  in  crafts  are  almost  without  exception  depart- 
ments in  which  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  trained — a  training  in 
which  I  think  most  of  us  are  agreed  our  academic  high  schools  have 
l>een  most  deficient. 

I  add  parts  of  reports  made  to  me  by  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
various  departments  in  the  school,  with  an  occasional  comment  sug- 
gested by  them. 

DEPARTMENTAL  WORK. 
ENGLISH. 

Miss  Simons  makes  the  following  report  on  the  work  of  her  de- 
partment : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report  on  the  work  of  the 
English  department  in  the  Central  High  School  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1916. 

The  tentative  course  in  English,  of  which  I  gave  you  a  detailed  account  in 
my  report  of  last  year,  and  which  has  now  been  tried  for  two  years,  may  be 
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considered  to  have  justified  itself.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  English 
teachers  in  this  school  that  the  course  as  planned  is  capable  of  producing  re- 
sults that  will  be  very  much  worth  while.  The  division  of  the  subject  into 
the  study  of  composition  and  the  study  of  literature  by  alternating  semesters 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  I  recommend  its  continuance.  The  courses  in 
journalism  and  in  short-story  writing  were  again  given  this  year  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils  in  these  subjects  and  the  benefits  accruing  to  their  theme 
work  from  these  studies  are  strong  arguments  for  making  them  a  permanent 
part  of  the  English  course. 

The  testing  of  our  teaching  is  one  of  the  topics  which  is  being  much  dis- 
cussed in  educational  circles  to-day,  and  attempts  to  test  the  pupil  product  in 
English  have  been  tried  in  many  high  schools  during  the  past  year.  The 
testing  of  the  results  of  English  teaching  is  a  difficult  task,  but  I  feel  that  some 
satisfactory  way  of  estimating  the  mechanics  of  the  subject  at  least  can  be 
devised,  and  I  strongly  recommend  that  next  year  some  test  of  this  kind  be 
applied  to  all  our  English  classes.  I  have  embodied  this  suggestion  in  my 
annual  report  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  making  it  apply,  of  course,  to 
all  the  high  schools  of  the  District.  / 

The  feature  of  the  year  in  the  work  of  the  English  department  in  the  high 
schools  was  the  production  of  an  all-high-school  Shakespeare  pageant  in  Rock 
Creek  Park  on  four  afternoons  of  the  week  of  May  8,  in  celebration  of  the  ter- 
centenary of  Shakespeare's  death. 

The  plan  of  the  pageant  was  as  follows :  Each  one  of  the  five  high  schools 
furnished  a  company  of  players  who  were  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  court,  assembled  in  the  open,  scenes  from  certain  plays.  Shakespeare 
was  the  unifying  element  of  the  festival  and  he  was  ably  assisted  by  the  court 
herald.  _  As  master  of  the  revels,  he  spoke  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue, 
assembled  the  companies,  and  brought  them  before  the  queen,  and  delivered  the 
chorus  to  each  act. 

After  the  presentation  of  all  of  the  players  by  the  court  herald,  each  com- 
pany in  turn  performed  its  part  in  the  pageant  and  the  May  time  frolics  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  merry  country  dance  in  which  all  the  players  joined. 
The  dominant  note  of  the  festival  was  mirth,  a  note  suited  to  the  occasion  and 
the  season. 

Central's  part  in  the  pageant  was  the  presentation  by  the  Globe  Players  of 
scenes  from  The  Tempest  and  As  You  Like  It,  in  celebration  of  the  contract 
of  true  love,  and  these  scenes  were  particularly  well  done.  To  a  Central 
High  School  student,  Charles  Ockstadt,  fell  the  honor  of  impersonating  Shakes- 
peare, and  he  played  his  part  so  well  that  many  people  in  the  audience  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  professional  actor  engaged  for  the  occasion.  His  reading  of 
the  lines  was  truly  remarkable  and  he  should  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
excellence  of  his  work. 

For  training  the  cast  in  speech,  song,  and  dance  the  English  department  is 
deeply  indebted  to  teachers  from  other  departments  of  the  school,  notably  Mrs. 
Walton,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  production  committee  for  all  the  high  schools, 
worked  out  a  wondrously  beautiful  spectacle,  Mr.  Hoover,  Miss  White,  Miss 
Sanders,  Miss  Ditto,  Miss  Foster,  and  Miss  Baker,  while  many  other's  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  to  the  business  management  and  the  field  activities  of  the 
festival.  Mr.  English,  as  supervisor  of  grounds  and  pageant  activities,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  out-of-door  features  of  the  festival, 
while  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Thomas  gave  valuable  assistance! 
Indeed  the  cordial  support  and  cooperation  of  the  entire  faculty  was  most 
gratifying  to  the  English  department. 
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Central  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  it  did  toward  making  the  pageant 
not  only  an  artistic  but  also  a  business  success.  Central  led  all  the  schools  in 
the  sale  of  both  tickets  and  programs,  the  amount  for  tickets  being  $401,  and 
tor  programs,  $44.  Business  High  School  was  second,  with  a  record  of  $362 
for  tickets  and  $10  for  programs.  The  pageant  netted  the  playgrounds,  for 
wnose  benefit  it  was  given,  about  $000,  which,  when  we  consider  the  very  heavy 
expenses  of  production,  was  a  goodly  sum. 

The  educational  value  of  the  pageant  is  already  evident  in  the  intense  interest 
that  has  been  aroused  in  Shakespeare.  It  has  been  the  means,  I  believe,  of 
inculcating  in  the  pupils  a  genuine  love  of  the  poet's  works,  judging  by  the 
activities  of  our  Shakespeare  classes  this  year,  where  the  pupils  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  reading  aloud  of  the  plays,  the  learning  of  lines,  and  the 
acting  of  parts.  If  I  am  right  in  my  belief,  then  one,  at  least,  of  the  thousands 
of  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death  will  not 
have  been  produced  in  vain. 

The  English  department  of  the  high  schools  is  at  present  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  a  "  style  book  "  for  the  joint  use  of  eighth-grade  and  high-school 
English  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  include  in  this  book  fundamentals  that  need 
special  stressing  in  our  teaching,  lists  of  adoptions  in  the  case  of  disputed  usages, 
and  a  uniform  grammatical  terminology  for  the  use  of  both  grade  and  high- 
school  pupils.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  that  we  may  do  something  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  eighth  grade  and  first-year  high  school. 

The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  five  English  teachers, 
one  from  each  of  the  several  high  schools,  with  the  head  of  the  department 
acting  as  chairman.  Miss  Lynch,  of  the  Central  High  School,  has  charge  of  the 
subject  of  grammatical  terminology,  and  I  wish  to  commend  her  here  for  the 
excellent  work  she  has  done.  The  book  will  probably  be  ready  for  distribution 
early  next  fall. 

LATIN. 

Dr.  Dales,  head  of  the  Latin  department,  reports  in  part: 

In  Latin  classes  this  year  the  effort  to  correlate  the  Latin  work  with  English 
has  been  continued  and  the  teachers  have  been  urged — 

First,  to  point  out  continually  English  words  derived  from  the  Latin  words 
:is  they  occur,  calling  attention  both  to  the  similarities  and  differences  of  mean- 
ing, and  also  to  the  spelling.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  correct  use 
and  the  correct  spelling  of  English  words. 

Second,  to  insist  on  idiomatic  English  in  translation,  and  to  refuse  to  tolerate 
mechanical  thought-saving  renderings  of  Latin  idioms.  This  is  an  excellent 
discipline  for  pupils  and  a  great  aid  to  them  in  acquiring  a  clear  and  forcible 
English  style. 

Third,  to  devote  systematic  attention  to  all  historical  and  mythological 
allusions,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  as  a  background  it  is  impossible  to 
understand,  still  less  to  appreciate,  a  large  portion  of  English  literature. 

Fourth,  to  explain  the  commonest  abbreviations  of  Latin  origin,  such  as 
i-  e.,  e.  g.,  etc.,  and  the  like,  and  to  teach  the  pupils  some  of  the  Latin  phrases 
and  proverbs  which  are  particularly  common  in  English. 

I  quote  the  above  from  Dr.  Dales's  report  because  I  believe  that 
more  work  of  the  sort  indicated  would  do  much  to  solve  the  plaint  of 
the  Latin  teachers  that  Latin  is  following  Greek  out  of  the  high- 
school  course  of  study. 
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We  are  not  going  to  make  pupils  take  Latin  by  requiring  it  in  the 
course  of  study.  Other  types  of  schools  or  no  school  at  all  is  the 
answer  of  the  community  to  the  school  which  does  not  meet  its  needs. 
The  difficulty  with  the  Latin  in  the  high  schools  is  that  it  has  been 
taught  too  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college  entrance  exami- 
nation and  all  pupils  have  been  given  the  "  gerund  grinding,"  which 
only  the  small  number  who  have  had  the  taste  and  the  ability  for 
advanced  Latin  study  have  required.  Let  the  teacher  of  Latin  bring 
its  study  near  enough  to  the  everyday  experiences  of  the  pupils  and 
the  place  of  Latin  in  the  high -school  course  of  study  will  be  assured. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  following  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  English,  head  of  the 
mathematics  department : 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  mathematics 
department  for  the  school  year  1915-16,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  brief 
statements : 

(1)  I  am  now  working  on  two  alternative  tentative  courses  of  mathematics 
to  be  submitted  to  the  superintendent,  and  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 
(a)  Algebra  begun  in  the  high  schools;  (ft)  algebra  begun  in  the  eighth  grade. 
The  former  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  and  necessarily  can  not  be  given 
now ;  the  latter  is  somewhat  simpler. 

(2)  The  detailed  topical  division  of  elementary  algebra  is  likewise  being  pre- 
pared. This  is  a  tedious  process,  as  it  involves  the  consideration  of  the  two 
different  texts  now  in  use  in  the  high  schools.  Both  this  report  and  that 
referred  to  in  (1)  above  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future. 

(3)  There  is  urgent  need  for  an  equipment  for  the  mathematical  department 
of  the  new  Central  High  School  in  order  that  it  may  meet  the  practical  need  of 
modern  times  and  hold  its  own  in  education.  At  present  the  equipment  is  very 
poor  and  very  old,  and  that  of  the  McKinley  School  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  will  become  available  to 
give  the  mathematical  department  a  real  up-to-date  equipment— at  least,  equal 
to  that  of  the  McKinley. 

(4)  In  connection  with  the  above  it  is  essential  that  the  instruction  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  conditions  desired  and  that  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  present 
third-year  work  in  trigonometry  and  surveying.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  trigonometry  will  be  covered  more  vitally  and  in  very  near  one-half 
the  time  if  it  is  recognized  as  a  necessary  tool  for  the  practical  surveying  work, 
which  should  follow,  and  for  which  the  location  of  the  new  school  building, 
especially  the  roof,  will  afford  a  splendid  vantage  ground,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
surveys  of  the  grounds  themselves.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  have  real  surveys  made  by  the  third-year  class  in  mathematics, 
followed  by  the  actual  platting  and  computation  work  from  actual  observations^ 
such  as  was  the  case  some  years  ago. 

In  connection  with  the  report  mentioned  by  Mr.  English  in  his 
first  paragraph,  based  on  the  assumption  that  algebra  is  begun  in  the 
high  school— the  condition  which  virtually  prevails  to-day— I  beg  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  large  percentage  of  our  pupils 
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preparing  for  college  makes  a  modification  of  our  course  in  mathe- 
matics imperative. 

Many  of  the  colleges  require  one  and  one-half  points  of  algebra 
(one  and  one-half  years  of  intensive  work).  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible for  us  to  take  pupils  who  have  had.no  algebra  and  make  the 
necessary  preparation  in  one  year.  An  additional  half  year  some- 
where in  the  course — perhaps  preferably  in  the  fourth  year,  when 
the  college  group  is  more  accurately  segregated — seems  necessary. 

DRAWING. 

Miss  Coolidge  reports  as  follows  on  the  work  of  her  department : 

The  genera]  plan  of  the  work  of  the  drawing  department  during  the  past 
year  has  heen  the  same  as  rhat  given  in  previous  reports.  As  a  result  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  school,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  omit  the  classes 
in  metal  work  in  order  that  the  shop  might  be  used  as  a  recitation  room. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  work  in  drawing  has  been  to  touch  the  life  of  the 
pupil  through  as  many  of  his  interests  as  possible,  to  make  him  enjoy  beauty 
in  color  and  form,  and  to  create  a  desire  for  it  in  the  objects  with  which  he 
is  concerned — his  home  surroundings,  his  city's  streets,  parks,  and  houses,  the 
clothes  that  he  wears,  the  advertising  he  uses.  This  aim  is  carried  out  in 
many  ways,  but  two  problems  which  different  classes  have  worked  out  this 
year  seem  to  be  of  special  interest.  One  is  that  of  the  set  of  posters  made 
to  advertise  the  Siiakespearean  pageant.  These  were  drawn  from  the  pose 
first,  the  model  being  one  of  the  pupils  who  was  to  take  part  in  the  pageant. 
The  drawings  were  then  treated  decoratively  and  were  used  to  advertise  the 
pageant  though  the  city.  These  facts  made  the  pupils  much  interested  in  the 
problem  and  made  them  feel  its  very  practical  application.  Another  piece  of 
work  carried  out  by  a  class  in  design  was  the  decoration  of  an  ordinary  flower 
pot  so  that  by  the  application  of  a  painted  design  it  became  a  more  interesting 
object.  This  should  connect  with  the  work  undertaken  by  the  classes  in  pot- 
tery in  the  new  school. 

There  are  two  recommendations  which  to  my  mind  have  always  been  ad- 
visable, but  which  we  may  now  some  day  see  realized  in  the  new  school  where  we 
feel  that  all  things  are  possible.  The  first,  at  present  obviously  impracticable, 
because  of  the  size  of  the  teaching  force,  is  that  an  effort  be  made  toward 
requiring  drawing  for  two  periods  each  week  instead  of  one.  Half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  accomplish  results  that  are 
worth  while  in  so  short  a  time.  In  a  number  of  academic  high  schools  through- 
out the  United  States  drawing  is  required  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
this.  I  should  feel  that  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  the  development  of  some  of 
the  specialized  work  in  drawing  which  reaches  a  few  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
opportunities  of  this  work  for  all. 

My  second  suggestion  is  in  regard  to  our  normal-school  candidates.  Many 
of  the  girls,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  as  thoroughly  as  possible  for  normal 
school,  take  drawing  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  for  two  periods  each 
week.  On  their  entrance  at  the  normal  school  these  girls  are  on  the  same 
basis  as  others  who  have  not  devoted  the  extra  144  hours  of  work  to  their  train- 
ing. I  should  suggest  that  some  arrangement  be  made  by  which  those  who 
have  done  this  extra  work  should  have  credit  for  it  through  direct  mention 
of  the  fact  to  the  normal-school  authorities  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 
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It  is  hard  just  now  to  write  anything  about  school  work  without  using  the 
future  tense.  Next  year  the  work  of  this  department  will  find  its  scope  much 
enlarged.  It  seems  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  for,  with  the  introduction 
of  many  courses  of  very  direct  connection  with  the  everyday  work  of  the 
pupil,  a  subject  like  the  drawing  which  relates  very  closely  to  his  everyday 
experience  is  bound  to  become  a  vital  necessity.  Freehand  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  indispensable  to  most  shop  courses,  and  drawing,  color,  and  design 
are  inseparable  from  a  study  of  costume  design  and  interior  decoration  in 
domestic  art  and  science.  The  work  of  this  department  will  have  a  larger 
opportunity  than  ever  before  for  correlation  with  the  other  subjects  taught. 

MUSIC. 

Mr.  Hoover  reports  as  follows  on  the  work  of  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  school: 

In  reply  to  your  memorandum  of  June  7,  1916,  asking  for  a  report  of  the 
work  in  the  music  department,  covering  such  points  that  are  of  special  interest 
at  this  time,  I  have  the  honor  to  write  upon  two  topics. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  there  is  little  to  be  said  that  has  not  been 
said  before  in  previous  reports  of  this  character. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  classes  has  increased  with  the  enrollment  of  the 
school.  With  this  increase  has  come  the  problem  of  management.  My  duties 
this  year  in  this  line  have  been  very  materially  lightened  by  the  assistance 
given  me  by  the  major  music  pupils,  who  have  helped  with  the  accompanying 
in  the  large  classes.  Besides  the  help  given  me.  the  pupils  have  been  greatly 
helped  in  their  sight  reading  and  practice  in  accompanying.  In  this  line,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Miss  Anderson,  Miss  Esp'ey,  Mr. 
Dunlap,  and  Mr.  Gittelman. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  the  possibility  of  having  a  regular 
assistant  at  the  new  school. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  music  department  for  next  year  and  for  all  time 
is  material. 

I  am  almost  convinced  that  the  purchase  of  a  textbook  which  is  supposed  to 
last  for  four  years  is  a  bad  proposition.  The  present  classes  are  tired  of  the 
present  book,  and  unless  there  is  some  decided  step  taken  to  supply  the  ad- 
vanced classes  with  suitable  and  abundant  material  I  can  not  foresee  whai 
will  be  the  result.  It  has  taxed  my  resources  this  year  to  keep  up  the  interest 
in  these  classes.  The  equipment  of  the  music  room  is  neglected  unless  there 
is  material,  and  material  is  just  as  necessary  in  my  department  as  motors 
tubes,  etc.,  are  to  other  departments. 

I  seriously  object  to  teaching  rote  songs  to  high-school  classes  because  we 
have  no  other  material.    A  certain  proportion  of  this  kind  of  work  is  good 
but  when  this  proportion  becomes  unbalanced  the  results  are  unsatisfactory 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  work  done  by  the  major  music  pupils  needs  attention. 

When  the  question  of  major  music  was  first  discussed,  there  went  abroad 
a  feeling  that  here  was  an  easy  way  to  get  a  point  toward  graduation  This 
feeling  I  have  done  my  best  to  counteract. 

Each  year  I  have  made  the  examination  more  and  more  searching  until 
as  a  result  of  the  last  examination  the  board  of  examiners  were  able  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  estimate  of  the  work  done  with  private  teachers 

The  best  results  can  never  be  obtained  until  there  is 'some  regularity  in 
instruction,  grading,  and  examination. 
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Our  examination  covers  the  following  points :  Playing  from  memory  a  num- 
ber selected  by  the  pupil ;  playing  a  technical  study  from  notes  selected  by 
pupil;  reading  at  sight  a  number  selected  by  the  examiners;  questioning  pupil 
in  theory  suitable  to  grade  of  work  shown  in  reports  of  private  teachers. 

In  reviewing  these  points  I  find  that  the  playing  from  memory  is  good, 
although  in  many  cases  the  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  memorize  pieces 
which  are  unworthy  the  time  and  energy  put  upon  them.  The  pupil  can  not 
be  blamed  for  this  selection,  but  the  condition  shows  the  necessity  for  a  course 
of  study  in  which  a  range  of  selection  shall  be  indicated. 

The  studies  were  not  as  well  played  as  the  pieces  and  were  very  simple, 
indicating  that  this  work  had  been  neglected,  but  because  required  in  the  ex- 
amination had  been  hurriedly  prepared. 

The  most  necessary  of  all  requirements  to  the  musician — sight  reading- 
is  a  lost  art. 

The  little  that  pupils  know  about  the  theory  of  music  is  almost  nothing 
Many  pupils  play  most  difficult  selections,  but  know  nothing  of  the  A,  B,  C  of 

music. 

Unless  more  is  required  of  our  major  pupils  in  school  and  unless  the  private 
teachers  are  supplied  with  a  course  of  study  showing  in  a  general  way  what 
is  required,  major  music  in  the  high  schools  is  a  failure. 

Two  points  in  Mr.  Hoover's  report  I  desire  briefly  to  emphasize. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  we  must  provide  material  for  the  music 
classes.  No  music  book  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  in  it  enough  ma- 
terial to  last  pupils  for  four  years  and  maintain  their  interest. 
Many  beautiful  and  inspiring  choruses  are  published  in  cheap  edi- 
tions for  voices  of  high-school  range  and  should  be  accumulated  by 
the  school  as  a  part  of  its  equipment  just  as  any  other  laboratory 
equipment.  I  would  welcome  a  decision  on  the  point  whether  such 
material  is  or  is  not  properly  classified  as  books.  If  not,  then,  of 
course,  its  purchase  would  be  a  proper  charge  against  the  school's 
contingent  allotment. 

The  problems  growing  out  of  the  accrediting  in  the  school  of  work 
done  with  u  outside  "  teachers  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
The  problem  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  the  director  of  music 
and  the  teachers  of  high-school  music  could,  I  believe,  be  profitably 
directed. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  energy 
and  loyalty  of  the  teachers  of  the  Central  High  School  throughout 
a  year  which  crowded  conditions  and  the  psychology  of  ex- 
pectancy with  relation  to  the  new  school  have  united  to  make  a  most 
trying  one.  Their  support  and  the  unfailing  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  yourself  and  the  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Kramer, 
have  made  the  year,  in  spite  of  serious  difficulties,  a  successful  one. 

Emory  M.  Wilson, 

Principal. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  East- 
ern High  School  during  the  year  1915-16 : 

1.  The  growing  enrollment  is  an  increasingly  difficult  problem. 
For  the  past  six  years  the  enrollment  has  been  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  in  excess  of  proper  accommodations.  This  year  a  further  in- 
crease of  about  8  per  cent  over  last  year  has  brought  us  to  the  dead 
line.  The  present  enrollment  of  about  500  should  be  fixed  as  the 
limit  until  the  new  building  is  constructed.  This  will  mean  a  tem- 
porary hardship  to  some  who  live  in  the  Eastern  High  School  dis- 
trict, but  it  will  be  less  of  a  hardship  to  go  to  a  more  distant  school 
where  there  is  room  than  to  crowd  further  the  present  building. 

2.  In  each  successive  annual  report  for  the  past  five  years  I  have 
adverted  to  the  desirability  of  a  longer  school  day.  I  note  that  this 
was  strongly  urged  in  the  report  last  year  of  the  principal  of  the 
Central  High  School.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  compelling  necessity. 
I  have  been  unable  to  reduce  the  number  of  periods  per  day  from  six 
to  five.  A  school  day  of  from  9  a.  m.  to  2.10  p.  m.  gives  at  best  six 
periods  of  40  minutes  each.  The  inevitable  interruptions  caused  by 
assembly  meetings,  which  average  two  a  week  and  which  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  life  of  the  school,  reduce  the  average  length 
of  period  to  less  than  40  minutes.  The  .  school  day  should  be  so 
lengthened  that  the  periods  will  average  at  least  45  minutes.  The 
reduction  of  the  feeling  of  hurry  and  strain  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  added  half  hour  of  official  school  time. 

3.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  with  the  improvement  in  the 
military  training  that"  has  been  effected  this  year.  An  admirable 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  vitalizing  this  very  valuable  factor 
in  our  high-school  program.  The  excellent  things  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  30  years'  history  of  our  cadet  organization,  pre- 
eminent among  which  is  the  development  of  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  student  officers,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  basic 
weakness  of  the  organization,  as  evidenced  by  the  falling  off  of  stu- 
dent interest  in  recent  years.  This  was  due  almost  exclusively  to  the 
fact  that  our  military  training  was  a  mere  imitation  of  the  drill 
procedure  of  the  Regular  Army.  No  less  an  authority  than  Gen. 
Baden-Powell  has  said  that  "  drill  makes  boys  wooden."  The  instinct 
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of  boys  of  high-school  age  is  all  against  becoming  wooden.  The  pLns 
of  work  that  have  been  initiated  this  year  by  Lieut.  Steever  have 
already  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  cadets.  They  appeal  to  both 
the  competitive  and  the  cooperative  instincts  of  adolescent  boys. 
Above  all,  they  tend  to  organize  competition  so  that  the  competitions 
are  between  groups  of  approximately  equal  ability.  The  funda- 
mental weakness  of  athletics  as  a  factor  in  physical  and  ethical  devel- 
opment is  that  all  forms  of  athletics  as  organized  and  administered 
tend  to  select  the  gifted  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  mass.  The 
group  competitions  as  planned  and  begun  in  the  cadet  organization 
will  be  won,  not  by  selected  individuals  but  by  the  groups  that  most 
honestly  and  strenuously  plan  and  work  for  success. 

There  is  a  further  serious  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  cadet 
organization;  there  is  as  yet  no  provision  for  an  annual  thorough 
physical  examination  of  every  boy  who  desires  to  enter  the  cadet 
organization.  This  should  be  conditio  sine  qua  non.  The  primary 
purpose  of  military  training  should  be  physical  development.  By 
requiring  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  boys  who  were  candi- 
dates for  athletics,  I  have  detected  not  a  few  who  were  physically 
unfit  to  be  cadets  but  who  were  members  of  the  cadet  corps.  In  three 
instances  this  year  the  examining  physician  forbade  the  boys  to  con- 
tinue in  the  companies. 

4.  For  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  intermittent,  but  yet  fairly 
continuous,  agitation  of  the  high-school  fraternity  question  in  this 
city.  The  organizations  now  occupy  an  anomalous  position.  They 
are  both  "  recognized  "  and  "  unrecognized."  Rule  64  of  the  board 
of  education  specifies  the  permissible  societies  or  associations  of 
pupils.  Fraternities  are  not  included.  An  administrative  circular 
issued  June  5,  1909,  constitutes  a  recognition  of  fraternities,  for  it 
specifies  certain  rules  they  must  observe.  This  ambiguous  condi- 
tion is  unwise  and  unsatisfactory.  The  very  incertitude  of  the  situa- 
tion is  irritating  and  demoralizing.  If  fraternities  are  wrong  and 
useless  in  their  total  effect,  they  should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed;  if 
the  evils  commonly  associated  with  them  are  due  to  misunderstand- 
ing, opposition,  and  lack  of  direction,  then  they  should  be  controlled 
and  conserved. 

5.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
standardizing  the  major  music  under  outside  instruction.  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  services  of  the  same  examiners  for 
piano  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  They  have  now  con- 
ducted six  successive  semester  examinations.  As  a  result  of  this 
experience  they  have  reached  certain  conclusions  and  have  adopted 
certain  standards  relative  to  the  character  of  the  examinations  and  of 
the  work  to  be  presented  for  examination.  They  report  that  this  last 
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examination  showed  distinctly  better  and  more  uniform  preparation 
and  performance  than  any  preceding  examination. 

6.  Some  progress  has  been  made  this  year  in  the  development  of 
our  work  in  vocational  guidance.  During  the  second  semester  a  series 
of  talks  upon  vocations  was  given  to  the  entire  school  by  men  and 
women  who  have  achieved  definite  success  in  the  occupations  they 
represented.  Each  speaker  was  furnished  in  advance  with  an  outline 
which  he  was  asked  in  a  general  way  to  follow.  This  secured  some 
degree  of  uniformity  in  method  of  presentation. 

A  follow-up  class,  consisting  of  about  30  pupils,  met  once  a  week 
to  discuss  the  talks.  Reference  readings  were  provided.  These 
pupils  were  required  to  prepare  a  brief  written  report  of  the  results 
of  the  talks  and  discussions. 

The  following  report  from  the  chairman  of  the  vocational  guid- 
ance committee  summarizes  the  results  of  the  year's  experience: 

The  assembly  hall  talks  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  very  valuable;  indeed, 
the  generous  interest  in  our  plan  shown  by  able  and  successful,  and  therefore 
exceedingly  busy  men  and  women,  has  been  surprising,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  plan  is  the  classroom  discussion  which  follows  each 
talk.  A  shelf  in  the  library  has  been  devoted  to  vocational  books,  some  of 
which  are  the  property  of  the  school,  and  some  loaned  by  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Public  Library.  After  the  talk  on  telephony  Miss 
Shelp  took  great  pains  to  secure  a  number  of  books  on  the  subject  from  the 
Public  Library.  The  committee  has  provided  a  scrapbook,  in  which  will  be 
found  newspaper  clippings  on  vocational  subjects  and  a  short  bibliography 
for  each  of  the  callings  dealt  with  in  the  assembly  hall  talks. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  measure  the  results  of  such  work  as  this,  but 
we  can  not  help  believing  that  hereafter  higher  ideals  and  ambitions' and 
somewhat  greater  intelligence  than  before  will  appear  in  the  plans  of  the 
pupils  who  are  choosing  their  occupations.  However,  that  may  be,  we  are 
glad  that  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  school  work  has  been  emphasized,  and 
that  moral  lessons  have  been  effectively  taught  in  the  insistence  of  the  speakers 
on  courage,  industry,  perseverence,  honesty,  as  essential  to  success,  and  in  their 
presentation  of  unselfish  aims  in  work. 

7.  Since  algebra  has  been  eliminated  from  the  eighth  grade,  a 
serious  problem  has  been  presented  to  the  high  school  the  solution 
of  which  as  yet  has  not  been  undertaken.  Formerly  the  first  year 
high  school  work  included  quadratics.  Theoretically  it  still  includes 
quadratics.  Practically  it  does  not,  as  it  is  impossible,  in  our  short 
school  year  and  short  school  day,  to  do  in  one  year  the  work  formerly 
done  in  the  eighth  grade  and  the  first  year  of  high  school. 

The  work  in  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  require  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  algebra  than  is  now  given  in  the  first  year  'Either  one- 
half  year  of  elementary  algebra  should  be  added  to  the  course  or  its  study 
should  be  restored  to  the  eighth  grade.  (From  report  of  mathematics  depart- 
ment. ) 

My  present  conviction  is  that  the  study  of  algebra  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  eighth  grade,  not  to  be  required  of  all  pupils  but  of 
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those  who  expect  to  attend  the  high  schools;  at  least  those  who  will 
have  curriculums  in  the  high  school  in  which  algebra  is  included. 

8.  In  the  past  10  years  the  enrollment  of  the  high  schools  has 
doubled;  within  that  period,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  libraries.  This  of  course  means  relatively  less  for 
the  several  libraries.  The  allotment  for  my  school  this  year  is  ac- 
tually $20  less  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  The  enrollment  in  that 
time  has  increased  fyv  200.  A  well-equipped  and  maintained  library 
is  just  as  essential  to  a  high  school  as  a  gymnasium  or  laboratories. 
Indeed  it  is  a  laboratory.  Speaking  conservatively  the  library 
appropriation  should  be  doubled  immediately.  Even  then  it  will  be 
far  below  the  library  expenditures  in  high  schools  in  most  progres- 
sive communities. 

The  fact  that  the  Public  Library  lends  a  helping  hand  and  desires 
to  do  more  than  it  is  doing  does  not  reduce  the  necessity  for  larger 
library  appropriations.  There  are  distinct  limits  to  the  service  that 
the  Public  Library  can  render  economically  and  effectively. 

An  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  this  increase  in  the  next 
appropriation  bill. 

9.  I  made  a  request  last  year  that  a  small  appropriation  be  asked 
for  this  year  to  maintain  a  six-weeks'  summer  term  in  the  Eastern 
High  School.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  summer  term 
of  the  high  school  had  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  had  been 
adopted  in  many  cities  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  school  organiza- 
tion. The  volunteer  effort  of  Miss  Deal  and  her  associates  this  sum- 
mer shows  clearly  the  need  of  such  provision.  At  the  date  of  writing 
(June  30)  this  summer  school,  decided  upon  too  late  to  be  advertised 
effectively  and  charging  a  tuition  fee  which,  though  small,  is  pro- 
hibitive for  some  pupils,  has  an  enrollment  of  about  115. 

I  would  urge  that  a  vigorous  effort  be  made  next  year  to  secure  an 
appropriation  for  a  summer-high-school,  to  be  held  not  in  the  East- 
ern High  School,  but  in  one  of  the  more  centrally  located  high  school 
buildings. 

With  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  and  cooperation  of  yourself 
and  the  assistant  superintendent,  this  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

Willard  S.  Small, 

Principal. 

To  the  Superintendent  or  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Western  High  School  for  the  year  1915-16: 

DIFFICULTIES  EXPERIENCED  ON  REOPENING  IN  THE  RECONSTRUCTED 

BUILDING. 

Western  High  School  opened  in  September,  1915,  with  rather  an 
unusual  number  of  difficulties.  Lack  of  equipment  in  the  science 
laboratories  necessitated  a  complete  readjustment  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics  courses  so  as  to  teach  these  subjects  through  lec- 
ture and  recitation  methods  rather  than  by  laboratory  methods. 
For  the  first  semester  this  plan  was  followed  during  the  installation 
of  the  laboratory  furniture. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  smooth  organization  was  the 
presence  in  the  building  of  so  many  workmen.  At  times  all  school 
work  was  stopped  by  the  noise  of  hammers.  The  partial  blocking 
of  corridors  by  the  crates  of  new  furniture  added  to  the  trouble. 

For  the  entire  school  year  we  have  been  operating  without  clocks, 
and  for  bells  have  had  only  a  temporary  set  arranged  by  some  of 
the  boys  of  the  physics  department.  The  contract  for  a  complete 
clock  and  bell  system  has  been  let,  and  we  feel  that  no  other  one  piece 
of  equipment  makes  so  much  for  efficiency  as  this.  The  arrival  of 
two  workmen  to  begin  work  on  this  contract  on  June  16,  the  last 
day  of  school,  is  not  without  its  element  of  humor. 

Lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  building  on  the  part  of  second- 
year  pupils  as  well  as  of  first-year  pupils  added  to  the  confusion  of 
the  first  few  weeks.  Only  the  two  upper  classes  were  acquainted 
with  the  faculty  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the  division  of*  the  school  dur- 
ing the  previous  school  year.  We  also  missed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  that  intangible  but  valuable  quality  known  as  "  school 
spirit,"  which  is  such  a  powerful  force  in  taking  in  and- assimilating 
a  new  group  of  pupils. 

Our  teaching  force  was  reduced  by  one,  owing  to  the  transfer  of 
Miss  McPherson.  This  was  the  second  teacher  transferred  from 
Western  in  six  months.  The  average  enrollment  for  the  year  was 
about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year,  and  so  the  work  of  these 
teachers  had  to  be  taken  up  by  others  who  already  carried  heavy 
programs. 
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I  mention  these  difficulties  not  in  a  complaining  spirit  but  rather 
in  the  hope  that  the  picture  thus  presented  will  give  weight  to  the 
statement  that  faculty  and  pupils  alike,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and 
annoyances,  gave  their  undivided  help  and  loyalty  to  the  new  admin- 
istration and  the  reunited  school. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  energies  of  the  principal  during  the 
year  has  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  and  installation  of  new  equip- 
ment. In  this  work  the  help  of  the  science  and  the  drawing  teach- 
ers, the  librarian,  and  Miss  Jacobs  has  been  valuable.  I  desire  also 
to  acknowledge  the  assistance  so  freely  and  courteously  given  me 
by  Mr.  R.  O.  Wilmarth,  of  the  office  of  finance  and  accounting. 
Now  that  the  work  is  nearly  complete,  we  feel  that  we  are  amply 
repaid  in  possessing  an  equipment  which  for  construction,  durability, 
and  beauty  is  far  superior  to  that  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

The  aim  in  equipping  the  science  laboratories  and  the  drawing 
rooms  has  been  to  select  furniture  designed  for  the  accommodation 
of  rather  larger  classes  than  formerly  and  for  the  storage  of  indi- 
vidual apparatus  and  supplies.  Much  of  the  furniture  was  designed 
by  the  teachers  in  charge,  and  it  is  due  to  their  experience  in  han- 
dling classes  in  their  special  subjects  that  we  now  have  furniture  of 
such  practical  utility. 

The  library  furniture  was  selected  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  for  its 
solid  and  substantial  construction.  The  purpose  and  use  of  the 
library  as  well  as  its  one  great  need  are  included  in  the  following 
report  of  the  librarian,  Miss  Madaline  Davis : 

The  work  of  the  library  of  the  Western  High  School  beginning  September, 
1915,  was  begun  in  the  library  of  the  Western  High  School  Building,  minus 
our  equipment,  but  with  makeshifts  of  different  varieties  we  were  able  to  carry 
on  the  work  until  January,  1916,  at  which  time  the  installation  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  room  was  complete. 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps  at  the  start,  the  year  has  been  satisfactory  as  far 
as  the  usual  circulation  and  general  patronage  of  the  library  is  concerned. 

The  English,  history,  science,  language,  music,  and  art  courses  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  reference  books  relating  to  these  subjects. 

The  library  has  on  file  periodicals  and  magazines  that  are  instructive  and  of 
interest  to  the  several  departments  of  the  school. 

Pictures  relating  to  the  work  on  different  subjects  can  be  obtained  in  the 
library. 

College  entrance  examination  questions,  college  catalogues,  and  school  and 
college  papers  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils. 

Instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  in  library  science  and  in  the  use  of  the 
library  and  the  information  gathered  during  the  year  is  of  general  practical 
value. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  to  a  large  extent  in  order  to  meet  our 
needs  and  will  be  glad  of  the  day  when  the  high-school  library  can  include  in 
its  separate  equipment  fund  an  adequate  appropriation  for  reference  books. 
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We  have  received  several  donations  of  books  from  members  of  the  Home  and 
School  Association  and  from  friends  of  the  school. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  make  a  larger  effort  to  enlarge  the  library,  thereby 
increasing  its  general  value  to  the  school,  but  until  the  present  legal  restrictions 
are  removed  it  is  difficult  to  proceed. 

A  special  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  habit  of  good  reading  among  the 
pupils  by  having  upon  the  shelves  books  of  value  upon  subjects  in  which  they 
are  interested  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  indifferent  the  pleasures  that 
can  be  derived  from  a  wider  and  more  intelligent  use  of  the  books  for  them  in  a 
high-school  library. 

The  equipping  and  organizing  of  the  lunch  room  was  for  the 
greater  part  done  by  Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs,  director  of  domestic  science. 
The  plan  followed  was  that  already  tried  out  at  the  James  Ormond 
Wilson  Normal  School  and  at  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School.  The  efficiency  and  success  with  which  the  lunch  room  was 
operated  this  year  is  ample  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  following  this 
plan.  We  have  seats  and  tables  for  400  pupils,  and  on  many  days 
during  the  winter  they  were  all  occupied  and  about  50  other  patrons 
were  standing  or  strolling  outdoors.  As  the  object  is  not  to  make 
money  but  to  give  back  to  the  patrons  full  value,  after  all  expenses 
are  paid  and  a  deterioration  fund  set  aside,  we  have  increased  the 
amount  served  or  reduced  the  price  of  several  articles.  We  have  also 
increased  the  w  ages  of  the  employees  three  times.  On  the  value  of 
a  warm  lunch  I  need  not  enlarge.  I  feel  that  there  is  also  a  social 
and  recreational  benefit  in  the  patronage  of  this  department  which 
is  really  worth  while. 

The  completion  of  the  running  track  and  playground  on  the  lot  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  marks  a  great  change  for  the  improvement  of 
our  physical  training  for  boys.  The  work  was  suggested  and  planned 
by  Mr.  Bryan  Morse,  the  physical  instructor  for  boys,  whose  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  his  special  subject  has  frequently  been  the  subject 
of  favorable  comment  by  the  patrons  of  the  Western  High  School.  A 
large  part  of  the  success  in  the  execution  of  Mr.  Morse's  plans  is  due 
to  the  skill  and  experience  of  Mr.  Charles  Ortlip,  in  charge  of  grading 
for  the  District  repair  shop.    Mr.  Morse's  report  follows: 

REPORT  ON  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS. 

During  the  summer  of  1915  plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  up  for  an 
athletic  field  back  of  the  school.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  the 
plans  were  submitted  to  the  municipal  architect,  and  work  was  started  about 
October  15.  It  was  completed  May  15.  The  lot  back  of  the  school  was  graded 
and  extended  west  to  Thirty-sixth  Street.  The  field  was  inclosed  by  a  con- 
crete wall,  resurfaced  with  a  cinder  and  clay  mixture,  a  running  track  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  length  was  constructed,  and  plots  at  the  north  and  south  of 
the  building  were  finished.  The  field  was  fenced,  wire  back  stops  erected,  and 
a  back  stop  constructed. 

There  is  now  room  for  basketball,  football,  baseball,  and  tennis  practice,  the 
project  being  thoroughly  modern  and  adaptable  to  all  uses  of  athletic  develop- 
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mont  and  physical  training.  Despite  the  handicap  of  a  lack  of  suitable  grounds 
while  work  was  being  completed,  all  but  60  boys  in  the  school  received  training 
in  football,  baseball,  track,  and  basketball. 

Sixty-five  candidates  reported  for  football.  Two  teams  were  maintained 
during  the  training  season.  The  first  team  won  three  games,  lost  three,  and  tied 
two.    There  were  no  serious  injuries. 

The  work  on  the  field  interfered  with  development  in  track  training.  Thirty 
hoys  were  in  this  branch  of  work  indoors  and  out  of  doors  during  the  year.  Two 
meets  were  held  on  the  track,  48  boys  participating  in  the  various  events.. 
Weekly  track  meets  were  introduced,  with  gratifying  results. 

The  annual  tennis  tournament  in  the  fall  engaged  48  boys.  Spring  training 
was  also  held,  20  boys  participating  in  the  various  engagements  during  the 
year.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  and  maintain  two  tennis  courts  for  the  boys,  which 
would  go  far  toward  satisfying  a  long-felt  want  to  materially  aid  the  liking 
and  development  of  this  healthy  form  of  exercise. 

There  were  70  boys  actively  engaged  in  basketball  training  during  the  winter 
months.  The  first  basketball  team  won  the  high-school  championship  and  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  21  games,  and  lost  but  2.  The  Wellesley  High  School  team, 
of  greater  Boston,  champions  of  New  England,  was  defeated  by  our  team.  In- 
terest and  success  in  this  branch  of  training  points  to  the  need  of  a  larger 
gymnasium.  Plans  for  a  new  gymnasium  will  be  worked  up  and  offered  during 
the  summer.  Four  teams  were  maintained  during  the  year  and  played  through 
schedules. 

Sixty  boys  were  accommodated  in  baseball  during  the  spring.  Playground 
baseball  and  outdoor  basketball  also  formed  the  basis  of  interest  and  develop- 
ment for  smaller  boys.    The  first  team  won  17  games  and  lost  9  during  the 

season. 

For  the  year  1916-17  it  is  suggested  that  the  physical-training  teacher  be 
assigned  regular  physical-training  classes  during  the  day.  A  centralization  of 
interest  in  physical  training  would  give  time  for  proper  work  in  examinations, 
prescriptions,  and  a  more  successful  completion  of  such  work.  The  unification 
of  physical-training  work  for  scheduled  classes  for  those  not  engaged  in  other 
more  strenuous  forms  of  exercise  would  tend  to  develop  every  boy  in  the  school 
and  would  speedily  make  for  all-around  development.  A  full  use  of  the 
excellent  equipment  would  be  made  throughout  the  day  for  indoor  and  out-of- 
door  work. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  physical-training  work  be  given  over  to  the  regularly 
assigned  teacher  to  systematize  more  thoroughly  the  in-school  and  out-of-school 
activities.  It  is  further  suggested  that  full  credit  toward  graduation  be  given 
for  work  in  this  branch,  as  well  as  in  military  training,  and  that  recognition 
be  made  for  time  and  work  spent  on  the  various  forms  of  athletic  development. 

RIFLE  PRACTICE. 

The  rifle  range,  which  was  constructed  as  a  part  of  the  building, 
has  served  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  school  activity  and  to  demon- 
strate the  inadequate  equipment.  As  only  3  can  shoot  at  a  time 
in  this  range,  and  as  it  takes  about  20  minutes  for  the  regulation  10 
shots  standing  and  10  prone,  only  9  pupils  can  be  accommodated  in 
an  hour.  We  had  about  70  cadets  this  year3  and  were  unable  to  give 
them  even  one  practice  turn  a  week. 
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Among  the  girls  considerable  interest  in  rifle  practice  developed, 
and  62  came  out  for  instruction,  8  of  whom  qualified  as  junior  marks- 
men. As  there  is  a  legal  prohibition  against  raising  money  for  this 
activity  among  the  pupils,  we  do  not  see  our  way  clear  to  foster  or 
develop  this  wholesome  activity.  As  the  prohibition  also  applies  to 
the  boys'  rifle  team,  this  will  undoubtedly  be  discontinued  until  such 
time  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to  remove  the  restrictions. 

ETHICS  COURSE. 

In  introducing  the  following  report  by  Miss  Alice  Wood,  instructor 
in  English,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  value  of  the  ethics  course  in  bring- 
ing into  the  education  of  high-school  boys  and  girls  discussion  of 
ethical  questions  by  practical  men  of  various  professions  and  callings 
more  than  justifies  the  time,  given  to  these  talks.  The  oft-repeated 
statement  that  the  golden  rule  is  not  applicable  to  the  professions 
and  business  as  they  are  conducted  to-day  was  refuted  over  and  over 
again  by  the  speakers  mentioned  below,  concerning  whose  success  and 
standing  there  is  no  argument: 

Two  years  ago  there  was  introduced  at  Western  a  course  of  lectures  on 
ethics,  to  be  given  to  the  senior  class  by  men  prominent  in  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  hoped  to  have  men  from  the  business  world  and  from  all  pro- 
fessions, and  while  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  measure,  the  majority  of 
speakers  have  been  clergymen.  The  course  proved  so  successful  the  first  year, 
in  the  interest  awakened  in  the  students,  shown  by  their  intelligent  questions 
and  discussions  at  the  lectures  and  in  their  papers  afterwards,  that  it  was 
gladly  resumed  this  year  on  the  return  to  the  new  building. 

The  teachers  of  senior  English  met  and  formulated  a  plan  for  the  course, 
which  was  followed  by  the  seven  speakers  who  accepted  the  invitation  to  take 
part. 

These  were  Dr.  Earle  Wilfly,  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  Dr.  John  Van  Schaick,  Rabbi 
Simon,  Mr.  Issac  Gans,  Mr.  Lyon  (city  editor  of  the  Evening  Star),  and  Justice 
Siddons.  Ethics  in  relation  to  choosing  a  vocation,  ethics  in  business,  in  the 
newspaper  work,  and  in  the  general  problems  of  life  were  among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed.   The  course  has  been  of  undoubted  value  to  all  the  students  hearing  it. 

JOURNALISM. 

This  course  which  was  new  a  year  ago  is  gathering  strength  re- 
markably fast.  The  following  report  by  Miss  Margaret  Merrill,  the 
teacher  in  charge,  shows  what  has  been  done  during  the  past  year : 

In  one  respect  the  work  of  the  class  in  journalism  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  that  of  last  year's  class.  The  paper  "  published  "  once  in  two  weeks 
was  much  more  successful. 

Last  year  the  typewriting  was  done  entirely  by  members  of  the  class  who  had 
had  no  experience  and  even  after  the  expenditure  of  the  utmost  pains  was 
often  untidy  and  inaccurate.  This  year,  with  the  new  mimeograph  machine, 
the  work  was  greatly  simplified  and  the  class  as  a  whole  has  taken  much  pride 
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in  the  neat  appearance  of  the  paper.  With  one  exception  the  Senior  Gazette 
has  appeared  on  time,  each  nuniher  showing  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 

<»ne  before. 

Results  are  of  course  difficult  to  estimate.  The  class  have,  individually,  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  more  interested  in  newspapers  and  what  is  more 
important,  in  the  news  which  the  papers  bring  than  before  taking  the  work. 
Class  work  has  often  taken  the  form  of  discussion  of  the  news  itself  as  well  as 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented.  By  the  end  of  the  semester  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  ability  to  handle  news  topics  effectively  on  the  part  of  almost 
every  member  of  the  class  and  a  decided  gain  in  intelligent  criticism. 

After  two  years'  experience  with  the  course  as  outlined  by  Miss  Simons,  I 
heartily  indorse  it  for  the  training  it  may  offer  in  accuracy  and  discrimination 
and  the  encouragement  it  may  give  to  mental  alertness  and  vigorous  expression, 
one  member  of  last  year's  class  has  already  found  a  place  on  a  local  paper, 
although  I  am  not  at  all  sure  the  class  work  was  responsible. 

COMMENCEMENT; 

The  year  closed  with  the  graduation  of  112  pupils,  the  largest 
graduating  class  in  the  history  of  the  school.  All  but  23  of  this 
number  have  made  arrangements  to  continue  their  education  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  only  fair,  I  think,  to  mention 
as  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
class,  that  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  housing  conditions  and  some- 
what disorganized  conditions  under  which  school  work  was  carried 
on  last  year,  the  first  honors  in  three  scholarship  contests  were  won 
by  representatives  of  the  class  of  1916. 

On  the  whole,  Western  wishes  to  report  a  successful  year  of  school 
work.  Speaking  for  the  faculty,  I  desire  to  thank  you,  and  through 
you  the  assistant  superintendent,  for  the  cordial  support  and  for  the 
sympathetic  help  accorded  us  so  freely. 

Elmer  S.  Newton. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


June  30,  1916. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
Business  High  School  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916 : 

building. 

The  building  needs  of  the  Business  High  School  are  embodied  in 
the  following  paragraph,  which  I  trust  the  board  of  education  will 
endeavor  to  have  inserted  in  tfye  coming  appropriation  bill : 

For  completing  and  remodeling  Business  High  School  building,  including  the 
addition  of  three  classrooms  and  one  large  study  hall,  building  gallery  to  assem- 
bly hall,  lunch  room  and  permanent  fixtures,  swimming  pool  and  necessary 
accessories  in  basement,  open-air  room  on  roof,  retaining  wall  and  grading  on 
Eighth  Street  and  on  R  Street  parking,  installation  of  lighting,  electric-bell,  and 
automatic-clock  systems,  and  extension  to  all  parts  of  building,  $75,000. 

MATRON  AND  JANITOR. 

I  desire  to  repeat  my  previous  suggestion  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  care  for  the  girls'  basement,  the 
women  teachers'  lavatories,  and  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
equipment  used  exclusively  by  the  girls  of  the  school. 

The  pay  of  the  janitor  and  engineer  of  the  school  should  be  in- 
creased at  least  25  per  cent  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  position. 

HARRISON  ANNEX. 

In  general,  the  Harrison  Annex  has  had  a  most  successful  year. 
Seven  teachers  were  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  annex  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  and  no  changes  were  made  in  the  teaching  force. 
The  registration  in  September  was  about  245  pupils,  and  in  Febru- 
ary about  the  same  number. 

All  sections  entering  in  September  were  made  up  of  first- semester 
hold  overs  and  entering  eighth-grade  pupils,  making  all  sections  first- 
semester  sections.  The  pupils  became  so  accustomed  to  the  school 
that  several  signified  their  desire  to  remain  and  take  the  second- 
semester  work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  in  Feb- 
ruary it  was  decided  to  allow  those  who  desired  to  remain  at  the 
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Harrison  Building  for  the  second  semester  to  do  so.  Two  sections 
remained. 

At  the  end  of  each  advisory  there  was  posted  an  honor  roll,  giving 
the  names  of  all  pupils  who  had  made  a  passing  mark  in  all  sub- 
jects. At  the  close  of  the  present  semester  90  pupils  had  the  honor 
of  having  their  names  on  the  honor  roll,  and  nearly  70  per  cent  were 
promoted  to  second  semester.  This  percentage  would  doubtless  have 
been  higher  had  it  not  been  for  two  hold-over  sections  whose  work 
was  rather  poor. 

The  teachers  have  worked  very  hard  for  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 
All  have  endeavored  to  help  those  who  for  any  reason  were  behind 
in  their  work  by  giving  them  extra  time  and  holding  special  confer- 
ences as  well  as  special  recitations  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
in  need  of  help. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  school  it  has  been  possible  for  the  teach- 
ers to  get  in  close  touch  with  practically  every  pupil  of  the  school 
and  to  know  the  pupil  quite  intimately.  This  is  a  most  essential  help 
to  both  the  pupil  and  teacher. 

In  the  following  report  of  the  departments  of  the  school  those  only 
are  treated  that  show  progress  or  change,  and  thus  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  previous  reports  is  avoided. 

TYPEAVRITING. 

A  decided  advance  was  made  in  the  typewriting  department  by 
giving  the  subject  the  rank  of  a  major  study,  increasing  the  number 
of  periods  in  the  first  year  to  five  periods  per  week,  providing  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  blank  keyboard  machines,  and  insisting  upon 
touch  writing  in  all  classes.  The  results  of  the  changes  were  excel- 
lent, and  by  the  end  of  another  year  the  typewriting  of  the  school 
should  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  commercial  high  school 
in  the  country. 

ENGLISH. 

In  general,  the  new  plan  of  alternating  composition  and  literature 
by  semesters  was  found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  In  the  fourth  and 
sixth  semesters,  especially,  the  value  of  the  grammar  and  composition 
drill  of  the  preceding  semester  was  apparent,  the  written  work  in  the 
literature  classes  showing  improvement  over  that  of  former  years. 

In  one  fourth  semester  class  an  interesting  experiment  in  correla- 
tion of  shorthand  and  English  was  carried  on  during  a  third  of  the 
period,  after  the  regular  course  in  American  literature  had  been 
reviewed.  The  English  teacher  dictated,  and  the  pupils  took  notes  in 
shorthand,  and  then,  in  the  classroom,  transcribed  them,  taking 
special  pains  to  write  correct  English.    Sometimes  the  room  became 
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a  business  office.  Pupils  entered,  applying  for  positions,  and  were 
bidden  to  write  letters  of  application  on  the  typewriter  at  hand. 
Thus  the  market  value  of  correct  English  was  realized.  On  the 
whole,  the  experiment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  who  conducted 
it,  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  accuracy  in  both  English 
and  shorthand. 

In  the  seventh  semester  English  class  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to 
this  was  tried  out  by  the  teacher  of  English  and  the  head  of  the 
business  practice  department.  Office  Training  for  Stenographers 
was  the  text  followed  in  the  classroom,  pupils  having  in  their  hands 
the  practice  tablets  to  accompany  the  course.  The  purpose  was  to 
give  a  system  of  practice  in  the  various  elements  of  office  work  and 
to  determine  whether  office  training  should  be  a  part  of  the  fourth 
year  English  course. 

Another  innovation  at  Business  this  vear  was  the  eighth  semester 
course  in  journalism.  The  class  formed  an  editorial  staff,  the  teacher 
acting  as  managing  editor.  The  class  had  an  editor,  a  circulation 
editor,  a  literary  editor,  who  handled  news  of  other  schools,  and  a 
sporting  editor.  One  group  of  the  section  handled  circulation; 
another,  advertising.  A  third  was  in  charge  of  printing,  using  a 
printing  press  in  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  pupils. 
The  class  published  the  Ledger  every  two  weeks.  It  also  published 
a  daily  Bulletin,  which  became  the  official  medium  of  sending  im- 
portant notices  throughout  the  school.  The  pupils  really  did  far 
more  work  than  the  Ledger  itself  showed,  as  many  news  stories  were 
"covered,"  which  were  not  printed  at  all,  or  were  printed  in  greatly 
abridged  form.  In  interviewing,  some  interesting  work,  designed 
to  aid  in  vocational  training,  was  done,  the  pupils  being  sent  to  inter- 
view men  and  women  successful  in  the  particular  vocation  the  pupil 
himself  hoped  to  follow.  Several  of  the  newspaper  men  of  the  city 
came  in,  from  time  to  time,  and  gave  talks  to  the  pupils.  These  anil 
lectures  given  by  the  teacher  gave  the  theoretical  knowledge  needed. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  course  was  purely  practical,  and,  for  this 
reason,  was  of  vital  interest  to  all  who  pursued  it. 
^  For  the  rest,  in  all  composition  classes  except  the  fifth  and  seventh 
there  was  stiff  grammatical  drill  based  upon  the  text,  and  in  all. 
oral  expression  was  stressed.  Topics  for  oral  reports  in  the  third 
semester  were  found  in  short  stories  and  Dickens'  and  Scott's  novels 
read,  in  current  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  school  and  home 
activities,  and  in  the  pupils'  own  experiences,  interests,  and  hobbies. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  reports  related  to  the 
choice  of  vocational  sections  for  the  coming  year.  In  the  fifth 
semester  oral  English  took  the  form  of  debates  and  parliamentary 
procedure,  the  classes  being  organized  as  clubs.    Supplementary  to 
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this  regular  class  work  were  the  two  public  debates  by  the  Daniel 
Webster  Club. 

Not  only  in  the  classes  devoted  primarily  to  composition  was  oral 
English  stressed,  but  in  all  literature  classes  as  well — second,  fourth, 
and  sixth — it  was  regarded  as  a, most  important  feature  of  the  course. 
This  practice  in  oral  English  in  the  literature  classes  came  chiefly 
through  reading  and  interpreting  the  text  selections  and  in  mem- 
orizing the  finest  passages. 

Because  this  was  Shakespeare  year  all  the  Shakespeare  plays  sug- 
gested for  reading  and  study  were  read  in  character,  many  scenes 
being  memorized  and  given  with  action.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
work  in  English  of  the  whole  year  was  done  b}^  the  pupils  in  the 
preparation  and  production  of  scenes  from  A  Winter's  Tale  as  their 
part  of  the  all  high-school  Shakespeare  festival  and  of  the  whole  of 
As  You  Like  It,  given  as  the  annual  school  play. 

Even  to  those  students  who  have  no  part  in  the  pageant  save  that 
of  onlookers  it  was  of  great  value.  No  more  fitting  or  winning  intro- 
duction to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  can  be  imagined  than  this  fantasy 
of  mockery  and  mirth,  for  it  symbolizes  and  epitomizes  the  very 
spirit  of  youth.  Through  it,  doubtless,  many  girls  and  boys  in  our 
Washington  schools  will  be  stimulated  to  read  for  themselves  the 
plays  that  for  300  years  have  been  enriching  and  enlivening  and 
illumining  this  work  a  day  world  of  ours. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  GIRLS. 

The  work  of  the  physical  training  department  for  the  past  'year 
has  been  most  gratifying. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  physical  training  program  was 
arranged  so  that  sections  of  the  same  semester  were  grouped  together 
for  gymnastic  work.  As  a  result,  progressive  work  for  each  semester 
was  made  possible.  Heretofore  this  has  been  impractical,  owing  to 
the  mixed  classes,  such  as  the  grouping  together  of  first-semester 
sections  with  those  of  the  eighth  semester. 

The  physical  training  work  for  the  year  comprised  one  hour's  in- 
struction a  week  in  the  gymnasium  under  the  direction  of  the  physical 
training  teacher,  athletic  work  two  afternoons  a  week,  and  physical 
examination. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  gymnastic  lesson  consisted  of  simple, 
corrective  exercises  and  recreative  work,  the  latter  including  games 
and  social  and  folk  dancing.  On  account  of  the  Shakespeare  cele- 
brations, special  attention  was  paid  to  the  teaching  of  old  English 
dances.  In  two  of  the  advanced  semester  classes  the  whole  hour's 
work  in  the  gymnasium  was  devoted  to  esthetic  dancing.  The  girls  in 
these  classes  were  very  enthusiastic  over  the  work,  and  the  progress 
made  by  them  was  marked. 
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At  the  beginning  of  school  150  girls  came  out  for  athletics.  Of 
this  number,  120  took  an  active  part  in  the  athletics  throughout  the 
school  year.  Over  15  section  teams  of  basket  ball  were  formed  and 
during  the  month  of  January,  these  section  teams  played  match 
games  to  decide  the  section  championship  in  basket  ball.  From  these 
sections  teams,  girls  were  chosen  to  form  class  teams,  and  these 
teams  later  played  a  series  of  games  for  the  class  championship. 
For  the  first  time,  the  class  games  were  open  to  all  pupils  of  the 
school.  The  attendance  at  these  games  was  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  a  fine  spirit  were  manifested. 

On  March  21,  an  exhibition  of  indoor  sports  for  girls  was  held 
in  the  gymnasium.  The  program  included  apparatus  work,  games, 
and  social,  folk,  and  esthetic  dancing.  The  purpose  of  this  exhibi- 
tion was  to  give  the  parents  an  opportunity  to  see  the  recreative  work 
done  by  the  pupils.  By  request,  the  exhibition  was  repeated  on 
March  28  for  the  student  body  of  the  school. 

Throughout  the  year,  physical  examinations  for  the  pupils  were 
made,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  care  of  the  teeth  and  eyes. 
Great  negligence  as  to  the  care  of  these  was  shown  by  these  exami- 
nations. In  all  cases  where  defects  were  found,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  pupil  to  report  from  time  to  time  until  the  defect  was  corrected. 

The  physical  training  department  of  this  school,  as  in  other  hi^h 
schools,  cooperated  with  the  production  committee  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Shakespeare  pageant  contributing,  as  its  part,  several 
dances  to  the  Winter's  Tale,  as  well  as  to  the  ensemble  work  of  the 
production. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ATHLETICS  BOYS. 

The  activities  fostered  by  the  Business  High  School  during  the 
past  year  as  major  sports  were  football,  basket  ball,  and  baseball. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  report  below,  a  start  was  made  this  year 
through  the  gymnasium  classes  toward  the  development  of  track 
and  field  athletics.  Next  year,  this  work  will  be  advanced  and,  no 
doubt,  a  representative  track  team  will  be  entered  in  the  interhigh- 
school  track  and  field  meet  for  the  first  time.  This  branch  of  ath- 
letics makes  room  for'  the  training  of  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
lacks  many  of  the  features  that  make  other  forms  of  athletic  ac- 
tivity objectionable  to  some. 

Every  normal  boy  yearns  to  match  his  agility  and  strength  with 
that  of  his  fellows,  even  for  ever  so  brief  a  moment,  and  will  go  to 
almost  any  lengths  in  preparing  and  developing  himself  for  such 
a  moment  of  competition.  It  is  through  this  human  manly  trait 
that  the  physical  training  and  athletic  department  has  been  ende«i\ 
ing  to  bring  physical  training  zeal  and  joy  of  competition  and  acc 
phshment  to  every  boy  in  Business  High  School.    About  300  of 
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500  boys  have  had  some  benefit  from  this  work  during  the  year.  In 
the  coming  year,  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  all  have  like  opportunities. 

In  the  following  report  the  method  of  intended  expansion  will  be 
noted  under  each  activity.  Particularly  will  widespread  oppor- 
tunity be  given  for  each  boy  to  indulge  athletically  through  the  gym- 
nasium class  work  and  any  one  conversant  with  the  stimulating  ef- 
fect of  wholesome  athletic  competition  will  have  no  doubt  that  these 
endeavors  will  reflexly  bear  fruit  in  the  classroom  and  other  school 
activities  through  the  generation  of  school  loyalty,  personal  pride, 
and  effectiveness. 

With  these  opportunities  open  to  the  boys  of  the  school,  and  the 
whole  checked  by  careful  physical  examination,  it  is  believed  the 
department  will  be  in  a  position  to  effectively  push  the  work  which 
falls  to  its  lot.  It  can  not  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  end  in 
view  is  the  development  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school  along  such  lines 
as  only  athletic  competition  can  attain;  then  the  matter  of  excellent 
teams  for  interscholastic  competition  takes  care  of  itself. 

REPORT  OF  SEPARATE  ACTIVITIES. 

> 

Football. — The  football  season  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
perienced by  the  school,  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  the  team  was 
undefeated  as  from  the  fact  that  training  was  undertaken  by  a 
larger  number  of  boys  than  ever  before.  About  75  boys  took  part  in 
practice  and  games  at  different  times,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
The  end  of  the  season  found  35  in  full  training  and  with  an  almost 
complete  record  of  attendance  at  practice.  In  the  attempt  to  enlist 
as  many  as  possible  in  athletics  this  result  in  gratifying. 

Complete  athletic  equipment  is  furnished  each  boy  taking  part  in 
each  branch  of  sport,  outfits  for  35  or  40  being  always  kept  on  hand. 
Practice  grounds  have  been  rented  at  First  and  M  Streets  NE., 
a  20-minute  walk  from  the  school,  during  the  past  four  years.  Here 
the  football  and  baseball  practice  and  practice  games  are  carried  on. 
Here  also  will  be  started  the  new  departures  in  class  competition  in 
football,  track,  and  baseball. 

The  football  squad  suffered  no  severe  injuries  during  the  season, 
but  several  cases  of  infected  feet  were  troublesome.  The  adoption 
of  white  inner  stockings  is  expected  to  obviate  this  in  the  future. 

The  interscholastic  championship  series  was  played  at  Georgetown 
Field  very  satisfactorily.  Every  season  emphasizes  the  need  for  a 
field  under  school  control.  It  is  hoped  the  new  Central  High  School 
stadium  will  supply  this  need.  , 

It  is  proposed  next  year  to  introduce  soccer  football  and  run  off  a 
class  championship  in  the  school.  This  game  takes  little  of  the 
equipment  of  the  other  game  and  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of 
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injury  to  the  undeveloped  and  untrained  boy  as  in  the  regular  game. 
This  should  take  nearly  100  boys  into  the  open  and  arouse  great 
interest. 

Basket  ball, — The  usual  intersemester  championship  games  were 
played,  enlisting  about  100  boys  in  this  branch  of  athletics.  The 
team  representing  the  school  joined  the  Interscholastic  League,  the 
games  being  played  at  the  Arcade.  Inasmuch  as  the  Arcade  was  not 
an  ideal  place  to  stage  high-school  games  or  to  invite  our  high- 
school  pupils  as  a  body,  and  as  there  were  two  preparatory  schools 
in  the  league,  the  faculty  advisers  requested  the  principals  to  allow 
the  formation  of  an  Interscholastic  League,  thus  putting  basket  ball 
on  the  same  plane  as  football,  track,  and  baseball. 

Baseball. — Fifty  boys  started  baseball  practice  and  about  25  re- 
mained out  all  season.  Twenty  games  were  played  in  the  champion- 
ship series  and  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  teams  to  a  high 
degree,  but  the  attendance  was  very  poor  and  the  interest  less  than 
ever  before,  while  practically  no  income  was  derived  from  the  series. 
The  Business  team  was  almost  disintegrated  by  the  demands  on  the 
players  by  dramatics,  drill,  and  outside  work,  which  destroyed  its 
effectiveness.  The  usual  Easter  trip  was  taken  through  Virginia, 
games  being  played  at  Woodstock,  Harrisonburg,  Staunton,  and 
Waynesboro. 

Attempt  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year  to  organize  the 
classes  of  the  high  school  for  the  playing  of  a  championship  series 
between  them  and  will  bring  out  60  or  75  more  boys  to  the  benefits  of 
baseball  work  and  will  open  the  athletic  field  to  the  maximum  of  use. 

Physical  training. — Approximately  300  boys  have  taken  part  in 
the  formal  gymnasium  instruction  and  games.  Gymnastic  exercises, 
dumb-bell  and  Indian-club  drills,  gymnasium  marching,  and  gym- 
nasium dancing  have  been  included  in  the  work.  Combined  with 
this  work  and  as  a  new  departure,  track  and  field  athletics  were  taken 
up  in  the  gymnasium  classes.  All  the  boys  were  instructed  in  the 
high  jump,  broad  jump,  shot  put,  starting,  sprinting,  and  relay 
racing.  The  boys  were  organized  into  groups  of  10,  with  a  leader  for 
each  group.  These  groups  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  com- 
petition. In  order  that  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest  and 
most  expert  should  feel  that  his  work  and  improvement  counted, 
the  average  of  the  individual  scores  in  the  group  was  taken  and 
stood  as  the  mark  for  comparison  with  other  groups  in  each  event. 
Thus  everyone's  score  counted  in  the  final  result  and  not  just  that 
of  a  few  "  stars." 

Gymnasium  work  with  formal  exercises  is  dull  for  the  average 
boy,  and  a  remarkable  difference  in  his  attitude  is  seen  when  his 
prowess  is  challenged  by  athletic  competition  and  training,  and  the 
plan  carried  out  as  above  outlined  should  enliven  all  our  boys  to 
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take  a  keen  interest  in  each  of  the  sports  and  to  indulge  to  the  limit 
of  their  physical  ability. 

Each  boy  is  examined  for  physical  defect,  and  in  several  cases 
extra  and  special  work  was  prescribed.  Next  year  this  work  is  to 
be  broadened,  and,  in  necessary  cases,  the  parents  directed  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  to  seek.  Equipment  is  being  asked  for  to  further 
the  work  of  physical  examination,  and  Avith  its  installation  this  work 
should  be  more  valuable  than  ever  before. 

The  most  detrimental  factor  to  proper  conduct  of  the  boys'  physical 
training  is  that  they  can  not  get  into  gymnasium  suits — a  change 
of  shoes  being  all  that  is  possible  under  the  present  system.  This 
seemingly  can  not  be  remedied,  but  during  the  coming  year,  with  the 
opportunities  given  for  all  these  boys  to  supplement  the  gymnasium 
hour  with  after-school  athletics  and  training,  this  factor  will  be 
largely  overcome  and  we  should  see  a  large  majority  of  our  boys 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  athletic  participation. 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

During  the  school  year  1915-16  the  Business  High  School  was 
represented  by  three  cadet  companies  for  the  first  time,  there  having 
been  but  two  companies  prior  to  this  year,  which  fact  shows  that 
the  cadets  are  keeping  in  step  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  enlisted  men  were  divided 
into  three  companies  according  to  the  size  of  the  individual  men,  so 
that  there  was  one  company  of  large  boys,  one  of  medium-sized 
boys,  and  one  of  small  boys. 

The  war  game,  an  innovation  to  the  cadets,  was  played  by  the 
officers  of  the  companies,  they  competing  with  company  officers  from 
other  high  schools.  The  officers  became  intensely  interested  in  the 
practical  problems  that  confront  the  commander  in  actual  warfare. 

Many  of  the  cadets  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  target 
practice  at  the  Government  range  at  Winthrop,  Md.  Ammunition 
was  furnished  to  the  cadets  without  charge.  Those  participating  re- 
port much  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  development  of  rifle  shooting  and  its  extension  to  all  cadets 
as  a  matter  of  general  training  is  the  most  important  matter  now 
confronting  those  in  charge  of  the  cadets. 

As  a  whole,  the  school  year  from  a  military  point  of  view  was  very 
successful. 

SCHOOL  BANK. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  High  School  Bank  during  the  year  just 
closing  experienced  a  natural  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted and  in  the  educational  training  rendered. 
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In  regard  to  the  former,  the  following  figures  may  be  interesting : 


Year  of  operation. 

Date. 

Maximum 

deposits 
balance. 

Increase 
over  pre- 
ceding year. 

1911-12  

Apr.  16 
Apr.  24 
May  12 
May  4 
Apr.  7 

$3,418.23 
4,839.68 
5,415.65 
6,471. 11 
6,903. 25 

1912-13  

$1,421.45 

575.  97 
1,055.  46 
432. 25 

1913-14  

1914-15  

1915-16  

During  this  year  $88.89  interest  was  received,  while  $48.65  interest 
was  paid  out,  giving  a  balance  of  $40.24  in  the  bank's  favor.  The 
heaviest  expense  was  for  books  and  printed  forms,  estimated  at 
$105.50.  Fortunately,  these  were  furnished  by  the  school  authorities, 
or  the  institution  would  have  gone  bankrupt.  It,  however,  did  pay 
other  items,  such  as  car  fare,  bonding  of  officials,  repairing  of  clock, 
and  the  purchasing  of  necessary  articles  that  could  not  be  gotten  on 
requisition. 

This  year  the  Harrison  Annex  was  operated  as  a  branch  bank,  the 
same  as  the  J.  O.  Wilson  Normal  and  the  Grover  Cleveland  Schools. 
In  our  judgment  it  is  advisable  in  the  future,  next  year,  to  do  away 
with  these  two  last-named  branches,  particularly  with  the  J.  O. 
Wilson  Normal,  for  reasons  we  have  previously  discussed. 

The  work  of  the  bank  is  necessarily  performed  by  the  pupils,  which 
is  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  It  is  its  strength  because 
it  gives  valuable  practical  training  to  the  students.  It  is  its  weakness 
because  the  pupils  are  so  prone  to  make  mistakes.  Naturally  they  are 
inexperienced  and  in  many  instances  fail  to  realize  the  responsibility 
involved.  Not  only  must  they  keep  their  bank  work  up  to  date  but 
they  must  meet  also  the  requirements  of  their  other  studies  on  pro- 
grammed time.  With  conflicting  assemblies,  athletic  contests,  dra- 
matic rehearsals,  debates,  and  other  interesting  events  in  operation 
it  is  often  a  sore  trial  to  stay  in  the  bank  to  make  the  "  daily  cash 
check  up,"  or  to  get  a  refractory  audit  to  "  balance  out "  rightly.  An 
unprecedented  hardship  to  the  management  of  the  bank  was  the  loss 
between  the  first  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June  of  six  of  the  force, 
who  left  school  to  go  to  work.  They  were  two  presidents,  two  vice 
presidents,  the  teller,  and  the  general  bookkeeper.  The  leaving  of  the 
last  named  was  especially  embarrassing  as  it  occurred  without  a 
minute's  notice  at  the  time  of  heaviest  work.  When  one  considers 
these  actual  conditions  and  also  the  possibility  of  others,  he  feels 
that  while  the  bank  has  many  advantages,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  within 
certain  limits  it  has  decided  disadvantages  when  permitted  to  assume 
too  large  a  task. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  has  been  verv  materially  increased  by 
the  use  of  a  daybook,  or  "dummy,"  the  filing  of  weekly  audits  by 
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each  vice  president,  and  of  weekly  and  monthly  audits  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  use  of  rechecks.  These  have  also  been  valuable  to  the 
student  officials  in  giving  them  practical  accounting  experience  and 
in  impressing  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  their  duties. 

An  interesting  feature  last  winter  was  a  series  of  four  lectures 
given  to  the  third  and  the  fourth  year  classes  of  the  school  under  the 
auspices  of  the  bank  on  the  important  business  subject,  "  Credit." 
It  was  an  inspiration  to  the  pupils  to  receive  first-hand  the  practical 
points  of  view  of  local  successful  business  men. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

Tt  is  the  aim  of  the  school  library  to  £et  the  pupils  so  accustomed 
to  handling  books  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  books  that  when 
they  enter  the  larger  life  of  independence  they  will  know  how  to 
help  themselves  both  in  work  and  recreation.  E.  E.  Hale  has  said, 
"The  difference  between  an  educated  person  and  one  not  educated 
is  that  the  first  knows  how  to  find  what  he  wants  and  the  other  does 
not."  With  this  thought  in  mind  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  moved 
steadily  on. 

To  introduce  the  new  pupils  to  the  library,  to  make  them  feel  at 
home,  and,  furthermore,  to  make  them  know  how  to  use  it  with 
greater  efficiency,  the  customary  talks  were  given  to  all  the  sections 
just  entering  from  the  Harrison  Annex.  In  that  way  all  the  second 
semesters  were  reached  just  at  the  time  when  they  needed  to  use  the 
library  for  reference  work. 

Special  talks  were  also  given  to  the  fourth  semester  sections  on 
the  use  of  the  periodical  indexes  and  card  catalogue.  These  talks 
proved  especially  helpful  to  pupils  using  the  Public  and  Con- 
gressional Libraries.  The  pupils  showed  their  appreciation  individ- 
ually as  well  as  collectively. 

One  pupil  was  trained  in  library  methods  the  first  semester  of  the 
year.  In  return  for  her  training  she  gave  very  willing  service  the 
whole  year,  acting  as  an  assistant  whenever  it  was  necessary  and 
when  the  time  could  be  given  from  other  school  work. 

In  the  circulation  of  reference  books  the  Harrison  Annex  was  not 
forgotten.  A  number  of  our  own  books,  with  an  added  collection 
from  the  public  library,  were  loaned  for  the  year.  There  alone,  the 
circulation  amounted  to  699  books.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
books  were  loaned  to  the  school  from  the  public  library,  a  greater 
number  than  ever  before.  Most  of  these  were  kept  out  for  the  whole 
year,  the  circulation  amounting  to  1,429.  The  number  of  circulations 
for  our  own  books  amounted  to  7,759,  and  the  number  of  pupil  visits 
to  the  library  15,248. 
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JOURNALISM. 


The  journalistic  work  of  the  year  at  Business  High  School  has 
consisted  in  the  publication  of  a  seven-issue  magazine,  a  biweekly 
newspaper,  a  daily  bulletin,  and  the  "  yearbook."  The  business  man- 
agement of  all  these  has  been  in  the  hands  of  one  staff,  but  the  lit- 
erary departments  have  been  handled  by  separate  groups. 

The  Balance  Sheet,  a  magazine  averaging  32  pages  an  issue  and 
established  some  25  years  ago,  has  attempted  in  the  past  year  to  give 
its  literary  staff  an  opportunity  to  study  and  execute  all  the  details 
of  the  process  of  making  up  a  periodical.  Regular  departments 
have  been  maintained,  such  as  literary,  editorial,  current  topic, 
finance,  alumni,  local  note,  and  humor.  In  all  save  the  literary 
department  two  pupils,  one  the  head  and  the  other  an  assistant,  have 
had  charge.  They  have  had  to  gather  their  material  and  keep  to 
definite  dates  assigned  for  each  issue  as  the  time  when  all  copy  must 
be  in.  In  the  local  notes  department  the  work  was  extended  to  the 
whole  school  by  the  appointment  in  each  section  of  a  representative 
or  reporter.  To  spur  on  these  representatives  to  the  larger  exercise 
of  their  powers  of  observation  and  appreciation  of  possible  stories, 
two  prizes  were  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  copy  of  the  yearbook  for 
the  best  semester  notes  handed  in  during  a  certain  length  of  time 
and  another  for  the  best  section  notes. 

The  literary  department  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the 
editor  and  open  to  the  contributions  of  anyone  in  the  school.  It 
has  endeavored  to  give  the  contributors  some  training  in  writing 
by  returning  copy  for  suggested  revisions  where  such  would  be 
instructive.  Besides  the  voluntary  contributions,  definite  assign- 
ments have  been  made  to  members  of  the  staff  for  interviews  with 
prominent  business  people  of  the  city  on  subjects  of  live  value  to  the 
pupils  of  such  a  school  as  ours.  The  effort  has  been  made  also  to 
correlate  the  work  of  the  school  by  the  publication  of  articles,  stories 
or  poems  written  for  the  different  classes.  And,  moreover,  the  editor 
and  his  associates  have  tried  to  bring  the  training  value  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  school  before  the  pupils  by  little  histories  of  such  institu- 
tions as  the  High  School  Bank,  for  example. 

The  actual  putting  together  of  the  magazine  has  been  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  members  of  the  staff.  Material  had  to  be 
handed  in  in  certain  form  and  at  a  definite  time.  The  selection,  cor- 
rection, and  revision  of  it  demanded  thought  and  care  Proof 
leading  required  accuracy  and  judgment.  And  the  arrangement  of 
the  material  m  its  final  form  by  « pasting  up  the  dummy »  took 
infinite  discrimination  and  time. 

The  correlation  of  the  art  department  of  the  school  with  the  work 
of  the  magazine  must  be  mentioned  also.    Business  art  has  become  a 
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vital  factor  in  the  success  of  advertising,  just  as  cartoon  work  has 
become  a  source  of  large  income  to  those  doing  it  with  skill.  To  im- 
press these  facts  upon  the  pupils  talented  along  either  of  these  lines, 
and  to  give  them  as  much  information  and  guidance  as  was  possible 
in  connection  with  the  poster  covers  for  the  magazine,  its  cuts  and 
cartoons,  or  its  general  arrangement,  was  another  aim  of  those  hold- 
ing an  advisory  position  on  the  magazine.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
training  along  all  of  the  lines  above  mentioned  may  continue  next 
year,  and  that  the  magazine  may  be  made  one  of  practical  business 
value  to  those  working  upon  it  and  to  the  school  at  large. 

The  Ledger-,  a  biweekly  paper,  was  begun  as  an  exercise  in  jour- 
nalism for  the  eighth  semester  class.  It  consisted  of  a  four  page 
folder,  containing  school  notes  and  editorials.  The  staff  was  from 
the  eighth  semester  group  entirely,  and  as  training  for  a  class  the 
work  proved  excellent.  Out  of  the  Ledger  grew  the  Daily  Bulletin, 
which  was  of  such  benefit  to  the  school  that  it  should  be  of  long  life. 
It  contained  the  notices  to  pupils  and  teachers  about  meetings  or 
other  necessary  happenings  of  the  current  day,  thus  saving  the  send- 
ing of  such  notices  at  different  and  inconvenient  times  throughout 
the  school.  The  Ledger  had  a  regular  editor,  but  the  staff  wTas  that 
of  the  printing  staff  for  both  the  Ledger  and  the  Bulletin. 

This  printing  staff  should  be  mentioned  in  particular.  Two 
presses  were  hired  and  set  up  in  the  school,  a  large  and  a  small  one. 
A  class  in  printing  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  a  very  com- 
petent pupil,  w7ho  owned  the  presses,  and  the  aclvisorship  of  one  of 
the  faculty.  So  valuable  did  this  training  prove,  and  of  such  benefit 
to  the  school  was  the  Bulletin,  that  the  smaller  press  is  to  be  pur- 
chased to  be  kept  permanently  in  the  school. 

The  publication  of  the  Year  Book  was,  of  course,  of  the  same  sort 
of  value  to  those  connected  with  it  as  the  publication  of  the  Balance 
Sheet.  It  was  a  book  of  100  pages,  and  contained  about  75  illustra- 
tions, many  of  which  required  the  mounting  of  a  number  of  individ- 
ual pictures  ranging  from  3  to  30.  Its  departments  were  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Balance  Sheet,  with  the  exception  of  a  purely  lit- 
erary department,  there  being  no  attempt  at  such,  because  of  the  lack 
of  space. 

The  school  publications  have  been  eminently  successful  this  year  in 
their  business  phases,  not  so  much,  however,  as  measured  by  the 
financial  success,  but  as  measured  by  the  business  training  they  have 
afforded  the  boys  and  girls  who  constituted  that  side  of  the  staff. 
Fortunately,  the  publications  have  been  self-supporting,  with  a  small 
margin  of  gain,  without  any  aid  from  the  general  organization. 
The  Business  Ledger,  introduced  this  year,  was  not  a  success  finan- 
cially, but  its  deficit  was  borne  by  the  Balance  Sheet. 
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The  failure  of  the  Ledger  was  due  to  two  causes:  First,  the  fact 
that  the  advertising  field  had  been  thoroughly  canvassed  by  the 
Balance  Sheet  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ledger;  and,  second, 
that  there  was  no  demand  for  a  biweekly  on  the  part  of  the  school 
and  hence  the  circulation  could  be  maintained  only  through  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  of  effort,  which  was  not  possible  for  every  issue. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  business  management  to  have 
the  conduct  of  the  school  papers  as  completely  under  the  control  of 
its  officers  as  their  capabilities  would  permit,  and  this  was  done  to 
a  greater  degree  this  year  than  ever  before.  Periodic  checks  were 
applied  to  properly  supervise  the  work  and  a  complete  system  of 
bookkeeping  and  checking  was  introduced  to  inculcate  business  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an  automatic 
check  upon  the  financial  status  of  the  publications. 

The  officers  were  of  a  particularly  high  grade  and  showed  marked 
ability  to  conduct  their  respective  lines  of  work  along  lines  of  their 
own  initiative.  Their  efficiency  was  well  demonstrated  during  a 
period  of  five  weeks'  absence  of  the  faculty  business  manager,  when 
the  business  staff  performed  their  work  conservatively,  but  none 
the  less  conscientiously  and  thoroughly  than  when  the  adviser  was 
present. 

It  is  thus  felt  that  journalism  at  Business  this  year  has  progressed 
with  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  a  large  group  of  the  members  of  the 
school. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION. 

This  year  a  system  of  student  cooperation  in  the  government  of  the 
school  was  applied  in  the  Business  High  School.  Allowing  for  the 
short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  its  inauguration,  for  the  igno- 
rance of  the  pupils  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  problems  of  demo- 
cratic government,  living  as  they  do  in  a  city  where  the  adults  them- 
selves take  no  part  in  government,  allowing  also  for  the  hesitation 
of  some  of  the  teachers  to  see  and  employ  this  new  opportunity  for 
education,  the  first  year  of  the  general  organization  has  been  fairly 
successful. 

The  constitution,  accepted  in  December,  1915,  by  a  sweeping  vote 
of  the  school,  outlines  the  following  plan  of  government :  The  organi- 
zation consists  of  those  teachers,  students,  and  alumni  who  purchase 
the  25-cent  membership  ticket  in  the  semester.  Three  members  of 
the  faculty  appointed  by  the  principal  form  the  board  of  finance, 
which  has  power  to  veto  appropriations  and  measures  for  raising 
money,  but  has  no  power  to  initiate  action.  The  executive  council 
consists  of  the  student  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  the  faculty 
adviser,  the  treasurer  (who  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  finance), 
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the  principal  of  the  school,  two  faculty  members  elected  by  the  fac- 
ulty, a  student  representative  from  each  semester  in  the  main  build- 
ing, and  a  student  representative  from  the  annex.  This  council 
charters  the  school  activities,  provides  funds  for  their  maintenance, 
and  makes  regulations  covering  the  conduct  of  student  affairs.  The 
governor  appoints  a  secretary  to  the  organization,  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  public  order,  who,  with  the  approval  of  section  teachers, 
appoints  assistants,  called  deputies;  the  "commission  of  public 
order  "  is  thus  formed. 

Three  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  organization  should  be  empha- 
sized. There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  training  in  citizenship  for 
each  pupil  in  the  opportunity  to  elect  officers,  to  demand  the  ref- 
erendum of  important  questions,  to  recall  inefficient  officers,  and  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  appropriation  of  all  funds  for  student  activi- 
ties. In  the  second  place,  the  centralization  of  the  finances  of  the 
school  has  already,  under  the  excellent  management  of  the  treasurer, 
produced  a  finance  bureau  which  offers  one  more  opportunity  of 
practical  business  training  to  the  pupils.  In  the  third  place,  the 
group  of  pupils  forming  "  the  commission  of  public  order "  have 
already  shown  that  pupil  cooperation  in  the  discipline  of  the  school 
can  be  handled  to  good  purpose. 

The  conscience  of  the  school  in  regard  to  the  social  culprit  has 
been  roused  in  the  campaign  against  petty  thieving.  The  increased 
orderliness  of  the  sidewalks  and  streets  about  the  school  and  the 
greenness  of  the  new  lawn  are  evidences  of  the  pupils'  interest  in 
exercising  their  new  powers  and  privileges.  The  work  among  the 
girls  in  going  into  the  basement  and  cleaning  up  the  quarters  which 
they  have  to  use  there  has  been  valuable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
year  has  been  marked  by  some  laxness  of  discipline  and  order  in  cor- 
ridor and  classroom,  the  natural  result  of  the  pupil  idea  that  self- 
government  means  license.  To  overcome  this  mistaken  idea  and  to 
guide  the  energy  and  eagerness  of  the  pupils  into  the  right  chan- 
nels of  self-control  and  service  requires  constant  attention  from  a 
capable  and  sympathetic  teacher. 

The  student  attitude  toward  the  general  organization  has  been 
interesting.  Many  of  the  stronger  members  of  the  senior  class 
throughout  the  year  opposed  the  organization  and  failed  to  cooper- 
ate where  they  did  not  actively  fight  it.  The  system  has  been  on 
trial  with  the  student  body,  and  a  number  of  circumstances  have 
combined  to  make  this  first  year  difficult.  The  school  this  year  gave 
as  a  spring  play  As  You  Like  It,  which  proved  a  very  expensive 
and  not  very  popular  production.  The  athletic  season,  because  of 
the  baseball  series  being  played  in  the  open  fields  of  the  Monument 
Grounds,  was  expensive.  And  the  school  has  this  year  financed  every 
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activity  and  interest  arising  among  the  pupils,  and  the  list  has  been 
long.  Yet  the  year  closes  with  a  most  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
future.  The  students  want  the  general  organization.  The  treasury 
shows  a  balance  of  about  $500  for  next  year's  expenses.  There  are 
already  on  foot  among  the  pupils  definite  plans  for  cooperation  in 
the  betterment  of  the  school.  The  oncoming  generation  in  the  Busi- 
ness High  School  is  eager  to  devote  itself  to  the  service  of  the  school 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  ideals. 

Allan  Davis, 

Principal. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

Franklin  /School,  Washington,  D.  C* 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  M'KINLEY  MANUAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 


June  13,  1916. 

Sir:  In  submitting  the  report  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School  for  the  year  1915-16  I  have  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to 
matters  of  general  interest  which  have  not  been  treated  previously. 

The  course  of  study  has  remained  practically  as  outlined  in  the 
last  report  and  by  another  year's  test  has  been  proved  to  be  a  long- 
step  in  the  direction  of  progress.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of 
subjects  required  and  the  concentration  of  time  and  effort  on  those 
that  remained  have  produced  splendid  results  in  the  character  of  the 
work  accomplished  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  his 
studies. 

The  school  has  continued  to  grow  steadily  in  numbers  until  it  has 
reached  the  point  where  a  further  increase,  without  additional  ac- 
commodations and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  faculty,  will 
seriously  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  The  enrollment  for  the 
first  semester  was  1,341  and  for  the  second  semester  1,364.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  previous  year  were  1,282 
and  1,295,  respectively.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  is  the 
growth  of  the  graduating  classes.  The  number  of  February  gradu- 
ates increased  from  33  in  1915  to  42  in  1916.  The  class  of  June,  1916, 
consisted  of  114  graduates  while  that  of  1915  enrolled  99.  This 
healthy  growth  of  the  upper  classes  is  in  a  large  measure  a  result  of 
the  new  course  of  study  adopted  two  years  ago,  which  allows  a 
greater  choice  of  electives  and  gives  opportunity  to  specialize  in  those 
subjects  which  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
pupil. 

The  prime  motive  in  all  that  is  done  at  the  McKinley  School  in 
class  rooms,  laboratories,  shops,  and  student  activities  is  "prepara- 
tion for  life."  The  most  important  consideration  in  any  school  is 
the  attitude  of  teacher  and  pupil  toward  each  other.  It  determines 
the  viewpoint  and  character  of  the  instruction  and  makes  the  pupil 
an  interested  student  or  an  unwilling  reciter  of  lessons.  Education 
does  not  consist  entirely  in  the  acquisition  of  facts,  neither  is  it  de- 
rived solely  from  books.  Facts  and  books  are  but  tools  and  their 
value  to  the  individual  and  the  community  depends  upon  the  skill 
with  which  they  can  be  used. 
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Every  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  is  used  to  develop  in 
the  pupil  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  make 
use  of  it.  Instructors  are  urged  to  teach  pupils  how  to  study,  how 
to  distinguish  between  facts  which  should  become  part  of  one's  self 
and  those  which  should  be  looked  up  when  needed,  and  above  all 
to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  zeal  for  work. 
The  teacher  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  who  can  do  this  is  a  far  more 
valuable  educator  than  a  teacher  of  the  most  vital  subject  who  does 
no  more  than  assign  pnges  and  mark  recitations.  Conjugations  and 
declensions,  the  binomial  theorem,  and  Boyle's  law  have  their  value 
and  should  be  learned  but  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  result  is  to 
arouse  in  the  pupil  such  a  love  for  the  subject  that  their  acquirement 
becomes  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  Oh,  that  the  high -school 
teachers  of  America  would  realize  the  tremendous  influence  for  good 
they  could  wield  in  the  lives  of  their  pupils  if  they  would  only  make 
the  effort !  There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  prominence 
to-day  who  are  glad  to  testify  that  they  owe  their  success  in  life  to  the 
inspiration  received  from  a  teacher. 

The  shops  and  laboratories  are  among  the  greatest  assets  to  the 
school  in  developing  these  important  factors  in  the  lives  of  the  stu- 
dent.  As  far  as  possible  exercises,  as  such,  are  eliminated  and  prac 
tical  work  substituted.    The  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  his  work  is 
important  because  the  piece  is  being  made  for  a  definite  purpose  and 
must  fit.    All  of  the  repairs  to  the  mechanical  equipment  are  done 
at  the  school,  largely  by  the  student.   Large  electric  armatures  have 
been  completely  rebuilt  and  a  number  of  small  ones  have  been  re- 
wound.   Commercial  methods  are  used  whenever  possible.    A  small 
drill  press,  several  small  motors,  and  an  electric  fan  have  been  de- 
signed, patterns  made,  and  a  number  of  castings  secured  for  each. 
Special  jigs  and  gauges  were  made  for  machining  the  parts,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  machines  was  carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  a  former  student  the  school  secured  the 
parts  of  a  10-kilowatt  generator  directly  connected  with  a  marine 
engine.   The  machine  had  been  in  a  fire  and  was  badly  injured,  most 
of  the  small  brass  parts  having  been  melted  off  and  the  insulation 
entirely  destroyed.    The  students  have  been  put  to  work  rebuilding 
the  machine,  and  splendid  progress  has  been  made.   When  completed 
the  set  will  be  worth  about  $1,500.   The  former  student  bought  the 
parts  at  a  Government  junk  sale  for  $3.   The  most  ambitious  project 
ever  undertaken  by  the  school  was  inaugurated  this  year  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  castings  for  a  46-inch  horizontal  boring  and  drilling 
machine  at  a  cost  of  $400.  With  the  exception  of  one  bit  of  work  too 
heavy  for  our  equipment  all  of  the  machine  work  and  the  assembling 
will  be  done  in  our  shops,  giving  us  a  piece  of  equipment  listed  at 
$1,800  by  the  factory.   Pupils  enjoy  this  work  and  take  great  pride 
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in  its  progress.  A  feeling  of  importance  and  responsibility  is  devel- 
oped that  would  be  impossible  to  secure  by  making  exercises,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  boy  is  doing  practical  work  just  as  he  would  be 
required  to  do  it  in  a  commercial  shop. 

The  cadet  organization  has  been  a  large  factor  in  training  the  boys 
to  be  dependable  and  resourceful.  Promotion  is  based  entirely  on 
merit  and  each  cadet  is  made  to  feel  that  he  will  be  supported  in 
all  legitimate  demands  upon  his  subordinates,  but  will  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  the  prompt  and  intelligent  execution  of 
orders  from  above.  The  matter  of  dealing  with  recalcitrant  cadets 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  officers.  Court-martials  were 
held  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Army  regulations,  and  the  sen- 
tences were  passed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  military  committee. 
Not  one  case  was  appealed,  and  the  effect  upon  the  cadets  was  most 
excellent. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  give  the  pupils  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  and  to  see  that  they  are  lived  up  to.  The  captain  of 
a  company  or  the  editor  of  the  paper  who  can  not  keep  up  with  his 
class  and  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  must  give 
place  to  one  who  can.  The  manager  of  the  paper  who  can  not  make 
a  financial  success  of  it  must  resign  in  favor  of  a  better  man.  The 
athlete  who  can  not  train  faithfully  and  hold  his  place  on  the  var- 
sity against  his  opponent  on  the  scrub  team  must  give  his  position  to 
his  superior.  The  knowledge  that  merit  does  count  and  irresponsi- 
bility will  not  be  tolerated  has  developed  in  the  pupil  a  spirit  of 
earnestness  and  dependability  that  is  magnificent.  Unfair  play, 
underhand  methods,  and  the  taking  advantage  of  technicalities  is 
frowned  upon  and  defeat  is  looked  upon  only  as  an  incentive  to 
increased  effort.  * 

The  student  organization  formed  several  years  ago  has  been  a 
great  aid  and  is  developing  resourcefulness  and  dependability  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  pupils.  In  this  council,  which  is  largely 
elective,  the  student  body  has  control  of  the  school  activities  and 
the  expenditure  of  funds.  Great  interest  is  displayed  in  the  elec- 
tions, and  woe  betide  the  candidate  whose  record  is  not  clear  or 
who  stoops  to  unfair  means.  Party  lines  are  brushed  aside,  and 
integrity  and  ability  are  elected.  Financial  accounts  are  audited, 
and  every  penny  must  be  accounted  for.  Budgets  are  scrutinized 
and  passed  only  after  the  need  for  each  item  has  been  -made  clear. 
As  a  result  our  student  organization  closes  the  year  with  all  debts 
paid  and  $1,462  in  the  treasury.  A  further  advance  was  taken  during 
the  present  year  when  the  organization  took  steps  looking  toward 
self-government  in  disciplinary  matters.  The  vandal,  the  "rough 
houser,"  the  cheat,  and  the  thief  are  getting  very  unpopular  with 
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the  student  body.  Pupils  who  attempted  to  make  things  interesting 
for  the  substitute  were  promptly  brought  to  time  by  their  classmates, 
and  the  word  was  promptly  passed  around  expressing  disapproval 
of  the  substitute  who  marked  time.  Classes  were  opened,  the  roll 
called,  and  devotional  exercises  conducted  in  perfect  order  and  dig- 
nity by  the  class  officers  in  the  absence  of  the  teachers.  Great  credit 
in  securing  this  attitude  must  be  given  the  editor  and  stan°  of  the 
school  paper  for  their  wholesome  articles  and  editorials  demanding 
high  ideals  and  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

"  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating."  The  criticism  is  no 
longer  made  that  our  graduates  are  fitted  for  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  more  demands  for  capable  boys  than  we  can  fill.  De- 
mands come  from  all  sources,  including  patent  attorneys,  insurance 
and  real  estate  companies,  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, manufacturers,  and  Government  departments.  One  graduate 
of  two  years  ago  is  now  managing  the  construction  department  of  a 
prominent  real  estate  company.  Another  of  the  same  class  has  im- 
proved a  chemical  process  that  netted  him  $15,000  in  one  year.  One 
of  our  boys,  who  has  been  out  about  two  years,  is  chief  chemist  in  a 
sugar-manufacturing  plant  in  Porto  Eico.  While  the  chief  aim  has 
been  to  prepare  our  students  to  earn  an  adequate  living  when  they 
leave  us,  it  has  been  very  gratifying  indeed  to  find  that  the  propor- 
tion seeking  higher  education  is  steadily  increasing,  and  particularly 
so  when  it  is  made  possible  by  the  very  earning  capacity  acquired 
here.  Letters  addressed  to  the  graduates  of  last  June's  class  of  99 
shows  that  of  the  50  heard  from,  27  are  attending  college  and  21  are 
employed  in  lucrative  occupations  at  salaries  ranging  from  $25  to  $05 
a  month. 

All  credit  for  this  splendid  work  must  be  given  %o  the  noble  corps 
of  faithful  and  efficient  teachers  who  have  so  splendidly  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  laying  aside  traditional  theories  and  personal 
prejudice  to  cooperate  in  making  this  school  an  institution  whose 
chief  object  is  to  make  men  and  women  who  can  take  their  places  in 
the  world  as  "  workmen  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed." 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


F.  C.  Daniel, 

Principal. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE 

OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  other  officials  in  this  group  of  schools. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTENARY  PAGEANT. 

On  Monday,  February  14,  a  sort  of  referendum  of  the  entire  teach- 
ing and  supervisory  corps  was  held  to  determine  whether  or  not  to 
give  a  pageant  in  honor  of  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary.  The  re- 
sult of  the  balloting  was  an  overwhelming  decision  in  the  affirmative. 
Tli is  vote  meant,  of  course,  that  the  teaching  and  supervisory  corps 
deemed  it  appropriate  that  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  Capital 
of  the  Nation  should  hold  a  pageant,  and  that  they  were  pledged  to 
cooperate  in  the  effort  to  make  the  pageant  successful. 

This  particular  pageant  was  devised  at  my  suggestion  by  Mr. 
George  D.  Jenifer,  one  of  our  teachers  of  English.  The  plan  was 
to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  Shakespeare's  genius  by  show- 
ing the  applicability  of  many  of  the  themes  of  his  plays  to  the 
problems  of  contemporary  life.  The  manuscript  was  pronounced 
by  competent  critics  to  be  of  rare  interest  and  value. 

Although  this  pageant  was  scheduled  for  the  9th  and  10th  of  June, 
it  was  unavoidably  postponed  not  once  but  twice  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rains,  so  that  it  was  finally  held  on  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  of 
June,  the  performance  on  the  23d  being  held  in  response  to  many 
requests. 

The  great  three-level  stage  was  designed  and  built  by  the  students 
of  the  Cardozo  Vocational  School.  The  speaking  parts  were  learned 
under  the  training  of  teachers  of  English  in  connection  with  the 
regular  work  of  their  classes.  The  songs  were  taught  by  the  teachers 
of  music  and  the  dances  by  the  teachers  of  physical  training.  The 
costumes  were  designed  and  made  by  students  in  the  department  of 
domestic  art.  So  that  every  department  of  the  public  schools  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  its  own  special  contribution  to  this  signifi- 
cant celebration.  In  a  word,  the  audiences  at  the  pageant  were  given 
a  representation  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  work  done  in  these 
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schools  for  the  education  and  the  training  of  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  our  colored  community. 

The  pageant  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  school  playgrounds,  but 
the  expenditures  were  necessarily  so  large  as  compared  with  the  re- 
ceipts that  little  if  any  balance  will  be  left  over  for  this  worthy 
purpose.  The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  voluntarily  contributed 
a  cash  guaranty  fund  of  $808  to  assure  the  success  of  the  pageant; 
this  fund  was  supplemented  by  contributions  from  Mrs.  Coralie 
Franklin  Cook  and  Dr.  M.  O.  Dumas.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  in 
the  fall  and  winter  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments in  the  Dunbar  High  School  which  will  enable  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  pageant  to  raise  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  repaying 
the  guarantors. 

At  any  rate,  the  presentation  of  this  splendid  pageant  was  a  great 
event  in  the  history  of  these  schools. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHING. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  teaching  of  substitutes  in  our  schools  works  a  great  loss  to  the 
pupils  of  all  grades.  I  have  wondered  whether  a  better  grade  of 
substitute  teaching  might  not  be  secured  in  order  to  reduce  this  loss 
to  the  very  minimum. 

For  example,  if  the  substitute  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
were  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  connected  with  the  Miner  Nor- 
mal School,  that  expert's  supervision  would  be  much  more  systematic 
and  enlightened  and  efficient  than  such  hit  or  miss  supervision  as  the 
substitute  teachers  now  receive  from  the  general  officers  of  the  school 
system.  Such  a  special  supervisor  would  hold  a  careful  conference 
with  the  substitute  teacher  before  the  work  began  and  at  such  times 
during  the  progress  of  the  service  as  might  be  deemed  needful.  She 
would  visit  the  classes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  helpful  criticism 
and  suggestion. 

The  supervisor  of  substitutes  would  keep  careful  records  of  the 
work  of  the  various  individuals.  These  records  would  be  valuable 
to  the  young  teachers  in  case  they  desired  to  refer  to  their  experience 
in  substitute  teaching  when  making  application  for  appointment  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Washington.  In  Boston,  Mass.,  such  records  sup- 
plement the  records  made  by  the  students  in  the  normal  school  and 
the  student  may  either  raise  or  lower  his  mark  by  his  work  as  sub- 
stitute teacher.  Some  such  development  as  this  might  eventually  be 
possible  here  in  Washington. 

For  several  years  I  have  felt  that  it  might  be  an  economv  for  the 
schools  of  Washington  to  operate  a  small  paid  staff  of  substitute 
teachers.   The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  that  the 
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supervisor  of  substitutes  would  always  be  in  official  touch  with  all 
the  members  of  this  paid  staff.  The  wages  paid  to  the  substitute 
would  be  nominal,  but  yet  sufficient  to  require  her  to  report  regularly 
every  day  to  the  supervisor  of  substitutes. 

In  a  word,  I  think  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  a  closer  organi- 
zation of  substitute  teaching  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  pupils 
of  various  classes  and  to  the  substitute  teachers  themselves. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE. 

The  teachers'  institute  this  year  proved  more  effective  than  any 
previous  institute.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  arrangement  for 
round  tables  and  to  the  active  participation  of  members  of  the  audi- 
ence in  the  discussions.   The  program  was  as  follows: 

November  17. 

I  p.  m.   Address,  Our  pubUc-school  problems.   Dean  William  Pickens,  Morgan 

College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

November  18. 

9  a.  m.    Address,  Opportunities  for  applying  knowledge,  a  supreme  need  of 

Negro  education  ;  A  lesson  in  vocational  training.  ( Followed  by 
question  box.)    Prof.  Hugh  M.  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10  a.  m.    Address,  Drawing  and  design  in  the  grades.    (Followed  by  question 

box.)  Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  director  of  art  in  the  high 
schools,  New  York  City.    Illustrated  by  the  speaker. 

II  a.  m.    Round  table,  The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil.     Dean  William 

Pickens. 

1.45  p.  m.  Address,  The  school  life  as  a  character  builder.  Dr.  Henry  Neuman, 
leader  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Ethical  Culture. 

2.45  p..  m.  Address,  The  teaching  of  community  civics.  Mr.  Arthur  William 
Dunn,  specialist  in  civic  education,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

2.45  p.  m.  Round  table,  The  unities  of  the  curriculum.  Prof.  Alain  Leroy 
Locke,  Howard  University. 

2.45  p.  m.  Round  table,  What  does  the  kindergarten  do  for  the  child,  and  in 
what  way  is  the  child  prepared  for  later  school  life?  Miss 
Almira  M.  Winchester,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

8  p.  m.    Address,  Outlines  of  Negro  history.    Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  editor  of 

the  Crisis,  New  York  City. 

November  19. 

9  a.  m.   Address,  Cooperation  of  all  teachers  in  teaching  of  English.  (Followed 

by  question  box.)  Prof.  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

10.30  a.  m.  Address,  Where  to  get  materials  for  nature  study.  (Followed  by 
question  box.)    Prof.  T.  W.  Turner,  Howard  University. 

10  a.  m.  High-school  conference,  Psychology  and  its  application  to  some  phases 

of  high-school  science.  Prof.  George  R.  Twiss,  Ohio  State  in- 
spector of  high  schools. 
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I  p.  m.  Address,  The  psychology  of  reading  in  the  primary  grades.  Miss 
Relvia  E.  Cuzzort,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

1.45  p.  m.  Round  table,  Practical  vocational  guidance  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  grade  and  high  school  teacher.  Mr.  J.  Adams  Puffer,  di- 
rector of  the  Beacon  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.30  p.  m.  Round  table,  Problems  confronting  the  city  teacher  in  nature  study. 
Prof.  T.  W.  Turner. 

1  p.  m.    Grade  conference,  The  place  of  drill  for  grammar-grade  subjects. 

Principal  W.  R.  Valentine,  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Youth,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

2.30  p.  m.  High-school  conference,  Sources  and  methods  in  Negro  history. 
Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois. 

2.30  p.  m.    Round  table,  The  relation  of  public  school  to  public  library.  Dr. 

George  F.  Bowerman,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

8  p.  m.  Address,  The  relation  of  the  modern  school  to  the  community.  Prin- 
cipal W.  R.  Valentine. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  that 
special  attention  be  given  to  the  topic,  "  Teaching  pupils  how  and 
what  to  study,"  I  arranged  two  series  of  round-table  discussions,  one 
for  the  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  and  one  for  the  teachers  of 
the  high  schools.  The  round  tables  were  all  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Miner  Normal  School,  and  the  attendance  was  very  large.  The 
schedule  was  as  follows  : 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Monday,  February  21 : 

Primary-grade  teachers,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Thomas,  Mr.  R.  A.  Gillem. 

Intermediate  grades,  Mr.  George  D.  Jenifer,  Mr.  E.  A.  Clark. 

Household  arts,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Irvin. 

Manual  arts,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Newman. 
Monday,  February  28: 

Primary-grade  teachers,  Mr.  George  D.  Jenifer,  Miss  M.  M.  Lee. 

Intermediate  grades,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Thomas,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bruce. 

Household  arts,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Irvin. 

Manual  arts,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Newman. 

The  high-school  round  tables  were  held  as  follows: 

March  21,  A  theory  of  study,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Thomas. 

March  28,  History  and  civics,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson. 

March  28,  Mathematics,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Smith. 

March  30,  Latin,  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Cooper. 

March  30,  Natural  science,  Dr.  Sara  W.  Brown. 

April  4,  English,  Mr.  George  D.  Jenifer. 

April  G,  German,  Miss  G.  R.  Simpson. 

April  6,  French,  Miss  J.  R.  Fauset. 

Let  me  say  that  these  round-table  discussions  were  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  all  the  teachers  who  were  present  seemed  to  feel 
that  they  had  profited  largely  by  them. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary 
I  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  of  Cam- 
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bridge,  Mass.,  to  deliver  four  lectures  to  the  members  of  our  teaching 
and  supervisory  corps  upon  "  Aspects  of  the  life  and  art  of  the  poet." 
Mr.  Braithwaite  has  attained  a  secure  literary  position  in  America 
as  a  critic  of  poetry.  It  has  been  said  that  the  renaissance  of  Amer- 
ican poetry  is  due  more  largely  to  his  influence  than  to  that  of  any 
other  individual.  Each  year  he  publishes  The  Anthology  of  Mag- 
azine Verse,  a  work  which  is  found  in  every  library.  It  happens  that 
Mr.  Braithwaite  himself  is  a  gifted  poet  as  well  as  an  acute  critic. 

The  first  lecture  was  delivered  on  Monday,  April  10;  the  second 
on  Wednesday,  April  12;  the  third  on  Thursday,  April  13;  and  the 
fourth  on  Friday,  April  14.  These  lectures  were  all  delivered  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Miner  Normal  School  from  3,30  to  4.30  o'clock 
p.  m.  The  attendance  was  very  good  and  the  lectures  were  most 
scholarly. 

To  this  series  of  lectures  was  added  an  exceedingly  illuminating 
discourse  by  Prof.  L.  M.  Hershaw,  of  this  city,  upon  the  subject, 
"  The  mechanics  of  the  drama." 

SCHOOLHOUSE  REPAIR  AND  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  sufficient  amount  and  a  sufficient  variety 
of  practical  work  in  the  various  trades  to  give  the  students  of  our 
vocational  schools  adequate  practice  is  important  but  difficult.  An 
exercise  that  is  purely  artificial,  that  is  determined  upon  as  an  exer- 
cise simply  to  aid  in  the  training  of  the  students,  lacks  the  reality  that 
an  actual  job  supplies.  In  a  previous  report  I  have  discussed  in 
detail  my  own  views  with  reference  to  outside  jobs.  My  views  remain 
unchanged.  They  have  been  further  confirmed  by  experience.  And 
my  views  with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  the  necessary  repairs 
to  the  public  schoolhouses  of  the  District  for  the  training  of  our 
vocational  students  are  also  unchanged. 

The  number  of  schoolhouses  in  this  city  is  152,  of  which  51  are  col- 
ored. The  wear  and  tear  upon  these  buildings  is,  of  course,  consider- 
able. Not  a  year  passes  when  there  is  not  a  large  amount  of  repair- 
ing to  be  done.  This  repairing  involves  a  large  number  of  trades. 
There  is  work  for  the  house  painter,  for  the  interior  decorator,  for 
the  carpenter,  for  the  glazier,  for  the  sheet-metal  worker,  for  the 
heating  engineer,  for  the  plasterer,  for  the  worker  in  concrete  and 
in  cement,  for  the  ironworker,  for  the  brick  mason,  and  so  follow- 
ing. All  this  work  is  actually  being  done  at  present  by  workmen 
in  the  repair  shop  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  men  fall  under 
the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  Engineer  Commissioner. 
But  is  there  any  reason  why  the  District  of  Columbia  should  not  save 
money  on  the  one  Jiand  andl  promote  the  interests  of  vocational  train- 
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ing  on  the  other  by  utilizing  this  schoolhouse  repair  work  as  far  as 
practicable  to  give  vocational  school  students  practice  and  experience  ? 

My  thought  is  that  the  students  in  these  schools  would  work  in 
small  groups  according  to  the  various  trades,  each  group  being  under 
the  direction  of  a  foreman,  who  must  be  a  workman  of  exceptional 
skill,  experience,  and  sound  sense.  Such  supervision  of  the  work  of 
the  student  would  minimize  the  wastefulness  of  student  labor  and 
would  promote  very  greatly  the  industrial  training  of  the  student. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report,  this  problem  has  been  defi- 
nitely attacked  in  other  cities,  as,  for  example,  Gary,  Ind.,  and  the 
problem  has  been  solved  on  the  basis  herein  described.  The  cost  of 
vocational  training  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  the  efficiency 
of  it  has  been  raised  to  the  maximum,  and  the  cost  of  schoolhouse 
repair  has  been  minimized,  while  the  repair  work  has  been  as  good 
or  better  than  ever. 

I  earnestly  commend  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  to  the 
Board  of  Education  a  systematic  consideration  of  this  whole  ques- 
tion. The  only  objection  that  I  have  yet  heard  made  to  it  is  that 
some  workman  here  or  there  in  the  District  repair  shop  might  lose  a 
job.  Is  such  a  consideration  a  valid  objection? 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  STUDY  AT  THE  MINER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  I  had  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Miner  Normal  School  to  the  fact  that  the  students  in  that 
institution  were  being  overworked  through  the  pressure  upon  their 
leisure  for  study  made  by  the  various  courses  and  instructors.  I 
found  that  earnest  and  capable  students  were  working  every  night 
until  far  past  midnight  in  the  effort  to  prepare  the  lessons  assigned 
by  the  various  instructors.  Each  instructor  tended  to  assign  lessons 
without  due  regard  to  the  demands  of  other  instructors  and  other 
studies.  Such  overpressure  upon  the  pupils  unavoidably  resulted 
either  in  overwork  for  the  conscientious  or  in  slipshod  work  for  the 
less  conscientious.  The  whole  process  tended  to  make  the  competi- 
tion for  marks  among  students  even  more  bitter  and  morbid  than 
before. 

Accordingly,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  principal  she  made  an 
effort  to  determine  for  how  many  hours  of  study  each  pupil  might 
properly  be  called  upon  and  a  further  effort  to  distribute  this  time 
among  the  various  courses  and  instructors  in  a  reasonable  way  The 
resultant  distribution  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  it  is  a  step  for- 
ward and  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  faculty  has  been  forci- 
bly called  to  the  problem  of  study  in  this  way  is  of  great  moment.  I 
believe  that  much  improvement  in  this  direction  may  be  anticipated 
during  the  school  year  1916-17. 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  February,  1916,  the  great  indoor 
meet  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  was  held  in  Convention 
Hall.  This  meet  was  in  every  way  most  worthy.  The  number  of  local 
athletes  who  took  part  and  their  performances  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  who  have  freely  given  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  altogether  voluntary  work  of  the  league. 

I  could  not  help  feeling,  however,  as  I  have  always  felt,  that  how- 
ever important  is  such  a  league  for  our  boys,  a  somewhat  similar 
league  for  our  girls  is  equally  so.  A  public  schools  athletic  league 
for  girls  must  be  administered  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  one 
for  boys.  Competition  in  sports  among  girls  must  not  be  severe. 
The  sports  must  be  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
crirl.  But  the  essential  point  is  that  to  safeguard  and  promote  the 
physical  well-being  of  our  girls  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  com- 
munity, and  to  that  end  I  myself  heartily  favor  the  organization  of 
a  public  schools  athletic  league  for  girls. 

RESIGNATION  OF  PRINCIPAL  WILLIAMS. 

Principal  Williams  of  the  M  Street  High  School  resigned,  to  take 
effect  June  30,  1916.  This  resignation  was  submitted  prior  to  the 
joint  commencement  exercises.  Accordingly,  I  uttered  a  word  of 
appreciation  at  these  exercises  of  the  service  of  Mr.  Williams.  I  said 
in  part: 

• 

In  the  headship  of  the  M  Street  High  School  Mr.  Williams  is  now  closing  his 
seventh  year  of  service.  At  the  call  of  Howard  University  and  to  the  keen 
and  lasting  regret  of  his  colleagues  in  the  public  schools  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, he  is  now  about  to  leave  that  important  principalship  to  other  hands. 
He  takes  leave  at  the  moment  of  highest  efficiency  and  prosperity  in  the  life  of 
that  significant  institution,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  about  to  move  into  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  building  which  our  city  fathers  have  named  in  honor  of 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

Williams  brought  to  M  Street  a  professional  spirit  that  is  pure  and  high. 
He  has  given  himself  wholly  to  the  school  and  its  work.  Nurtured  in  excellent 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  he  knew  from  personal  experience  as  well 
as  from  critical  observation  what  a  real  American  high  school  is.  He  sought 
earnestly  and  systematically  to  elevate  the  traditionally  high  standards  of  M 
Street. 

The  new  principal  came  to  a  school  in  which,  so  the  board  of  education  felt, 
the  faculty  had  been  rent  asunder  by  miscellaneous  but  insistent  dissension. 
A  high-minded  man,  Williams  could  be  the  tool  of  no  faction,  of  no  personage ; 
.  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  able  and  disinterested  servant  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution. His  colleagues  soon  realized  that  here  they  had  a  laborious,  enlight- 
ened, self-sacrificing  man.  He  sought  to  be  absolutely  just  to  every  teacher, 
to  every  pupil.  Every  personal  consideration  he  sank  in  devotion  to  the  school. 
He  sought  to  unify  the  faculty  upon  a  basis  of  high  professional  endeavor.  And 
the  faculty  responded  finely  to  his  example  and  his  spirit. 
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The  M  Street  High  School  is  but  one  school  in  a  system  that  includes  many. 
Principal  Williams  has  kept  his  administration  in  helpful  harmony  with  the 
other  schools  and  all  the  officers  of  the  system.  He  has  acted  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  enduring  interests  of  our  academic  high  school  and  its  youth ;  and 
ho  has  never  acted  without  wise  reference  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole 
system. 

Largely  because  of  his  training  in  library  management  and  of  his  experience 
therein,  Mr.  Williams  was  soon  recognized  as  a  master  of  administrative  routine. 
On  the  first  day  of  each  semester  he  had  the  whole  M  Street  High  School  ready 
from  top  to  bottom  for  the  regular  work  of  that  semester  ;  his  organization  of 
the  school  was  minutely  accurate,  thoroughgoing,  and  punctual  to  the  moment. 
But,  be  it  said  to  his  honor,  in  teaching  he  had  long  ago  placed  his  heart  and 
soul. 

He  has  harbored  no  illusions  as  to  the  true  greatness  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution. A  great  school  is  one  thing;  a  big  school  is  something  else.  This  prin- 
cipal looked  first  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  student,  with  his  special  en- 
dowments and  prospects,  never  hesitating  to  advise  the  boy  or  the  girl  to  enter 
the  institution  most  appropriate  to  his  particular  powers. 

Never  did  E.  C.  Williams  seek,  never  did  he  seem  to  care  for,  mere  popu- 
larity. But,  the  thoughtful  and  substantial  elements  of  this  difficult  com- 
munity of  ours  eventually  came  to  know  and  value  the  man. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Williams  brought  to  the  school  the  highest  order  of 
scholarship,  the  richest  and  most  varied  possessed  by  any  principal  in  the 
history  of  M  Street. 

To  the  problems  in  which  Americans  of  African  descent  find  themselves  en- 
meshed he  gave  most  careful  thought.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  devotion  to  the 
uplift  of  this  people  of  ours  that  really  brought  him  from  Western  Reserve 
University  to  Washington.  And  that  devotion  is  to-day  more  intense  and  com- 
plete in  his  mind  and  heart  than  ever  it  was  in  all  the  years  before.  But,  in 
all  his  thinking  and  hoping  and  striving,  the  central  theme  has  always  been 
America  first! 

NECROLOGY. 


During  the  school  year  1915-16  the  following  members  of  our 
teaching  and  supervisory  corps  departed  this  life: 


Appointed. 

Died. 

1893 
1883 
1875 
1895 
1891 
1889 
1914 

Jan.  4, 101*1 
Feb.  14,1916 
Feb.  10,1916 
Feb.  17,1916 
Feb.  24,1916 
Apr.  17,1016 
May  14,1916 

I  sincerely  hope  that  before  the  close  of  1916  our  teaching  and 
supervisory  corps  will  hold  a  special  service  to  commemorate  the 
careers  of  these  devoted  and  highly  serviceable  men  and  women. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  would  refer  to  the  recommendations  in  my  recent 
reports  as  embodying  in  the  main  my  present  views  with  reference 
to  the  improvement  of  the  colored  public  schools  of  this  city. 
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I  beg  to  express  my  appreciation  not  only  of  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  but  also  of  the  cordial  and  competent  cooperation 
of  all  my  colleagues  from  janitor  to  supervising  principal. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eoscoe  C.  Bruce, 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge 

of  Colored  Public  Schools. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORTS  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  AND  PRINCIPALS. 


REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

June  30,  1916. 

Str:  The  report  of  the  assistant  director  of  primary  instruction  of  divisions 
10-13  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  1915-16 
records  the  activities  and  problems  of  the  department. 

RETARDATION. 

The  capable  teachers  retained  in  the  first  and  second  grades  because  of  highly 
efficient  work  and  designated  "  model  teachers "  evidence  the  great  need  of 
skilled  teachers  in  charge  of  little  beginners  as  they  enter  upon  their  educa- 
tional career.  The  model  teachers,  coping  with  identically  the  same  conditions 
that  confront  the  young,  inexperienced  teacher,  are  able  to  promote  entire 
classes,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  a 
deal  of  time  during  the  semester,  while  the  unskilled  teacher  does  so  little  for 
the  child  wholly  dependent  upon  her  that  he  repeats  the  work  of  the  grade 
again  and  again  (in  too  many  cases  worse  for  having  had  the  teacher),  or  he 
is  forced  on  to  meet  greater  difficulties  than  he  can  handle.  The  injury  done 
in  such  cases  is  far-reaching ;  natural  growth  is  arrested  and  retardation  is  the 
result. 

The  only  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  retain  a  larger  number  of  unusually 
capable  teachers  in  grades  in  which  they  are  most  efficient,  with  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  their  worth.  Such  a  policy  would  greatly  reduce  the  percentage 
of  retarded  cases  and  to  a  greater  extent  increase  the  percental  of  overbright 
children. 


CONSTANT  CHANGES  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  fact  that  raw  recruits  come  into  the  system  through  the  primary  depart- 
ment, that  promotions  are  made  from  below  upward,  that  young  teachers 
marry  faster  than  older  ones,  necessitates  many  more  changes  below  than 
above.  This  brings  the  new  teacher  constantly  into  the  department  and  re- 
moves the  experienced  one,  thus  multiplying  the  chances  for  injuring  the  child 
growing  out  of  the  policy  of  placing  the  rawest  material  of  the  teaching  force 
i tv charge  of  the  crudest  portion  of  the  school  population.  I  have  in  mind  cases 
in  which  the  little  beginners  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  no  less  than 
three  new  teachers  in  one  semester. 

The  argument  so  often  made  that  normal  training  fits  the  teacher  to  cope 
with  any  schoolroom  problem  is  erroneous ;  experience  makes  the  highly  capable 
teacher.  The  new  recruit  must  work  out  her  salvation  in  this  way,  and  while 
she  does  the  children  must  of  necessity  suffer  in  some  way. 

The  child's  highest  good  could  be  subserved  without  changing  the  present  law, 
(1)  by  more  generally  adopting  the  policy  of  retaining  efficient  teachers  in 
grades  to  which  they  are  best  fitted;  (2)  by  disturbing  as  few  teachers  as 
possible  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 
2*6 
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AIM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  aim  dominating  and  controlling  the  department  is  to  so  direct  affairs  as 
to  reduce  the  chances  for  injuring  the  children  to  the  lowest  minimum.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  teachers  of  th*  department  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
were  divided  into  four  groups:  (a)  Satisfactory,  (b)  unsatisfactory,  (c)  re- 
cently promoted,  (d)  new  teachers.  The  weak  places  were  in  this  grouping  de- 
termined upon  for  intensive  work.  On  inducting  new  teachers  in  work  every 
means  was  employed  to  imbue  them  with  the  fact  that  true  teaching  is  child 
betterment  and  not  mere  lesson  teaching  and  demonstration  of  methods  and 
devices.  Unsatisfactory  teachers  were  shown  their  shortcomings  and  given  a 
stated  time  to  work  out  the  problems.  Visits  followed  to  observe  results;  im- 
provements acknowledged  and  commended ;  if  other  points  needed  toning,  these 
were  assigned  for  conquest.  A  very  large  percentage  of  unsatisfactory  teachers 
of  last  year  improved  one  or  two  points  this  year.  Weekly  conferences  were 
held  for  the  consideration  of  perplexing  schoolroom  problems.  These  heart-to- 
heart  talks  brought  teachers  and  director  in  sympathetic  touch  and  caused  the 
machinery  to  run  more  harmoniously.  Invitations  are  frequently  extended 
from  teachers  to  director  to  visit  classrooms  to  see  how  well  the  suggestions 
given  have  been  carried  out.  The  teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  visit 
schools  in  this  city  and  in  other  cities.  Reports  show  that  more  teachers  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  this  year  than  in  any  other  previous  year. 
Follownig  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  his  report  of 
last  year,  teachers  of  first  and  second  grades  were  instructed  to  visit  all  model 
teachers  of  their  respective  grades ;  they  were  further  instructed  to  visit  grades 
above  and  below  theirs. 

First-grade  teachers  have  put  in  considerable  time  in  the  kindergarten  study- 
ing the  point  of  view  of  the  kindergartener,  acquiring  a  better  understanding 
of  material,  handwork,  art,  songs,  and  games,  etc.,  in  order  to  adjust  the  little 
kindergarten-trained  child  to  primary  work  with  the  least  waste  of  his  stock 
in  trade. 

MONTHLY  MEETINGS. 

We  have  had  some  very  delightful  periods  during  our  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings, reading  and  discussing  vital  questions  touching  what  make  for  scientific 
teaching.  Topics  selected  from  Earhart's  Types  of  Teaching,  Gesell's  Normal 
Child  and  Primary  Education,  and  O'Shea's  Everyday  Problems  in  Teaching 
have  inspired  and  instructed  us.  More  than  200  copies  of  Earhart,  and  many 
copies  of  Gesell  and  O'Shea  have  been  added  to  the  individual  libraries  among 
the  teachers  of  the  department. 

SOME  STRONG  POINTS  IN  THE  TEACHING. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  work  of  the  department  is  on  a  higher  plane  this  year— 
a  higher  grade  of  teaching  has  been  done  by  a  larger  number  of  teachers.  The 
attempt  to  standardize  the  ratings  of  teachers  throughout  the  system,  growing 
out  of  raising  and  adjusting,  shows  on  the  face  of  rating  sheets  an  apparent 
lowering  in  some  instances,  but  judging  by  the  grade  of  work  and  results  in  the 
classrooms,  I  am  forced  to  claim  a  decided  improvement  along  many  lines.  The 
power  of  the  little  people  in  the  department  to  help  themselves  in  reading 
through  their  knowledge  of  phonetics  is  most  gratifying;  growth  in  language 
power,  both  oral  and  written,  is  marked  on  all  sides;  third  and  fourth  grade 
folks  apply  their  knowledge  of  number  with  more  intelligence.  There  has  been 
more  emphasis  put  on  number  ideas  and  less  on  number  language  by  the 
teachers. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  ADJUSTMENT. 

The  subject  of  adjusting  kindergarten  and  primary  work  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  noted  educators  at  the  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  on  the  Pacific  coast 
last  summer.  Being  intensely  interested  m  this  subject,  I  attended  all  sessions 
of  the  joint  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  I.  K.  U.,  receiving  such  inspiration 
and  help  that  I  returned  home  resolved  to  do  more  than  I  have  ever  done  to 
further  this  end.  The  teachers  of  the  two  departments  have  been  exchanging 
visits  for  some  time,  but  this  year  primary  teachers  have  gone  to  the  kinder- 
garten with  definite  instructions  concerning  the  reasons  underlying  the  work 
rather  than  the  materials  and  exercises  as  heretofore.  We  have  been  more 
concerned  with  principles  and  ideals  through  the  study  than  we  were  with  ma- 
terials and  the  like.  The  little  one's  knowledge  of  form,  shape,  size,  color,  and 
number  was  employed  to  lead  him  to  grasp  broader  ideas  associated  with  the 
old ;  his  old  games,  songs,  art,  and  literature  of  the  kindergarten  were  employed 
to  introduce  him  to  pantomine,  drama,  reading,  and  oral  and  written  language. 
Our  plan  is  to  advance  each  year  in  this  work  of  adjustment. 

The  fact  that  little  primary  children  are  fastened  down  in  chairs  to  stationary 
desks  seriously  retards  the  progress  of  proper  adjustment  of  the  two  depart- 
ments. We  would  welcome  an  experiment  in  a  few  first  grades  of  each  division 
of  movable  furniture  in  place  of  stationary. 

I  could  not  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  afforded  us  to  attend  the  institute  this  year  and  hear  so  many  instruc- 
tive addresses,  and  Ihe  most  helpful  lecture  on  the  water  system  of  the  District 
by  Prof.  George  Logan,  of  Howard  University,  to  the  primary  teachers  of  this 
department. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  sincere  cooperation  of  my  assistant, 
Miss  I.  Wormley,  and  the  earnest  body  of  teachers  with  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  work,  and  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy  received 
at  all  times  from  both  you  and  Mr.  Thurston  and  the  supervising  principals 
with  whom  I  am  called  upon  so  often  to  confer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  F.  G.  Merritt. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER  FOR  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  work  in  this  depart- 
ment during  the  school  year  ending  June,  1916. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Cases  of  truancy  reported  

204 

52 
686 

51 
183 

37 
14 
382 
16 

241 

66 
1,068 
67 

Cases  of  nonattendance  reported  

Cases  of  absentees  reported  

220 

593 

37 
356 

949 

Nonattendants  entered   . 

52 

Found  by  attendance  officer,  entered  

51 

14 
16 

66 
67 

Visits  to  schools  

435 

1,006 
21 
65 
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Gre.it  delay,  inconvenience,  and  embarrassment  are  caused  by  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  some  teachers  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  home  addresses  of 
their  pupils.  The  attendance  officer  frequently  receives  report  cards  from 
teachers  giving  as  the  residence  of  pupils  places  where  such  pupils  have  never 
lived,  or  from  which  they  have  long  since  moved,  or  which  do  not  exist.  About 
7  per  cent  of  the  addresses  furnished  have  been  ^erroneous,  the  consequence 
being  that  a  great  number  of  letters  sent  by  the  attendance  officer  to  parents 
or  guardians  are  returned  by  the  Post  Office  Department  as  "  Returned  for 
correct  address,"  "  No  such  number,"  "  Can  not  be  found,"  and  the  like.  If 
teachers  were  careful  to  verify  addresses  before  sending  reports  of  absences  to 
the  attendance  officer  a  more  accurate  roster,  less  delay,  inconvenience,  and 
cost  in  disciplining  pupils  and  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance  would  be 
assured. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  grave  importance  of  establishing  an 
ungraded  class  for  girls.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  the  idea  of 
isolating  girls  might  seem  revolting  and  unnecessary;  but  persons  who  are  in  a 
position  to  observe  accurately  can  not  fail  to  discover  that  the  absence  of  a 
special  class  for  incorrigible  girls  tends  to  demoralize  discipline  in  the  regular 
grades,  also  to  increase  the  number  of  school  girls  cited  before  the  juvenile 
court.  This  year  17  or  more  girls  of  school  age  have  been  taken  before  the 
juvenile  court  for  various  minor  misdemeanors,  7  of  whom  were  committed  to 
the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  and  10  placed  on  probation.  Had  these 
girls  been  placed,  at  the  proper  time,  under  the  care  and  influence  of  a  strong, 
sympathetic,  motherly  teacher,  in  a  class  set  apart  for  their  correction  and 
improvement,  it  is  very  highly  probable  that  the  number  of  girls  to  be  disciplined 
by  the  juvenile  court  would  have  been  considerably  less.  When  to  those  brought 
before  the  court  by  the  probation  officers  are  added  the  15  who  were  recom- 
mended by  the  teachers  through  the  supervising  principals  as  being  proper 
subjects  for  special  discipline,  together  with  the  5  taken  before  the  court  by 
the  attendance  officer,  the  conclusion  would  seem  inevitable  not  only  that  an 
ungraded  class  for  girls  could  be  readily  formed,  but  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  class  is  imperative  as  a  means  of  redemption  for  the  more  recalcitrant 
girls  and  the  proper  protection  of  those  who  are  fully  entitled  to  the  best 
possible  discipline  to  be  afforded  by  the  regular  grades. 

The  problem  of  adequate  transportation  is  closely  related  to  efficient  public- 
school  administration  if  the  action  of  43  States  of  this  Union  can  be  accepted 
as  an  expression  of  such  relation.  In  all  of  these  States  free  transportation  is 
either  permissive  or  obligatory.  In  some  States  free  transportation  is  furnished 
in  cases  where  the  distance  to  be  traveled  is  a  mile  and  a  half  or  more.  In 
some  cases,  the  States,  as  Maine,  Vermont,  Minnesota,  and  others,  where  at- 
tendance upon  the  public  school  would  work  unusual  hardship,  provision  is 
made  for  the  payment,  out  of  the  public  funds,  for  room  and  board  for  pupils 
in  homes  convenient  to  the  school.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Slates  is 
referred  to  as  an  indication  of  the  importance  which  is  being  attached  to  the 
matter  of  regular  and  continuous  school  attendance.  Certainly  it  would  seem 
that  adequate  provision  might  properly  be  made  for  transportation  for  atypical 
pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  furnish  such  transportation 
or  to  accompany  the  pupils  to  and  from  schools  provided  especially  for  them. 

I  wish  to  renew  the  expression  of  my  most  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  very 
useful,  kindly,  and  sympathetic  helps  so  generously  bestowed  by  my  superiors 
and  the  most  cheerful  and  cordial  cooperation  displayed  by  every  supervisor, 
teacher,  and  other  employee  with  whom  I  have  had  official  relations. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ida  G.  Richabdson. 

TO  the  SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS  OF  THE  TENTH  TO 

THIRTEENTH  DIVISIONS. 

,    June  30,  1916. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  supervising 
principals  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  divisions  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

This  report,  in  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  deals  with  some  of  the 
larger  phases  of  the  work!  However,  I  have  deemed  it  not  out  of  place  to 
refer  briefly  to  other  matters  which  I  think  have  a  bearing  on  the  general 
welfare  of  the  system. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

"A  course  of  study  must  be  broad,  suggestive,  and  stimulating.  It  should 
make  it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  study  for  self-improvement  in  order  to 
teach  successfully.  It  should  aim  at  unity  not  at  uniformity.  It  should  be 
based  upon  sound  philosophy."  Measured  by  these  standards,  the  course  of 
study  in  our  schools  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  cited  above.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  system  and  possesses  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  an  efficient  directing  agency  in  the  development  of  the  system. 
Its  definiteness,  summaries,  and  bibliographies  stamp  it  as  a  very  efficient 
course.  The  close  of  the  present  year  marks  the  second  year  of  its  use  and 
the  only  adverse  criticism  I  have  heard  is,  that  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade 
(B)  arithmetic  is  too  heavy.  The  proper  adjustment  of  this  condition  offers 
no  serious  problem.  I  desire,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  eighth-grade  teachers  are  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  text- 
book in  algebra  used  in  that  grade.  They  claim  that  the  method  used  in 
introducing  the  subject  makes  it  very  difficult  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
child,  and  that  too  much  time  is  required  in  its  development.  Some  textbook 
should  be  introduced  that  presents  the  matter  in  a  way  that  will  yield  a 
maximum  of  interest  and  power  with  a  minimum  of  time. 

THE  TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

The  traveling  libraries  furnished  by  the  school  authorities  and  those  fur- 
nished by  the  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  are  having  a  beneficial  effect 
in  that  they  have  created  and  continue  to  stimulate  a  taste  for  good  books. 
If  they  are  instrumental  in  getting  the  children  into  the  "  reading  habit "  alone 
they  have  accomplished  much.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  there  are  other 
and  substantial  gains  as  well— increased  vocabulary,  appreciation  of  good  style, 
and  the  power  to  express  their  own  thoughts  in  good  English.  The  teachers 
of  English  in  the  high  schools  also  testify  that  the  classes  coming  from  the 
graded  schools  show  each  year  a  steady  improvement  in  their  standards  of 
good  English. 

THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  hearty  response  of  the  teachers  in  support  of  the  institute  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  professional  spirit  of  the  teaching  body.  The  institute  held 
November  18  and  19  was  generally  successful.  I  beg  leave  at  this  time  to 
suggest  that  those  charged  with  the  selection  of  speakers  should  keep  in  mind 
not  only  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  workers  in  a  particular  field  of  investiga- 
tion but  their  power  to  interest  and  inspire  as  well.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
know  how  to  tell  as  it  is  to  know  what  to  tell. 

SUPERVISION. 

"  No  s*stem  of  sch00ls  can  be  made  efficient  without  wise  supervision  \nd 
the  wisest  supervision  can  only  produce  the  most  efficient  system  when* the 
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supervisory  corps  is  able  to  give  the  larger  part  of  its  time  to  the  needs  of 

the  system." 

"  The  supervisor  must  be  more  than  an  inspector  and  greater  than  a  critic 
To  be  successful  he  must  be  trained  not  only  in  theory  but  by  actual  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  in  dealing  with  adults  and  children ;  must  have  the  power 
to  teach  and  understand  school  work  in  all  of  its  phases;  must  have  direct 
contact  with  teachers  and  pupils  while  at  work;  must  have  the  power  to 
promote  harmony  and  inspire  to  highest  endeavor;  must  hold  meetings,  con- 
ferences, and  study  classes."  In  order  that  a  supervisor  may  attain  to  this 
high  standard,  curtailment  of  his  time  to  perform  office  work  that  might  be 
accomplished  by  other  agencies  should  not  be  permitted.  In  this  connection 
might  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  all  matters  that  relate  directly  to  the  school 
buildings  sent  from  the  central  office  to  the  principals  of  the  buildings  concerned, 
and  those  relating  to  the  system  generally  to  the  supervisor? 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

An  enumeration  of  the  pupils  14  years  of  age  and  over  who  have  withdrawn 
from  the  elementary  schools  during  the  year  just  closed  to  go  to  work  shows 
that  246  children  have  left  school.  These  246  children  are  divided  among  the 
four  divisions  as  follows :  Tenth,  60 ;  eleventh,  71 ;  twelfth,  57 ;  thirteenth,  58. 

Divided  according  to  sex :  Tenth,  36  males,  24  females ;  eleventh,  44  males, 
26  females;  twelfth,  38  males,  19  females;  thirteenth,  32  males,  26  females;  a 
total  of  150  males,  96  females. 

In  age  these  children  range  from  14  to  18,  and  in  grade  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth,  inclusive.  The  reasons  given  for  leaving  school  are :  To  go  to  work, 
poor  health,  left  the  city,  and  failure  to  make  the  grade.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  various  occupations — nurse,  laundress,  general  housework,  domestic, 
porter,  errand  boy,  driver,  chauffeur,  in  the  barber  shop,  janitor,  caddy,  ele- 
vator boy.  The  wages  received  vary  from  50  cents  a  week  to  $15  for  the  same 
time.  The  average  wage  is  less  than  $2  a  week.  The  choice  of  occupations 
shows  that  the  girls  select  domestic  work  of  some  kind.  At  this  point  it  seems 
advisable  to  suggest  an  extension  course  in  home  economics  for  the  graded 
schools.  This  course  would  train  the  girls  in  buying,  cooking,  and  serving  food, 
and  how  to  do  all  the  work  about  a  house  to  make  it  physically  ideal  at  least. 
The  boys  seem  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  work  they  are  able  to  find  to  do,  usually 
the  work  for  which  they  have  had  no  special  training,  and  are  thus  handi- 
capped in  their  earning  capacity.  What  can  we  do  for  our  boys?  At  present 
they  receive  some  training  in  carpentry,  cabinet  work,  tinning,  plastering,  auto- 
mobile work,  etc.,  but  the  remote  location  of  the  schools  giving  this  training 
from  the  center  of  population  in  some  of  the  divisions  and  the  expense  for 
car  fare  to  reach  them  practically  places  the  training  given  in  these  schools 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  of  these  boys.  A  survey  of  the  schools  should  be 
made  to  find  out  the  kind  of  work  the  boys  would  choose  and  be  governed 
thereby  in  the  establishment  of  courses  to  meet  their  needs. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  note  the  death  of  seven  members  of  the  corps 
since  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September.  In  this  number  is  included 
officers  and  teachers  embracing  those  who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  education  as  well  as  those  just  entering  upon  a  career  of 
great  usefulness.  The  names  of  those  who  have  died  are  Prof.  John  T.  Layton, 
Miss  M.  V.  Dickerson,  Miss  Parthenia  Woodson,  Miss  Ellen  Truman,  Mr.  Alfred 
P.  Lewis,  Miss  B.  C.  Reed,  and  Miss  Jennie  Cornell. 

Prof.  John  T.  Layton,  head  of  the  music  department,  rendered  splendid  service 
in  his  chosen  field  and  so  conducted  his  department  that  his  influence  was  not 
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only  felt  in  the  schools  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived  so  long,  but  in 
many  communities  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Miss  Parthenia  Woodson  entered  the  service  shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  the  system  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  development. 

I  feel  that  this  report,  would  be  incomplete  should  I  fail  to  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  supervisory  corps  for  the  splendid  services  of  the  teachers.  They 
have  given  to  the  system  at  all  times  their  best  efforts,  and,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  our  children." 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  express  to  you  for  the  supervisors  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  their  thanks  for  courtesies  shown  and  advice  given. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Nalle, 
Supervising  Principal,  Tenth  Division. 

To  the  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING. 

June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  drawing  department  for  the 
year  1915-16. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  past  school  year  was  the  keen  appreciation 
manifested  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  subject  of  drawing.  This  was  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  methods  used  in  developing  the  basic  subjects  in  new  ways.' 
Experience  has  developed  the  fact  that  interest  can  be  aroused  and  kept  alive 
if  the  old  subjects  are  presented  with  new  developments.  We  can  not  conduct 
our  drawing  without  using  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  the  art  is  built. 
Representation,  construction,  and  decoration  must  ever  stand  as  the  subjects 
to  be  dealt  with  in  different  ways  to  meet  the  demand  for  effective  educational 
results.  Results  can  be  attained  that  have  little  or  no  educational  value  though 
they  may  be  attractive.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  get  the  best  expression  of 
pupil  power  through  proper  preparation  and  presentation  by  the  special 
teachers  at  regular  and  stated  times  according  to  carefully  prepared  schedules 
which  they  are  required  to  carry  out  with  the  same  exactness,  as  to  place  and 
time,  as  the  regular  teachers  are.  It  is  this  equitable  arrangement  that  has  met 
with  favor  with  the  regular  teachers  and  has  resulted  in  fine  cooperation 
which  has  insured  not  only  harmony  and  good  will,  but  average  results  that 
please  and  benefit  the  pupils,  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  department 

In  reviewing  the  grade  work  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  I  have  been 
tavorably  impressed  with  the  uniformity  of  results.  It  has  been  the  aim  to 
present  to  the  pupils  of  each  grade  such  problems  as  could  be  worked  out  bv 
the  average  pupil  with  good  average  results.  A  new  feature  that  attracted 
attention  and  was  received  by  the  regular  teachers  with  appreciation  was  the 
correlation  of  drawing  with  geography.  Pictures  of  public  buildings  were 
drawn  and  painted  in  a  simple  way.  In  the  third  grade  the  Washington 
Monument  was  pictured.  The  method  of  introducing  this  work  was  bv  calling 
the  teachers  of  the  third  grade  in  groups,  according  to  their  divisions,  to' meet 
the  assistant  director  of  drawing,  who  gave  them  the  lesson  which  thev  in 
turn  gave  to  their  pupils.  In  a  short  period  of  time  the  lesson  had  been  given 
to  hundreds  of  children  who  enjoyed  it  very  much.  The  teachers  were  pleased 
hanked  the  assistant  director,  and  asked  for  more  meetings  to  receive  similar 
instruction.  The  fourth-grade  teachers  received  instruction  in  Z  ZZ  l^y 
their  subject  being  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  surrounded  by  the  append  It 
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tree  tops.  The  fifth-grade  teachers  were  given  a  front  view  of  the  White 
House,  which  they  worked  out  in  a  very  effective  way.  The  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  were  given  similar  lessons  by  the  special  teachers,  the  sub- 
jects being  front  views  of  the  White  House  and  Capitol.  The  aim  was  to  give 
general  suggestive  lines,  with  no  attempt  to  develop  details.  This  work  was 
highly  appreciated  by  all  concerned.  It  is  the  purpose  to  continue  and  develop 
this  correlative  work  as  far  as  possible,  especially  in  history  and  geography. 
Pictorial  signs  was  another  interesting  feature  which  was  appreciated  because 
of  its  practical  value. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  above  subjects  from  nature  were  studied 
pictorially  and  with  reference  to  applied  design.  Paints  are  appreciated  by  the 
pupils  more  than  any  other  medium,  and  they  take  more  interest  in  developing 
lessons  by  their  use  than  they  do  with  any  other  medium.  They  have  made  good 
use  of  color  in  pictorial  signs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  paint  is  not  furnished 
for  all  of  the  grades.  The  higher  grades  would  be  benefited  by  its  use  if  intro- 
duced with  reference  to  giving  the  pupils  better  ideas  of  associating  colors  per- 
sonally and  for  decorative  purposes.  The  normal  school  pupils  gave  very  satis- 
factory work. 

During  the  closing  days  of  school,  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers, 
the  pupils  in  the  graded  schools  were  encouraged  to  place  on  exhibition  in  their 
classrooms  their  drawings  of  the  year.  This  has  been  carried  out  for  several 
years  with  good  results.  These  local  exhibitions  are  perhaps  better  in  a  general 
way  than  a  large  centralized  exhibition,  because  it  helps  to  train  the  pupils  in 
the  matter  of  arranging  material  in  a  pleasing  way,  and  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  are  more  apt  to  see  the  individual  work  of  their  children  as  they  prob- 
ably would  not  in  a  general  exhibition. 

I  attribute  the  success  of  the  year's  work  largely  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  duty  by  the  special  teachers  and  the  cooperative  help  given  by  the  regular 
teachers. 

To  the  officials  I  extend  sincere  thanks  for  every  kind  act  and  word  of 
encouragement  received  from  them. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  W.  Hunster, 
Assistant  Director  of  Drawing. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  OF  MANUAL 

TRAINING. 

June  30,  1916. 

Sir  :  A  steadily  increasing  interest  in  and  demand  for  the  extension  of  manual 
work  for  boys  in  the  public-school  system  has  been  shown  during  the  year  just 
closed. 

All  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  are  provided  for  and  the  sixth-grade  classes 
are  accommodated  as  far  as  existing  conditions  will  permit.  It  is  desirable  that 
not  only  all  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  boys  receive  training  in  the  manual 
arts,  but  that  the  work  be  extended  down  through  the  fifth  grade.  With  this 
early  training  in  the  handling  of  tools  and  materials,  the  boy  will  be  better 
fitted  to  make  a  choice  as  to  his  future  vocation. 

The  academic  work  of  the  elementary  schools  has  been  more  closely  corre- 
lated by  such  work  as  is  in  evidence  at  the  Stevens  Schools,  wherein  is  located 
a  manual  training  shop.  A  store  has  been  fitted  with  counter,  shelves,  and  such 
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other  equipment  as  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  school  store.  The  equip- 
ping  of  this  room  as  a  store  for  the  use  of  the  graded  classes  was  done  by  the 
boys  of  the  manual-training  classes  who  are  pupils  in  that  building. 

The  work  was  directed  by  the  manual  training  teacher  in  cooperation  with 
the  building  principal.  Much  pride  and  interest  was  manifested  by  the  boys  in 
the  doing  of  this  work  under  the  group  system. 

Encouragement  will  be  given  this  class  of  work  and  this  system  extended 
where  conditions  will  permit. 

A  closer  relation  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Industrial 
departments  has  been  brought  about  through  an  organization  formed  several 
years  ago  by  the  teachers  of  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  and  manual  train- 
ing, known  as  the  household  arts  club.  Although  organized  by  the  industrial 
teachers,  its  membership  is  open  to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  house- 
hold arts.  During  this  year  the  value  of  this  movement  was  so  demonstrated 
that  nearly  every  branch  of  the  school  system  is  now  represented  in  its  member- 
ship list. 

Through  the  generous  support  and  encouragement  offered  by  the  school  offi- 
cers, officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of*  Education  and 
other  experts,  we  have  been  able  to  present  a  series  of  lectures  and  discus- 
sions of  benefit  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  on  such  subjects  as  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  household  arts. 

The  household  arts  students  of  the  Miner  Normal  School  have  taken  a  very 
active  interest  in  this  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  grade  Manual  Training  Buildings  will  be  given  over  for 
the  use  of  the  elementary  manual-training  classes  as  soon  as  conditions  will 
permit     This  change  will  provide  far  better  accommodations  for  this  work- 
Several  of  the  rooms  now  used  for  manual  training  are  entirelv  unfitted  for 
the  purpose. 

The  danger  of  fire  in  the  shops  from  inflammable  material  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  by  placing  in  each  shop  a  metal  cabinet  to  contain^!  on" 
varnishes,  etc.,  when  not  in  use.  ' 

JSlZlelame  w""  Sh°Wn  by  the  teachers  under  ^  supervision  is  de- 
serving  of  commendation. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  °"  W'  McDoNALD- 


REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  thJ^l  ^  ™W' 
department  for  the  school  year  1915-16.  domestic  science 

Home  economics  is  nov  a  Dart  of  tim  i 
eighth  grades  of  the  eleme at £ v  *chU  s  , Z  Z  7  Se™'h-  and 

school  and  the  two  years  of  the  n 1 fj„  T  '  tM,n,n* 
two  vocational  schools  is  required  to  „  "  '  rJ'  K'rl  in  eao"  of  the 
and  in  one  of  these  schoLT^TL  a  ££C JT7  *  S,,"Je0t- 
night  school  centers  have  this  1"  llltT  vocatton«"  work-  Four 
introduction  of  it  in  the  „™  n Z I  ,  n  !"' I  f  ^  CTrri«*»»-    With  the 

being  made,  the  outlook  i   ver^  rh  u  f0r  Wh,ch  «—  ™  no- 

makers.  J      gM  f'"  ""r  women  as  future  home 

This  much  having  been  accomplished  ami  h«ft„ 
entered  the  fleld,  the  nest  step's  ^^\T^e 
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adaptable.  A  tremendous  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  through  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Household  Arts  Club  and  the  Interstate  Industrial  Arts  Associa- 
tion. Our  teachers  need  broadening  in  order  to  demand  and  receive  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve.  When  they,  the  teachers,  are  not  keenly  alive  to  the  dignity, 
importance,  and  advancement  of  their  work  one  can  scarcely  expect  the  results 
that  should  be  forthcoming. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  equipped  centers  where  our  girls  can  be  trained 
in  the  art  of  housekeeping,  not  in  a  schoolroom  where  makeshifts  are  neces- 
sary, but  in  centers  where  all  work  pertaining  to  the  home  can  be  done.  Now, 
the  work  is  confined  mainly  to  the  studies  of  foods  and  cooking  because  of  the 
lack  of  equipment  for  work  of  this  broader  scope.  Certainly  the  public  schools 
of  Washington  should  be  represented  in  this  fundamental  development  of  our 
young  women. 

One  interesting  experiment  marking  the  work  of  the  year  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  penny  lunch  at  the  John  F.  Cook  School.  The  Parent-Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  that  school,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cooking  teacher,  carried  on 
the  experiment.  Under  the  direction  of  the  cooking  teacher  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pupil  teacher  from  Miner  Normal  School  (valuable  experience 
for  her),  a  hot  soup  was  prepared  and  served  each  day  for  about  four  months. 
The  girls  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  alternated  in  groups  of  threes 
or  fours  in  preparing  and  selling  this  soup,  while  the  parents  came  in  to  help. 
Promptly  at  12  o'clock  the  girls  came  from  their  classrooms  and  arranged  tables 
and  utensils.  While  one  served  the  soup  the  other  took  checks  and  supplied 
spoons  and  paper  napkins  to  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  stood  in  line.  The 
checks  were  sold  previously  by  teachers,  who  also  supervised  the  eating  of  the 
lunch.  As  each  child  received  his  hot  mug  of  soup  and  napkin  he  went  to  his 
classroom,  sat  at  his  desk,  and  ate  his  lunch.  The  children  were  encouraged 
to  bring  bread  from  home  to  eat  with  their  soup.  A  half-pint  mug  was  sold 
for  2  cents;  half  of  it  for  the  penny.  Only  enough  was  charged  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  paper  napkins,  mugs,  and  spoons.  The  aim  was  to  give  to  the 
children  good,  nourishing  soup.  The  experiment  was  such  a  success  that  it 
seems  advisable  to  try  it  in  another  center  next  year. 

Another  interesting  event  of  the  year  was  the  bread-making  contest.  In 
February  the  Housekeeper's  Alliance  of  Washington,  as  a  part  of  their 
propaganda  on  preparedness,  offered  to  the  domestic-science  classes  a  prize  of 
$5  for  each  division  to  the  best  bread  maker  in  the  division.  Also  prizes  of 
$8  each  were  offered  to  the  two  best  bread  makers  in  the  city.  After  the  lessons 
on  bread  making,  the  girls  practiced  at  home,  bringing  samples  to  be  criticized 
by  the  teachers.  Each  division  then  held  a  contest  to  decide  on  those  who  were 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  prize.  By  a  process  of  elimination  20  blue-ribbon 
girls  were  obtained,  5  from  each  division.  These  girls  then  reported  to  their 
respective  teachers  with  material,  and  under  their  supervision  made  and  baked 
their  loaves  of  bread.  One  loaf  from  each  division  was  accepted  by  the  judges, 
who  again  scored  the  four  loaves  and  selected  the  best  loaf.  The  prizes,  in 
the  form  of  a  bank  account  to  encourage  thrift  and  saving,  were  presented  to 
the  girls  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  each  division. 

Through  these  two  experiences  I  feel  that  a  closer  relation  is  established  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home. 

The  teachers  all  expressed  themselves  as  being  very  much  benefited  by  the 
several  round  tables  conducted  during  the  past  school  year. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  W.  Shaw,  Assistant  Director, 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  DOMESTIC  ART. 

June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  The  year  has  been  marked  by  steady  progress.  This  has  been  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  and  the  parents, 
Several  teachers  had  studied  the  previous  summer  at  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  courses  pursued  there.  The  parents 
showed  their  interest  by  willingly  furnishing  material  for  large  garment  making. 
The  pupils  were  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  making  useful  garments 
for  themselves. 

While,  in  general,  the  work  showed  great  improvement,  yet  two  important 
features  were  neglected  this  year :  First,  the  atypical  classes  were  neglected 
because  a  teacher  could  not  be  assigned  that  work ;  and,  second,  the  pupils  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  who  in  my  mind  above  all  others  could  profit 
by  instruction  in  domestic  art,  are  not  included  in  the  course. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  recommend,  first,  that  a  teacher  be  appointed  that 
the  atypical  classes  may  receive  instruction,  and,  second,  that  the  wrork  be 
introduced  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  I  believe  that  these  two  changes 
will  make  our  course  in  domestic  art  much  more  profitable  to  the  community. 

Permit  me  also  to  call  attention  to  the  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  many  courtesies  extended  by  those  in  authority. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eva  F.  Wilson,  Assistant  Director. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  work  during  the  year  1915-16. 

The  work  of  the  department  was  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  in 
previous  years.  The  aims  of  physical  training  were  constantly  kept  in  mind, 
strengthening  one  point  or  another  wherever  there  was  a  weak  spot. 

One  new  teacher  was  added  to  the  corps,  taking  the  place  of  Miss  Edmonds, 
who  resigned. 

We  feel  that  the  posture  test,  while  just  another  means  of  getting  what  we 
have  been  working  for  all  along,  has  the  advantage  in  that  more  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  posture  of  the  individual  child ;  that  is,  the  posture  of  each  and  every 
child  goes  toward  making  a  per  cent  for  the  school. 

Let  me  again  make  a  plea  for  daily  work,  the  only  kind  that  counts  in  school- 
room physical  training. 

Each  year  at  the  close  of  the  playground  season  there  is  held  on  each  ground 
an  exhibition  showing  the  work  accomplished  during  the  six  weeks.  Games, 
athletics,  folk  dancing,  and  a  play  make  up  usually  a  very  attractive  program'. 
There  is  also  displayed  in  connection  with  the  physical  side  of  the  work  an 
exhibition  of  the  industrial  work.  Being  of  such  a  high  class  and  realizing 
that  none  of  this  work  on  the  summer  playgrounds  is  ever  seen  by  the  regular 
teachers,  coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  most  of  them  are  out  of  town,  we 
decided  to  keep  the  articles  for  an  exhibition  later. 

A  most  creditable  showing  consisting  of  about  1,000  articles  was  placed  in 
the  Myrtilla  Miner  Normal  School  in  connection  with  the  institute.  In  this 
way  all  teachers,  visitors,  and  lecturers  were  given  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
display.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  work  was  quite  unusual  for  the 
time  allowed.  This  showing  from  our  five  grounds  gave  each  teacher  on  the 
ground  an  opportunity  to  see  just  how  his  work  compared  with  the  work  on 
the  other  grounds.  I  only  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  show  the  way  the  grounds 
and  large  numbers  of  children  are  managed  by  two  teachers.  At  the  close  of 
the  exhibition  the  work  was  returned  to  the  children. 
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The  Myrtilla  Miner  Normal  School  has  just  graduated  an  exceptional  class. 
This  was  shown  on  many  occasions  and  to  all  teachers.  What  they  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  one  year  in  the  gymnasium,  as  shown  in  an  exhibition 
given  by  them,  helped  in  a  way  to  establish  the  enviable  reputation  they  hold. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Anita  J.  Turner,  Assistant  Director, 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  KINDERGARTEN. 

June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  kindergartens  of 
divisions  10-13  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1916 : 

GROWTH. 

While  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  during  the  past 
year,  the  growing  understanding  of  the  value  of  this  branch  of  training  and 
the  help  it  offers  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  anxiety  of  teachers  of  the 
primary  grade  for  pupils  having  kindergarten  training. 

"  He  knows  not  England,  who  only  England  knows." 1  The  teacher  who 
confines  her  attention  to  kindergarten  and  comprehends  not  the  broad  field 
of  education  knows  not  kindergarten.  Realizing  this,  the  teachers  of  our  de- 
partment are  continuing  investigations  along  the  line  of  educational  thought. 
Their  horizon  has  been  broadened  by  study  and  discussions  of  papers  delivered 
at  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  and  the  joint  sessions  of  that  body 
and  the  National  Educational  Association.  Several  chapters  in  Earhart's 
Types  of  Teaching  have  been  covered  with  profit  and  the  study  will  be  con- 
tinued next  year. 

UNIFICATION   OF  KINDERGARTEN    AND  PRIMARY. 

The  problem  of  unifying  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  a  previous  report,  still  engrosses  the  attention  of  educa- 
tors, particularly  of  those  whose  work  is  confined  to  the  very  young.  Many 
plans  are  on  trial  in  different  communities  whose  results  thus  far  seem  to 
warrant  certain  definite  conclusions,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  capable  of  making  very  distinct  contributions  to  grade  wTork.  Its 
ideals  of  discipline,  its  greater  freedom  of  movement,  and  much  of  its  rhythm, 
occupational  work,  and  other  activities  could  be  carried  over  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  grades. 

An  experiment  in  teaching  reading  in  the  kindergarten  has  been  tried  in 
several  cities  with  discouraging  results.  The  modern  trend  is  to  extend  the 
period  of  childhood  rather  than  to  curtail  it  through  the  introduction  of  the 
more  formal  subjects  of  the  primary  school.  The  moral  and  ethical  values 
with  which  the  kindergarten  is  so  largely  concerned,  carried  on  in  the  grades 
with  augmented  interest,  would  result  in  loftier  ideals  and  ennobled  natures. 

PROMOTIONS  TO  FIRST  GRADE. 

There  is  an  understanding  that  children  shall  be  promoted  from  kindergarten 
to  1A  grade  at  the  age  of  6,  regardless  of  development  or  length  of  time  in  the 
kindergarten.  Thus  the  child  of  6  but  with  the  mental  development  of  one  3 
years  of  age  becomes  a  pupil  of  the  1A  grade.  Every  year  children  are  enrolled 
in  the  kindergarten,  allowed  to  remain  a  few  months,  when  the  sixth  birthday 
is  announced,  and  they  are  passed  on  to  the  primary  school.  Besides,  the  mid- 
winter promotions  disturb  the  organization  as  well  as  the  pedagogical  work.  New 
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children  must  be  enrolled  to  take  the  places  of  those  promoted.  Many  of  these 
remain  only  a  few  months. 

Promotions  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school  should  be  regulated 
in  the  same  way  as  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  regardless  of  the  limitations 
of  age. 

EXTENSION   OF   KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

In  the  children's  ward  of  a  large  hospital  in  the  North,  kindergarten  work 
has  been  sucessfully  operated  during  the  past  two  years.  At  first  the  work 
was  given  to  convalescents  in  a  separate  room.  Later  it  was  found  to  be  prac- 
ticable to  have  work  in  the  wards  with  invalids  confined  to  their  beds.  Thus  a 
world  of  light,  of  life  and  joy  has  been  brought  to  these  unfortunate  children. 
Perhaps,  something  of  this  sort  might  be  done  to  cheer  the  poor  unfortunate 
children  confined  in  the  children's  hospital  of  our  own  city.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  number  of  experienced  teachers  would  volunteer  their  services  in  an 
experiment  of  this  kind. 

Thanking  you  and  the  assistant  superintendent  for  courtesies,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  T.  Jackson. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  MYRTILLA  MINER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  work  done  in 
Myrtilla  Miner  Normal  School  for  the  school  year  1915-16: 

GENERAL  COURSE. 


Subjects. 


Periods 
per 
week. 


Laboratory  or  teaching. 


Outside 
study 
required. 


First  year: 

First  semester  (18  weeks). — 

Grade  English  

History  of  education  

Psychology  


Biology  

Household  arts  

Hygiene  

Physical  education  

Music  

Drawing  

Second  semester  (18  weeks).— 

English,  grade  literature  

History  of  education  

Psychology  

Child  study  

Biology  

Household  arts  

Physical  education  

Music  

Drawing  

Second  year: 

Third  semester  (18  weeks).— 

School  management  

Methods,  primary — 

English  

Reading  

Civics  

Geography  

Number  work  

Principles  of  teaching  

Nature  study  

Music  

Drawine  

Physical  education  

Fourth  semester  (18  weeks).— 

Practice  teaching  and  criticism . 


Laboratory,  10  periods  per 

semester. 
Laboratory  



Laboratory  

Field  trips  and  gardening! 


2  to  3  hours. 
2  hours. 
Do. 

2  to  3  hours. 
None. 
1  hour. 
None. 

1  hour. 

Do. 

2  to  3  hours. 
2  hours. 

Do. 

2  to  3  hours. 
None. 
1  hour. 
None. 
1  hour. 


Do. 

2  hours. 
Do. 

1  hour. 

Do. 
Do. 

2  to  3  hours. 
4  to  5  hours. 
1  hour. 

Do. 
None. 

10  hours. 


'  Entire  time. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  COURSE. 


Periods 
per  week. 

Juniors : 

History  of  education   3 

Psychology  !   3 

English   5 

Biology  and  nature  study   2 

Drawing   2 

Physical  training   2 

Food,  production  and  manu- 
facture  2 

Sewing  and  textiles   12 

Foods  and  cookery   *2 

Shelter   2 

Hygiene   2 


Periods 
per  week. 

Seniors : 

Principles  of  teaching   3 

Theory  of  teaching  household 
arts   3 

Cookery  and  dietetics,  2  les- 
sons, each   *2 

Grade  sewing,  2  lessons,  each_    1 2 

( Marketing.  _ 
Museums  
Observation.J 

Drawing   x2 

Practice  1  2- 

Observation  J 

Other  periods  for  luncheon, 
room,  etc. 


  *2 


1  Consecutive  periods. 


2  Consecutive  periods,  Friday  p.  m. 


KINDERGARTEN  COURSE. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  a*s  for  the  general  course  and, 
in  addition,  the  ability  to  sing  and  play.  The  course  includes,  in  the  first  year, 
the  professional  studies  of  the  junior  class — English,  drawing,  music,  and  house- 
hold arts;  the  second  year  is  devoted  exclusively  to  actual  teaching  and  to 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten. 


Periods 
per  week. 

Junior  year: 

Psychology   3 

History  of  education   3 

English   5 

Biology   2 

Drawing   2 

Music   2 

Physical  training   2 

Household  arts   2 

Mother  play   2 

Gift   2 

Occupation   1 

Games   1 


Periods 
per  week. 

Senior  year: 

Kindergarten  theory   2 

Mother  play   2 

Stories   2 

Games   1 

Music   2 

Drawing   2 

Physical  training   2 

Observation 
Practice.. 


aiiiiiii,  

:ion  1 
 J 


15 


CRITIC  SCHOOLS. 


Date. 


Oct.  29,  191.r). 
Dec.  10,  1915. 
Jan.  31, 1916. 
Mar.  10, 1916. 
Apr.  20, 1916. 
June  21, 1916. 


Whole  number  of  pu- 
pils enrolled. 

Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance.! 

Total 
times 
tardy. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

95 

105 

200 

94.3 

29 

100 

103 

203 

95.0 

72 

102 

104 

206 

92.5 

64 

98 

94 

192 

93.9 

28 

102 

96 

198 

94.2 

28 

103 

97 

200 

94.5 

37 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Oct.  29,  1915. 
Dec.  10,  1915. 
Jan.  31, 1916. 
Mar.  10, 1916. 
Apr.  20,  1916. 
June  21, 1916. 


7 

143 

150 

97.9 

14 

7 

144 

151 

97.6 

20 

7 

144 

151 

95.6 

23 

7 

136 

143 

97.5 

3 

7 

137 

144 

97.4 

7 

138 

145 

98.3 

1  Average  percentage  of  attendance:  Critic  school,  94;  normal  school,  97. 
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NORMAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Realizing  that  the  increased  facilities  of  the  normal  school  should  mean 
increased  service,  the  principal  has  heartily  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  super- 
intendent and  his  assistants  in  widening  the  scope  of  the  normal  work.  As 
special  emphasis  has  heen  laid  upon  proper  study  methods  during  the  year  past, 
the  faculty  of  the  normal  school,  assisted  by  teachers  drawn  from  secondary 
and  elementary  schools  of  the  system,  has  held  round  tables  on  study  methods 
as  they  pertain  to  various  features  of  the  curriculum.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  normal  school  was  stated  in  a  round  table  on  the  general  pedagogy  of  study, 
after  which  special  features  of  the  study  problem  were  discussed.  These  round 
tables  covered  the  work  of  the  primary,  grammar,  and  secondary  schools.  The 
position  assumed  by  the  faculty  in  the  round-table  discussions  was  that  a  con- 
scious method  of  attacking  the  problems  of  life  should  be  taught  in  the  classroom 
and  should  he  carried  over  into  the  practical  life  of  the  community.  Such 
method  must  be  based  upon  the  pupil's  interests,  but  must  not  neglect  the  proper 
discipline.  The  experience  of  the  faculty  in  supervisory  work  has  shown  that 
the  discussions  were  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  the  system. 

During  the  second  semester  an  improved  Edison  mimeograph  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  normal  school.  This  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  extension 
work.  We  hope  in  the  future  to  make  much  more  extensive  use  of  the  machine 
in  issuing  bulletins,  outlines,  etc.,  to  undergraduates  and  teachers  in  service. 

As  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  economy  of  the  school  the  principal  has 
allowed  the  use  of  the  school  plant  for  cultural  enterprises  of  the  community. 
Several  dramas,  athletic  contests,  and  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  school. 
We  were  happy  to  afford  facilities  for  the  convention  of  land-grant  agricultural 
schools  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  which  met  in  our  assembly 
hall.  The  equipment  of  the  normal  school  was  both  educative  and  inspirational 
to  the  visiting  teachers. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  our  course 
has  been  enriched  by  the  following  series  of  lectures :  On  the  work  of  kinder- 
garten schools,  by  Miss  Winchester;  on  the  work  of  primary  schools,  by  Miss 
Fox ;  a  series  of  lectures  on  rural  school  management  and  teaching,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Foght,  rural  school  expert  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Visitors.— A  large  number  of  professional  and  lay  visitors  have  inspected  the 
work  and  plant  of  the  normal  school  during  the  year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Extension  work.— The  principal  recommends  that  facilities  for  evening  study 
classes,  to  be  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  for  teachers  in 
service  and  for  such  other  students  as  care  to  attend,  be  given.  Such  classes 
should  include  work  in  the  professional  subjects  and  in  cultural  -studies,  such 
as  English,  history,  geography,  and  nature  study. 

School  gardens.— The  principal  also  recommends  that  facilities  for  school 
garden  be  given  by  hiring  an  available  lot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

Completion  of  the  normal  school.— While  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  work 
that  has  already  been  done  upon  the  normal  school,  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  tunnels  leading  from  the  pavement  on  Georgia  Avenue  and  the  steps  leading 
from  the  avenue  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  school  completed.  The  walls  of 
the  schoolrooms,  corridors,  and  assembly  hall  should  be  tinted. 

The  condition  of  the  pavement  in  the  halls  and  on  the  floor  of  the  playroom 
is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  our  children  and  teachers.    Some  sort  of  perma- 
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nent  binder  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  paint  should  be  used  to  keep  the  concrete 
from  wearing.  Under  present  conditions,  the  air  of  the  school  is  continually 
filled  with  fine  dust. 

Course  of  study. — The  experience  of  the  principal  and  faculty  of  the  normal 
school  has  shown  that  the  pupils  who  come  to  us  from  the  secondary  schools 
have  neither  the  maturity  nor  the  conscious  control  of  content  to  render  their 
appointment  after  two  years  of  normal  training  advisable.  It  would  be  much 
better  for  our  system  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  professional  standards  the 
school  has  endeavored  to  maintain  if  our  pupils  were  compelled  to  remain  three 
years  in  the  school.  The  additional  year  should  be  given  to  advanced  culture 
courses  in  English,  history,  and  geography,  and  to  professional  review  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  elementary  schools. 

In  the  event  of  the  addition  of  another  year  to  the  course,  a  kindergarten- 
primary  grade  course  preparing  teachers  for  work  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
and  in  kindergarten  schools  should  be  given.  Such  a  course  would  admirably 
meet  the  demands  of  rural  schools,  to  which  many  of  our  graduates  go. 

Courses  which  less  than  10  students  select  should  be  discontinued  on  the 
basis  of  economy.  This  recommendation  should  not  apply  to  the  course  in 
manual  training. 

On  the  basis  of  economy  I  further  recommend  that  the  position  of  special 
teacher  of  music  in  the  normal  school  be  discontinued.  Should  we  have  five 
sections  next  year,  no  more  than  two  periods  a  week  could  be  given  to  a  sec- 
tion. This  would  make  only  ten  periods  a  week  for  music.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  salary  paid  the  music  teacher  be  used  for  a  normal  instructor, 
Two  of  my  teachers  are  now  carrying  a  disproportionately  heavy  schedule  (28 
and  29  periods  per  week),  and  should  be  relieved.  Such  music  teaching  as 
is  done  in  the  normal  school  could  be  conducted  by  the  director  of  music  as  is 
now  admirably  done  by  the  assistant  directors  of  drawing  and  physical  culture 
for  their  respective  departments. 

Practice. — Increased  facilities  for  practice  should  be  given;  28  schools,  dis- 
tributed as  follows,  and  placed  under  skilled  teachers  who  read  sympathetically 
the  child  mind  and  heart,  should  be  set  aside  for  practice  of  normal  students : 

February  1  to  June  6. — Mott  School,  8  primary  schools:  2  first  grades,  2 
second  grades,  2  third  grades,  2  fourth  grades.  Patterson  School,  8  primary 
schools ;  2  first  grades,  2  second  grades,  2  third  grades,  2  fourth  grades.  Bruce 
School,  4  primary  schools ;  1  school  of  each  primary  grade.  Miner  Normal  Prac- 
tice Schools,  8  primary  schools;  2  schools  to  a  grade,  under  practice  teachers 
of  normal  school. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings,  Military  Road  School  should  be  set  aside  to 
afford  facilities  for  practice  in  rural  schools. 

These  schools  should  serve  as  schools  of  observation  from  September  to 
February. 

Even  with  these  excellent  opportunities  we  dare  not  hope  that  novices  will 
equal  finished  teachers.  We  can  give  them  only  the  necessary  familiarity  with 
the  complicated  details  of  schoolroom  usage  and  routine. 

Thanking  the  board  of  education,  school  officials,  and  teachers  for  their  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

Lucy  E.  Moten,  Principal. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  M  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  Work  on  the  equipment  and  furniture  of  the  new  building  has  taken  up 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  during  this  year.  We  have  felt  the  drawbacks 
resulting  from  our  congested  quarters,  as  in  the  years  past,  and  though  we  have 
become  more  or  less  accustomed  to  working  under  almost  impossible  conditions, 
signs  are  not  lacking  that  the  strain  is  telling  upon  certain  teachers  who  are 
physically  not  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  delays  of  the  past 
three  years  will  not  be  repeated  and  that  we  may  enter  the  new  building  in 
September,  1916. 

EXTENSION  OF  SCHOOL  DAY. 

The  school  day  is  not  long  enough.  In  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
see  that  no  time  is  lost  in  beginning  work  at  the  opening  of  each  semester, 
what  with  holidays,  regular  and  special  assemblies,  and  the  innumerable  and 
unavoidable  interruptions  to  which  our  schools  are  subject,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  is  lost.  The  Washington  high  schools  represent,  I  believe,  the 
minimum  limit  in  the  matter  of  school  hours.  Then,  too,  something  must  be 
done  to  meet  the  demand  for  double  laboratory  periods.  In  an  academic  high 
school,  with  its  very  free  elective  system  and  its  semiannual  promotion  by  sub- 
ject, this  is  almost  impossible  to  effect  without  conflicts  in  such  numbers  that 
the  regular  carrying  out  of  definite  courses  would  be  affected  seriously. 

LIBRARY. 

The  school  library  is  in  dire  need  of  an  increased  appropriation.  The  annual 
fund  of  from  $80  to  $90  to  cover  the  needs  of  a  school  of  more  than  a  thousand 
pupils  is  ridicuously  small,  and  the  purchase  of  a  single  large  reference  set  will 
exhaust  it.  The  library  is  in  urgent  want  of  reference  books  and*  standard 
literature  for  collateral  reading.  A  less  rigid  system  of  appropriations  which 
would  permit  school  principals  or  laboratory  heads  to  use  their  own  judgment 
in  the  purchase  of  books  from  general  allotments  or  laboratory  funds  would 
solve  the  problem. 

SCHOOL  PAPER. 

The  school  paper,  The  Crimson  and  Black,  has  had  a  very  successful  year, 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  two  or  three  teachers  and  to  the  unremitting 
industry  of  Robert  A.  Cook,  the  student  editor  in  chief.  The  paper  closes  its 
books  with  a  balance  on  hand  of  $85.31. 

MUSIC. 

The  major  music  course  and  the  normal  preparatory  course  were  given  a  trial 
this  year,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  incident  to  our  crowded  condition  the 
experiment  was  hardly  a  fair  one  and  the  results  should  not  be  judged  too 
severely.  Enough  was  accomplished  to  show  what  the  possibilities  are  under 
the  better  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  new  building.  One  very  encouraging 
feature  of  the  year  was  the  work  of  the  special  chorus  and  the  glee  clubs  In 
addition  to  making  an  attraction  at  our  student  assemblies,  these  organizations 
were  much  in  demand  at  concerts  outside  of  school  and  received  a  great  deal 
of  praise    The  director  of  music  twice  brought  groups  of  visitors  to  hear  them 

,p«  TZTk  UT! LPleaSUre  WES  the  visit  of  150  me**ers  <*  the 
Chester  (Pa  )  State  Normal  School.    The  credit  for  the  work  of  these  clubs 

belongs  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Europe,  our  teacher  of  music. 
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CADETS. 

The  cadet  corps  has  grown  steadily  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  the  work 
of  this  year  seems,  in  a  general  way,  rather  better  than  that  of  preceding  years. 
In  the  academic  department  there  were  three  companies,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  ISO.  For  the  sixth  time  since  1909,  one  of  these  companies  was  the  victor  in 
the  competitive  drill.  Credit  for  the  excellent  discipline  among  the  cadets  is 
due  to  the  members  of  our  very  efficient  military  committee.  Two  functions  of 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  cadets  were  the  presentation  of  commissions  by  Lieut. 
John  Green,  United  States  Army,  and  the  inspiring  Flag  Day  oration  by  Lieut. 
Gen.  Nelson  A  Miles,  retired. 

HONORS. 

During  the  year  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  school  have  attained  some  honors. 
In  the  School  Arts  Magazine  competition  for  the  best  book-cover  design,  includ- 
ing work  submitted  by  67  pupils,  representing  22  cities,  Harold  Joice,  a  junior, 
received  the  first  prize,  and  Frances  B.  Brooks  and  Elise  A.  Palmer,  seniors, 
were  in  the  group  of  five  competitors  receiving  second  prizes.  David  A.  Lane, 
1913,  a  junior  at  Bowdoin  College,  won  the  Fairbanks  English  prize,  the 
Bradbury  prize  for  debating,  and  was  a  member  of  the  university  debating 
team.  Rayford  Logan,  1913,  a  junior  at  Williams  College,  won  the  annual  com- 
petition in  extemporaneous  speaking.  Eight  M  Street  graduates  won  honors  at 
the  Howard  University  commencement. 

GRADUATES. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  special  work  of  this  school  is  to  be,  for  years 
to  come,  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  other  and  higher  schools.  About  30 
per  cent  of  those  who  enter  our  academic  department  remain  to  graduate,  and 
of  this  number  from  75  to  80  per  cent  go  to  other  schools.  The  following  figures, 
collected  concerning  the  class  of  1915,  but  which  are  typical  of  all  recent  classes, 
will  be  illuminating: 

Department  of  business  practice..  1 

Normal  school   41 

Teaching   2 

Other  work   9 

Idle   4 

Married  (female)   2 

Not  accounted  for   4 


Howard   University,    all  depart- 
ments  28 

University  of  Pennsylvania   1 

Oberlin  College   1 

Dartmouth  College   3 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology  1 

University  of  Illinois   3 

College  of  City  of  New  York   1 


Total  101 


The  colleges  and  universities  represented  by  graduates  now  in  attendance  are 
the  following:  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Williams, 
Massachustts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cornell,  Pittsburgh,  Syracuse,  Oberlin, 
Howard,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Illinois,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Pratt 
Institute,  Columbia  University,  and  Leland  Stanford. 

The  college  preparation,  which  has  formed  so  important  a  part  of  our  work, 
has  affected  it  noticeably.  It  has  done  much  to  align  the  work  of  the  students,  it 
has  caused  them  to  choose  the  so-called  hard  subjects,  and,  in  a  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  certificate  privilege,  to  work  for  marks  of  "  Good  "  or  above, 
rather  than  be  satisfied  with  mere  passing  grades.  All  of  these  things  have 
helped.  Would  not  the  scholarship  of  another  large  group  of  pupils  be  improved 
vastly  if  all  candidates  for  the  normal  school  who  failed  to  reach  a  certain 
grade  in  scholarship  were  required  to  take  an  examination?  As  things  stand 
now,  the  senior  year  is  for  this  group  the  social  year,  for  an  average  of  "  Fair  " 
entitles  them  to  just  as  much  consideration  as  one  of  "  Good  "  or  "  Excellent* 

64642—16  18 
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STATISTICS. 

The  enrollment  for  this  year  was  considerably  in  excess  of  previous  years, 
being  as  follows: 


First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

828 
136 

964 

876 
138 

 14 

1,0 

Of  the  828  pupils  in  the  academic  department  in  the  first  semester  788,  or 
95  per  cent,  were  present  on  the  opening  day.  The  coming  year  seems  to 
promise  a  considerable  increase  over  this  year,  especially  in  the  academic  de- 
partment.   The  figures  are  as  follows : 


On  roll  last  day,  June,  1916,  omitting  graduates  

Names  sent  in  from  eighth  grades  

Pupils  forfeiting  in  June  who  will  probably  return. 

Grand  total  


Aca- 
demic. 

Business. 

713 

238 
12 

104 

28 

963 

M 

»5 

132 

A  cursory  examination  of  these  classification  sheets  shows  an  increase  in 
Spanish  from  25  on  last  June's  elections  to  47  for  this  June  and  increases  in 
the  required  subjects  of  English  and  mathematics.  The  work  in  the  new 
building  will  call  for  new  teachers  in  domestic  science,  physical  training  for 
girls,  chemistry,  and  perhaps  in  English. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 

I  regret  that  by  my  resignation  I  am  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  trying 
out  the  plans  I  had  made  for  the  vitalizing  of  the  department  of  business 
practice  to  be  housed  in  the  new  building.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  de- 
partment may  not,  in  its  turn,  offer  very  definite  advantages  to  the  pupils  of 
the  academic  department,  and  I  trust  that  these  closer  relations  may  work  for 
the  lasting  good  of  both. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  opening  of  the  new  building  will 
settle  most  of  the  questions  which  have  vexed  us  unceasingly  for  so  many  years. 
A  few  of  these  are:  Study  hall  facilities,  the  housing  of  the  departments  of 
drawing,  music,  and  physical  training,  the  assignment  of  a  separate  room  for 
each  teacher,  laboratories  for  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy, gymnasiums,  a  lunch  room,  an  adequate  assembly  hall  properly  located 
and  sufficiently  lighted,  a  real  library,  an  office,  a  modern  bell  and  telephone 
system,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  plenty  of  air,  light,  and  room.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  things  the  new  building  will  bring  to  us,  things  which 
in  any  real  sense  we  have  never  had,  and  without  which  work  in  a  modern 
high  school  with  a  modern  course  of  study  is  a  constant  strain  and  a  source  of 
endless  discouragement.  That  we  have  accomplished  anything  at  all  under  the 
circumstances  is  a  matter  for  wonder,  and  that  more  of  our  teachers  have  not 
broken  utterly  under  the  pressure  is  a  cause  for  congratulation.    As  far  as  I 
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know,  no  school  of  such  importance  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  worked 
for  so  long  under  such  conditions,  and  any  judgment  of  our  work  should  take 
into  account  the  heavy  handicaps  under  which  we  have  labored. 

This  report,  probably  the  last  which  will  be  issued  under  that  famous  caption 
of  "M  Street  High  School,"  marks  the  end  of  my  seven  years  of  work  as 
principal  of  this  school.  In  that  seven  years  716  pupils  have  graduated  from 
the  academic  department,  and  the  total  enrollment  has  grown  from  742  in 
1909-10  to  944  in  1915-16,  an  increase  of  27.2  per  cent.  The  group  of  pupils 
forming  this  school  are  as  interesting  and  inspiring  as  any  I  have  ever  known, 

and  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with  them. 

In  closing  may  I  express  my  appreciation  of  the  unvarying  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  my  official  superiors  and  of  my  colleagues?  To  your  office  and  in 
particular  to  Asst.  Supt.  Bruce  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  adequately  my  sense 
of  gratitude  for  unswerving  support  and  sympathy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  Williams. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  ARMSTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING- 
SCHOOL. 

June  30,  1916. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  our  report  on  the 
work  at  Armstrong  for  the  school  year  1915-16.  The  addition  of  an  experienced 
teacher  of  English  to  the  Armstrong  faculty  has  reduced  measurably  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  we  heretofore  have  been  working.  Prior  to  this  appointment 
we  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  teachers  of  mathematics,  of  history, 
and  of  foreign  language  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  English  department.  Now, 
while  we  agree  that  the  high-school  teacher  should  not  be  a  narrow  specialist, 
but  should  be  able  to  carry  at  least  two  subjects  in  the  course,  yet  it  is  our 
conviction  that  there  is  considerable  lost  motion  and  effort  in  any  plan  requiring 
high-school  teachers  generally  to  divide  their  time  between  two  or  more  subjects. 
It  is  by  far  preferable,  it  seems  to  us,  to  confine  the  work  of  a  teacher  as 
closely  as  may  be  found  convenient  to  the  work  of  a  single  department  and  to 
require  him  to  be  familiar  with  the  entire  range  of  the  work  in  his  particular 
branch.  This  year  we  have  been  able  to  follow  out  such  a  plan  with  but  two 
exceptions.  In  the  one  case,  a  teacher  of  mathematics  is  carrying  one  class  in 
English  and  a  teacher  in  science  assisting  in  the  instruction  in  modern  language. 
Such  a  policy  consistently  followed  will  result  in  much  good. 

Armstrong  is  distinctly  the  loser  in  the  protracted  illness  of  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Thomas,  a  devoted  and  experienced  teacher  of  domestic  art.  Her  death,  if  so 
unfortunate  and  deplorable  an  event  should  occur,  would  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  an  embarrassing  situation.  In  fact,  the  loss  of  any  teacher  of  the  house- 
hold and  industrial  arts  would  seriously  handicap  us  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  no  eligible  list  of  candidates  in  these  subjects  for  high-schools,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  past  two  years  to  establish 
such  a  list.  Candidates  do  not  present  themselves  for  examination  in  these 
high-school  subjects.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  very  few  men  and  women 
are  available  who  can  meet  the  legal  requirements  for  a  teacher  of  manual 
arts  in  the  high-schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  board  of  examiners 
report  that  they  have  almost  scoured  the  country  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
situation.  They  find  it  easy  to  secure  college  graduates  who  have  had  some 
training  in  manual  training  subjects  in  their  high-school  courses,  but  very 
difficult  to  discover  competent  persons  who  have  made  domestic  art,  or  science, 
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drawing  or  the  manual  arts  the  basis  of  their  collegiate  training.  The  situa- 
tion rightly  interpreted  would  warrant  our  encouraging  in  every  reasonable 
manner  specialization  in  these  and  kindred  subjects  on  the  part  of  graduates 
who  may  possess  special  talent  and  have  the  inclination  and  the  means  to  pursue 
a  college  course. 

Such  a  plan  looks  toward  the  future.  But  the  situation  requires  immediate 
adjustment.  In  this  connection  we  would  recommend  that  the  board  of  exami- 
ners induce  teachers  of  five  or  more  years'  experience  at  teaching  the  house- 
hold and  industrial  arts  in  accredited  manual  training  high-schools  to  qualify 
by  examination  for  appointment  here.  Our  work  may  at  any  time  be  seriously 
crippled  in  the  absence  of  an  eligible  list. 

The  plan  to  convert  Armstrong  into  a  first-rate  technical  high  school  is  being 
carefully  but  gradually  worked  out.  Last  year  we  suggested  that  to  accomplish 
this  end  "  an  extension  of  the  school  day  to  3.15  p.  m.  may  be  found  necessary," 
and  we  recommended  that  "  you  empower  the  principal  to  order  such  extension  " 
in  the  event  that  he  found  it  necessary  and  convenient.  We  have  now  to 
report  that  such  an  extension  was  made.  It  applied,  of  course,  only  to  the 
shops,  where  classes  in  domestic  art  and  science,  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  wood  and  machine  shop  practice  were  scheduled  for  the  seventh  period 
and  successfully  conducted  throughout  the  year.  Special  credit  should  toe  given 
the  afternoon  class  in  major  domestic  science  under  Miss  Bessie  E.  Miller. 
This  class  remained  until  4  p.  m.  daily  throughout  the  second  semester  and,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  course,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  school  garden  and 
for  the  preparation  overnight  of  food  for  the  school  luncheon,  thus  cooperating 
with  the  morning  classes  in  major  domestic  science,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct 
the  luncheon. 

Through  these  afternoon  classes  we  are  trying  to  extend  to  a  larger  number 
of  our  pupils  opportunity  to  specialize  in  shop  instruction.  In  this  connection 
it  is  important  that  we  be  always  careful  not  to  overburden  instructors  with 
teaching  hours.   Such  is  the  first  step  in  the  process. 

Growing  out  of  our  experience  this  year,  our  impression  is  that  the  work  in 
the  several  shops  and  laboratories  would  be  much  enhanced  if  the  work  itself 
were  more  scientifically  organized  and  controlled  at  its  source.  Each  depart- 
ment—free-hand drawing,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  manual  training 
(including  mechanical  drawing,  woodwork  and  turning,  forge  and  machine-shop 
practice),  music,  and  physical  training— should  be  placed  (as  instruction  in 
English  is  directed  by  a  head  of  department)  under  a  head  teacher,  who  should 
direct  ttie  instruction  and  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  results.  As  it  now 
stands  the  assistant  directors  of  these  special  branches  of  instruction  exercise 
no  authority  in  law  over  these  departments  in  the  high  school  (they  serve 
merely  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  principal),  whereas  detailing  a  head 
teacher  to  each  such  department  would  admit  of  closer  and  more  expert  super- 
vision of  the  work  at  its  source,  would  tend  to  standardize  and  unify  the 
instruction,  and  result  in  intelligent  correlation  in  the  several  departments. 

In  accordance  with  the  idea  herein  advanced,  this  office  took  occasion  on  June 
24,  1916,  to  submit  in  writing  the  names  of  certain  teachers  specially  qualified 
for  such  duties  and  responsibilities  and  recommended  that  the  detail  of  these 
teachers  to  such  duties  become  effective  next  year.  We  now  submit  the  plan 
as  our  second  step  in  the  movement  toward  the  technical  high  school  and 
respectfully  ask  that  you  give  it  your  careful  consideration 

The  vocational  guidance  bureau  is  a  part  of  our  working  plan  The  work 
of  this  committee  has  quite  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Last  year  the 
committee  confined  its  efforts  (1)  to  a  close  study  of  this  phase  of  educational 
work,  (2)  to  an  inspection  of  available  literature  on  the  subject,  and  (3)  to 
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an  arousement  of  the  faculty  upon  the  importance  of  technical  education. 
This  year  the  committee  has  sought  to  apply  its  knowledge  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions prevailing  among  our  students.  After  a  comprehensive  and  thorough- 
going investigation  our  committee  discovered  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with 
the  usual  five  groups  of  high  school  pupils,  (1)^  those  whose  abilities,  re- 
sources, and  ambitions  will  finally  lead  them  to  college;  (2)  those  whose  abili- 
ties will  enable  them  to  graduate,  but  who  defer  the  choice  of  a  vocation  until 
after  the  completion  of  a  high-school  course;  (3)  those  who  are  compelled  for 
economic  reasons  to  enter  upon  a  vocation  immediately  after  graduation;  (4) 
those  who  remain  a  year  or  two  beyond  the  compulsory  education  age  limit; 
and  (5)  those  who  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  compulsory  education  age 
limit.  The  committee  was  accordingly  divided  into  three  subcommittees — a 
committee  on  normal  school  and  college  entrance  requirements,  a  committee 
on  delinquent,  students,  and  a  committee  on  employment  and  the  "  follow  up." 

Here  let  us  quote  Mr.  Boynton  C.  Dodson,  chairman  of  the  general  committee : 

"  It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  students  who,  be- 
cause of  scholarship  and  the  support  given  by  parents,  have  a  better  augury 
for  success  than  their  less-fortunate  fellows.  It  is  our  desire  to  begin  records 
for  all  such  students  as  early  as  the  second  year  for  the  next  session. 

"  Frequent  conferences  between  parent  and  teacher  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
beneficent  effect  upon  any  student  showing  a  disposition  to  lag.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  also  remind  you  that  we  are  as  one  in  standing  for  the  highest 
scholarship  in  all  such  cases. 

"  The  very  nature  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  delinquents  gives  it  less 
to  report  than  either  of  the  others.  The  work  is  of  a  very  delicate  nature 
naturally,  calling  for  tact  and  discretion  in  the  highest  degree.  Boys  who 
have  become  careless,  the  laggard,  the  student  with  poor  home  surroundings, 
the  needy,  the  sickly,  the  student  of  lax  morals,  and  many  others  have  come 
under  the  eyes  of  this  committee.  Many  of  these  cases,  of  which  there  were  32, 
were  reported  directly  to  the  committee;  others  were  observed  and  handled 
by  the  committee  directly. 

"Many  students  have  been  helped  beyond  doubt  by  this  committee.  Such 
cases  as  came  to  us  concerning  girls  were  handled  by  Miss  M.  E.  Hillmon,  lady 
principal,  who  has  at  all  times  given  us  fine  support. 

"  Not  many  cases  of  indigent  students  have  been  handled,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  where  so  many  of  our  students  come  from  poor  families.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  very  few  students  care  to  make  known  their  need  even  when  in 
direst  necessity. 

"  In  connection  with  the  above  we  would  urge  that  knowledge  of  this  kind 
be  submitted  to  this  committee  as  soon  as  learned,  for  undoubtedly  the  section 
teacher  has  many  more  opportunities  for  knowledge  of  her  class  than  we 
could  obtain  by  diligent  questioning. 

"  A  case  in  point,  a  boy  delinquent  in  studies,  lethargic,  morose,  irregular 
in  attendance,  was  blacklisted  for  three  semesters  as  no  good.  The  section 
teacher  became  interested  in  him,  wrote  the  father,  requesting  him  to  place 
the  boy  in  the  physician's  care.  The  request  complied  with,  the  boy  early 
showed  signs  of  improvement,  caught  up  with  his  class,  and  has  maintained 
regular  membership  in  school. 

"  There  are  many  such  cases.  This  boy's  trouble  was  a  chronic  nervous 
disorder.  Many  other  students  are  laboring  under  just  such  handicaps  and 
we  label  them  no  good.   Give  the  student  a  chance. 

"  Concerning  the  matter  of  nonattendance,  we  would  urge  that  a  copy  of  names 
and  addresses  be  made  from  time  to  time  and  handed  in  to  us.  Too  many  times 
the  teacher  is  lax  in  his  duty,  and  after  the  student  has  been  out  several  days 
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the  information  is  given  out  that  the  child  has  gone  to  work.  It  is  then  too 
late  to  secure  attendance.  In  our  opinion  the  average  parent  does  not  frown 
upon  nonattendance  provided  the  student  finds  employment.  Too  many  of  our 
parents  regard  the  labor  of  the  child  as  an  asset.  Just  as  soon  as  his  labor 
can  command  a  few  dollars  per  week,  out  of  school  he  goes.  A  campaign  to 
educate  the  parent  in  this  important  economic  phase  might  have  excellent 
results. 

"Many  students  have  been  helped  also  to  find  themselves  and  start  in  to  do 
good  work  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  committee.  In  some  cases  a  student 
has  been  sent  to  three  different  persons  for  aid  and  advice.  Miss  A.  has  failed 
in  algebra.  She  becomes  despondent  even  in  her  first  semester  of  the  first  year. 
Her  case  becomes  known  to  me.  After  consultation  and  a  promise  to  do  her 
best,  she  is  sent  to  Mr.  B.,  who  after  a  conference  finds  out  her  difficulty  and 
makes  a  report  on  the  case  directly  to  Mr.  C,  the  subject  teacher.  Mr.  C. 
promises  to  give  the  student  all  the  help  necessary,  provided  she  will  do  her 
part  of  the  work.  Result :  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  student  proceeds  with- 
out further  hitch.  There  were  a  number  of  such  cases  and  the  method  seems 
worthy  of  continuance. 

"We  need  just  this  sort  of  an  advisory  board  in  order  to  reach  the  girl  or 
boy  who  many  times  is  discouraged  and  early  seeks  to  sever  his  relations  with 
the  school  by  securing  some  little  job  at  mediocre  pay. 

"The  committee  on  employment  has  also  accomplished  something  this  year. 
A  query  card,  gotten  up  by  our  Mr.  Clifford,  was  used  by  us  in  the  beginning. 
The  information  sought  was  asked  for  in  the  following  questions :  Age?  Num- 
ber of  hours  available?  Kind  of  work  desired?  Remuneration  expected? 
Many  other  questions  were  included  for  both  boys  and  girls.  These  slips  were 
filled  in  and  kept  on  file  to  be  used  when  requests  came  to  us.  Hardly  a  week 
passed  but  several  requests  from  the  student  body  and  employers  were  handled 
and  continued  so  until  the  close  of  school. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  no  case  has  a  student  failed  to  measure  up 
to  what  was  expected  of  him.  Only  two  students  have  failed  to  remain.  One 
a  boy,  as  switchboard  operator,  whose  hours  were  too  long  and  who  secured 
another  position  paying  more  money  with  shorter  hours,  and  a  girl  living 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city  who  gave  up  her  work  because  of  the  great 
distance  she  traveled  morning  and  evening. 

"These  requests  cover  such  occupations  as  sewing,  dressmaking,  clerk,  errand 
boy,  porter,  furnace  man,  boy  to  do  chores,  cook,  pantry  maid,  etc.  One  girl 
was  given  work  as  a  cook  to  prepare  breakfast  and  dinner  for  a  woman  worker 
in  the  Patent  Office.  Through  this  person  two  other  girls  obtained  employment 
of  like  character  before  and  after  school. 

"Seven  students  have  been  found  here  who  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
their  own  efforts.  Four  are  boys,  three  girls.  Needless  to  say  we  are  giving 
them  every  encouragement.  A  survey  of  all  pupils  who  were  out  of  school 
was  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  The  aim  being  to  return  as  many 
students  as  possible  to  school.  Illness  was  the  reason  assigned  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Work  was  next  in  number,  and  other  reasons,  such  as  removal  from 
the  city,  etc.,  rounded  out  the  total.  We  deem  this  a  good  feature  and  will  incor- 
porate it  in  our  program  for  next  year. 

"This,  committee  also  sent  out  a  'Vocational  guidance  querv'  to  the  graded 
schools.  The  response  was  fairly  good  and  the  answers  to  queries  verv  enlight- 
ening to  teachers  of  new  students.  This  we  plan  to  incorporate  in  our  work 
for  next  year.    These  reports  are  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  committee  only. 

"Some  thought  should  also  be  given  another  year  to  the  question  of  age 
hours,  etc.,  of  a  child  employed,  as  well  as  to  the  boy  who  remains  out  of  school 
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looking  for  a  job  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  parent.  While  many 
of  these  students  work  only  three  or  four  hours  daily,  others  are  doing  men's 
work,  with  long  hours  for  small  pay.  The  appended  list  will  show  just  what  we 
mean. 

WITHDRAWAL. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total 


Illness,  personal  or  that  of  parent  

To  work  

No  reason  given  (request  made)  

Removed  from  city  

Suspension  for  cause  

Lack  of  disciplinary  methods  at  home 

Married  

Parents'  initiative  


4 

17 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 


12 
6 

10 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 


16 
23 
10 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


"  Work  includes  such  occupations,  jobs,  etc.,  as  garage  helper,  porter,  pro- 
prietor of  printing  shop,  elevator  boy,  caddy,  etc.,  for  boys,  and  nurse,  house- 
worker,  clerk,  seamstress  for  girls. 

"  Then  the  matter  of  pupils  still  in  school  employed  after  school  hours : 


Boys: 

Bowling  alley  

Bakery,  helper  

Ballpark,  fruit  stand  

Bellman  

Clerk,  grocery  

Caf6,  bus  work  

Driver  

Errand  boy  

Elevator  boy  

Helper,  grocery,  delivery, 

ice  man,  etc  

Market,  gardening  

Messenger  

Porter  

Newsboy  


Hours. 


3to9 
3 
3 
7 
5 
5 
3 

2  to  5 

3  to  10 


2  to 

3  to 

2  to 
1  to 


Number. 


5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

10 
7 

4 

2 
5 
3 
5 


Boys— Continued. 

Operator,  switchboard.. 
Violinist,  Sundays  only. 
Miscellaneous  


Total. 


Girls: 

Domestic  

Nurse  .... 

Sewing  

Waiting  

Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


Hours. 


6  to  10 
1 


3  to  7 

2  to  8 

3  to  5 
3  to  5 


Number. 


2 
1 
7 
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13 
2 
4 
7 
2 


"  The  salaries  or  wages  for  these  various  jobs  are  in  keeping.  Errand  boys 
working  three  hours  daily  receive  from  $1.50  to  $3 ;  domestic,  four  hours  daily, 
from  $1  to  $3;  bellman,  elevator  boys,  whose  hours  are  long,  are  paid  from 
$10  to  $40  monthly;  a  nurse  girl  receives  $1.50  weekly  for  three  hours'  work 
daily. 

"Many  of  our  students  work  eight  hours  or  more  after  school.  This  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  and  will  receive  due  attention  next  year. 

"  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  work  has  been  interesting  and,  we 
believe,  helpful,  and  we  look  forward  to  next  year  with  great  interest.  May 
we  thank  you  for  every  courtesy  shown. 
"Very  truly,  yours, 

44  B.  C.  Dodson,  Chairman:* 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  whether  the  technical  high-school  plan  succeeds 
depends  upon  our  teachers.  The  first  and  chief  essential  is  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  should  have  thorough  preparation  in  subject  matter.  According  to  the 
law  and  in  keeping  with  the  best  judgment  of  modern  educators  a  course  in 
an  accredited  college  or  university  or  its  equivalent  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  one  who  would  succeed  in  high-school  work.  With  due  credit  for 
their  splendid  attitude  and  their  years  of  experience,  we  are  nevertheless  of 
the  opinion  that  too  many  of  our  teachers  are  burdened  with  only  such  prepa- 
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ration  as  a  high  school  or  normal  school  itself  gives.  Now,  the  trouble  with 
such  a  teacher  is  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  teach  just  as  he  was  taught  and 
just  what  he  was  taught.  His  outlook  is  too  narrow.  Whereas  the  college 
graduate  and  he  who  frequently  takes  advantage  of  summer  courses  at  college 
have  gained  through  years  of  contact  and  study  a  larger  mental  vision  and 
experience.  They  bring  to  their  work  a  critical  estimate  of  their  former 
teachers  and  their  methods.  Moreover,  he  who  would  be  progressive  in  this 
work,  whether  college  graduate  or  not,  must  be  a  constant  and  persistent 
student.   Continual  growth  is  the  key  to  his  success. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  have  consistently  encouraged  our  teachers  to 
make  annual  pilgrimage  during  the  summer  months  to  the  great  universities 
and  trade  schools  which  offer  in  so  large  a  degree  opportunity  for  the  quicken- 
ing influences  which  come  from  study  and  the  students'  atmosphere,  where  they 
might  get  more  closely  in  touch  with  modern  educational  theory  and  practice 
in  relation  to  the  present  readjustment  in  educational  thought  and  aims,  ideals 
and  methods.  In  this  connection  we  are  happy  to  report  that  last  summer 
our  faculty  responded  admirably  to  this  idea.  Four  of  our  teachers  of  English, 
two  of  domestic  science,  two  of  domestic  art,  one  of  modern  language,  one  of 
science,  pursued  summer  courses,  and  two  others  spent  the  summer  months 
at  their  trades.  If  we  but  continue  where  we  have  begun,  the  outlook  is  indeed 
hopeful. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  Armstrong's 
great  need  for  more  adequate  accommodations  in  shops  and  classrooms.  Our 
prior  reports  carry  the  strongest  language  in  which  we  can  state  the  situation : 
"Armstrong  has  no  lunch  room.  Armstrong  has  no  study  halls.  Armstrong 
has  no  adequate  provision  for  domestic  science  instruction.  Armstrong  needs 
a  suite  of  rooms  for  physics,  a  suite  for  chemistry,  a  suite  for  biology,  a  suite 
for  domestic  science,  a  suite  for  mechanical  drawing,  a  suite  for  domestic  art." 

The  appropriation  bill  for  1916-17  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  a  provision  carrying  some  thirty-odd  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  sufficient  ground  immediately  in  the  rear  of  our  present  site  and 
facing  O  Street,  whereon  we  might  later  construct  an  annex  to  contain  shops 
and  laboratories  according  to  plans  and  specifications  submitted  to  your  office 
under  date  of  June  16,  1915.  We  regret  to  report  that  this  provision  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  in  the  House  and  unless  it  is  replaced  by  the  Senate 
no  immediate  relief  is  in  sight.  We  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  you 
try  to  prevail  upon  the  authorities  to  insist  that  the  bill  on  its  passage  carries 
the  provision  hereinbefore  outlined. 

Finally,  expressing  to  you  and  to  Assistant  Superintendent  R.  C.  Bruce  our 
deep  sense  of  obligation  for  your  many  courtesies  and  helpful  suggestions  dur- 
ing the  year,  we  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  C.  Wilkinson, 

Supeeintendent  of  Schools.  Principal. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  CALIBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

Perhaps  no  feature  of  the  school  this  year  was  more  marked  than  the  im- 
provement in  the  caliber  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year.  Previously 
pupils  of  questionable  ability  and  promise  were  sent  to  the  school,  much  to  their 
own  detriment  and  to  that  of  the  school.  With  a  better  understanding  among 
elementary-school  teachers  of  the  meaning  of  a  vocational  school,  and  with 
a  strict  examination  of  pupils  and  their  reports  as  they  enter,  a  type  of  student 
which  will  prove  the  value  of  the  work  by  diligent  trade  pursuit  after  gradua- 
tion has  been  taken  into  the  school. 

The  estimate  of  the  abilities  of  some  students  for  trade  work  can  be  gained 
from  the  case  of  one  principal.  This  principal  sent  a  student  to  the  school 
for  enrollment  with  a  report  showing  a  uniform  mark  of  "  fair  "  and  "  defi- 
cient "  in  subjects  fundamental  to  the  needs  of  all  pupils  entering  upon  a 
vocation.  It  did  not  occur  to  this  teacher,  however,  that  "  it  requires  just 
as  high  a  type  of  mind  to  be  an  efficient  mechanic  in  a  community  as  it  does 
to  be  an  efficient  school-teacher." 

And  so,  by  a  wise  process  of  acceptance  and  rejection  and  a  better  under- 
standing, the  school  has  been  able  to  select  those  who,  by  diligent  application 
to  studies  and  a  love  for  work,  will  make  for  themselves  and  for  the  school  the 
standard  which  trade  work  deserves. 

This  process  has  also  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  with- 
drawals from  school.  Pupils  come  to  O  Street  for  a  purpose  and  remain  until 
that  purpose  is  consummated. 

ACADEMIC  WORK. 

The  school  was  fortunate  this  year  in  receiving  a  teacher  specially  equipped 
for  the  academic  work.  This  was  a  long  step  forward  in  paving  the  way  for 
better-equipped  tradespeople.  In  fact,  a  successful  man  or  woman  is  impos- 
sible in  this  age  of  competition  without  sound  training  in  the  academic  branches 
allied  to  the  trades.  The  classes  have  been  heavy  and  the  work  interesting. 
Business  arithmetic,  English  composition,  forms,  and  accounts  have  formed 
the  basis  of  this  work. 

I  beg  to  recommend  that  a  teacher  of  drawing  be  assigned  permanently  to 
the  school  next  year,  in  order  that  a  more  thoroughgoing  training  might  be 
given  to  the  girls  in  design  and  to  the  boys  in  mechanical  drawing  and  design. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  PART-TIME  PLAN. 

Attendance  is  a  question  which  has  given  all  of  us  some  concern  this  year. 
Pupils  in  this  school  (the  majority  of  them)  are  enrolled  because,  on  account 
of  economic  stress  at  home,  they  are  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  which 
will  relieve  this  stress  and  make  them  self-supporting,  and  they  find  a  trade 
school  the  means  to  this  end. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  sort  of  part-time  system  has  been  established,  making  it 
possible  for  a  youth  to  work  outside  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  here  and  there, 
at  such  times  as  he  is  required  to  "  make  a  little  money  "  to  keep  himself 
going  in  school.  He  is  urged,  of  course,  to  pursue  the  same  sort  of  work,  under 
supervision,  outside  of  the  school  as  he  is  pursuing  inside  of  the  school.  In  the 
larger  cities  this  is  done,  and  the  shop  pays  the  student  for  his  services.  The 
supervision  in  our  case  is  usually  the  classroom  or  trade  teacher. 
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SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS  OBTAINED. 

Much  outside  work  and  inside  work  for  the  schools  has  been  done  by  the 
students  of  O  Street. 

The  carpentry  class  completed  a  rifle  range  at  the  Business  High  School, 
Ninth  Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  and  an  oak  drawing  stand  for  the 
office  of  finance  and  accounting  at  school  headquarters. 

We  were  happy  this  year  to  be  able  to  save  the  schools  approximately  $90  on 
two  triple  swinging  mirrors  for  the  dressmaking  department  of  the  school. 
On  bids  from  local  dealers  these  mirrors  would  have  cost  approximately  $70 
each.  The  glass,  which  is  1-inch  bevel,  cheval,  with  a  10-year  guaranty  on  the 
silvering,  is  the  only  part  of  them  which  was  not  made  in  the  school.  This, 
I  predict,  is  not  an  impossibility  in  the  vocational  schools  a  few  years  from 
now.  Anything  that  can  be  made  should  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
vocational  school.  The  mirrors  are  made  of  solid  oak,  with  a  broad  standing 
base.   The  lines  are  designed  with  a  view  to  artistic  finish. 

The  print  shop  has  been  kept  busy  doing  work  for  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion meetings,  playground  entertainments,  plays,  and  festivals  by  the  public 
schools. 

The  girls  have  not  been  outdone.  In  preparation  for  the  Shakespeare 
pageant  the  girls  put  aside  their  graduation  dresses  and  made  their  share  (140) 
of  the  garments.  In  order  to  build  up  a  trade  on  the  outside,  they  have  been 
doing  work  for  customers  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  they  can  do. 

THE  O   STREET  BULLETIN    AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  the  success  with  which  The 
O  Street  Bulletin,  official  organ  of  the  school,  has  been  managed  this  year.  At 
the  very  outset  a  trustworthy  and  devoted  editorial  staff  was  elected,  with  a 
good  business  manager.  The  result  was  that  the  "  copy  "  was  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  boys  in  the  print  shop  of  the  school  on  time,  and  consequently  in 
subscribers'  hands  on  time. 

The  staff  has  sought  to  make  the  paper  a  little  different  from  the  average 
school  journal.  Not  over  frivolous  and  with  sufficient  wit  to  relieve  the  other- 
wise serious  news  of  its  columns  the  O  Street  Bulletin  has  been  a  means  of 
letting  the  people  know  just  what  the  school  is  doing  for  its  students  and  for 
the  community. 

We  are  fast  coming  to  realize  the  advantages  of  newspapers  in  educational 
work.  Without  the  cooperation  of  a  clean  press  and  the  undivided  support 
which  its  columns  give  to  an  organization  it  can  not  hope  to  win  the  ready 
confidence  and  attention  of  a  searching-after-knowledge  public.  There  are 
more  people  reading  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is  natural  for  a  public  to  be  influenced  by  the  comments  of  a  clean  and  widely 
circulated  paper.  The  confidence  which  such  a  press  instills  serves  as  an  in- 
fluence for  the  public  weal. 

The  same  relation  which  exists  between  an  organization  and  the  public 
press  exists  also  between  the  little  school  paper  and  the  public.  The  news 
which  the  school  paper  carries  should  be  such  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  its 
readers  and  by  wise  business  management  to  turn  this  confidence  into  a  wide 
circulation.  Its  columns  should  let  the  people  on  the  outside  of  the  school,  who 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  see  inside,  know  just  what  the  school  stands  for. 
And  a  school  paper  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  letting  this  be  known, 
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JENNIE  HILL  CORNELL. 

Death  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  staff  at  O  Street  this  year  and  took 
from  us  one  of  its  most  untiring  and  faithful  workers,  Jennie  Hill  Cornell. 
Splendid  in  spirit,  cooperative  in  duty,  efficient  in  class  management,  Miss 
Cornell  was  devoted  to  her  work  and  to  her  class  at  the  school.  Youthful, 
cheerful,  and  willing  her  career  in  the  schools  was  a  promising  one,  and 
although  it  has  been  cut  short  here  it  can  continue  in  the  blessed  beyond  where 
all  is  peace. 

THE  TEACHING  SPIRIT. 

I  would  not  do  justice  to  the  work  of  the  school  this  year  without  a  word 
concerning  the  splendid  spirit  which  has  animated  the  teaching  corps  of  the 
school.  This  spirit,  this  willingness  to  receive  suggestions  and  to  carry  them 
out  to  the  best  of  one's  abilities,  have  meant  much  to  me  and  to  the  work. 

To  all  school  officials  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  extend  my  many  thanks  for 
their  encouraging  advice  and  helpful  criticisms. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Saunders,  Principal. 

TO  the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSURANCE 


Department  of  Insurance, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  1,  1916. 

Gentlemen:  I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  department  of 
insurance  for  the  calendar  year  1915,  my  second  as  superintendent. 

A  total  of  254  companies  and  associations  were  licensed  to  write 
insurance  in  the  District  during  the  year.  They  collected  total 
premiums  of  $7,560,515.39  and  paid  total  losses  amounting  to 
$3,194,853.05. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  well  insured.  They 
carry  more  life  insurance  per  capita  than  the  people  of  any  State  or 
Territory  in  the  Union — an  average  of  $380  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  District. 

The  total  number  of  life  insurance  policies  alone,  including  indus- 
trials, is  361,525,  a  number  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  residents 
in  the  District. 

The  people  of  Washington  pay  more  in  insurance  premiums  annu- 
ally than  they  do  in  taxes.  But  our  insurance  is  simply  a  part  of  the 
great  insurance  business  of  the  country,  and  the  insurance  problems 
which  confront  us  here  are  practically  the  same  as  those  which  are 
demanding  attention  in  other  States.  In  order  that  the  problems 
pressing  for  solution  here,  as  elsewhere,  may  be  solved  they  must  be 
first  clearly  and  generally  understood.  In  the  hope  of  helping 
toward  that  understanding,  I  venture  some  observation  on  the 
extent,  character,  and  history  of  insurance,  especially  in  relation  to 
its  official  supervision  by  the  state. 

Most  of  the  literature  on  insurance  is  technical.  It  is  mostly  writ- 
ten by  men  in  the  business  for  men  in  the  business,  and  is  restricted 
in  viewpoint,  giving  little  attention  to  the  broader  social  aspects  of 
the  business.  For  this  reason  insurance  literature  is  of  slight  interest 
to  the  general  public.  Supervising  officials,  however,  should  study 
insurance  from  the  public  standpoint  and  study  primarily  its  social 
and  economic  aspect. 

The  extent  of  insurance  in  the  United  States  is  amazing.  There 
are  over  40,000,000  policies  in  what  are  called  old-line  or  legal-reserve 
life  companies,  which  insure  the  lives  of  policyholders  for  more  than 
$22,000,000,000. 

There  are  over  7,000,000  certificates  in  the  fraternal  associations, 
carrying  death  benefits  of  nearly  $9,000,000,000.  Stipulated  premium 
companies  and  business  associations  will  carry  the  total  life  risks  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  quite  $33,000,000,000.  This 
amount  is  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  entire  estimated  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  is  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  entire  estimated 
wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1860.  The  amount  of  life  insurance 
carried  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  twice  as  great  as  that 
reported  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  together 
with  China  and  Japan. 
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The  fire  insurance  written  by  the  larger  United  States  and  foreign 
stock  companies  totals  $58,000,000,000  insurance  in  force  in  addi- 
tion to  which  mutuals,  manufacturers'  mutuals,  and  Lloyds'  carry 
an  amount  which  easily  brings  the  total  fire  risks  carried  to  in  excess 
of  $60,000,000,000,  or  an  amount  equal  to  about  one-third  of  our 
estimated  national  wealth. 

It  is  safe  to  put  the  life  premiums  paid,  during  1915  in  the  United 
States,  at  $850,000,000,  and  the  fire  premiums  paid  at  $600,000,000. 
The  relative  importance  of  life  and  fire  to  other  forms  of  insurance  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  total  premiums  paid  for  burglary,  credit, 
fidelity  and  surety,  health,  liability,  plate  glass,  steam  boiler,  sprinkler, 
and  personal  accident,  all  combined,  hardly  exceed  $125,000,000. 

From  these  figures  we  gather  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  insurance, 
which  is  increased  by  a  consideration  of  it  as  an  essential  factor  in  our 
scheme  of  life.  Each  premium  paid  is  a  tiny  strand  in  the  great 
fabric  of  insurance  which  covers  this  land  from  end  to  end  with  its 
aegis  of  protection  against  misfortune. 

In  this  vast  insurance  system  America  makes  the  greatest  voluntary 
cooperative  effort  to  rob  fire,  accident,  flood,  tornado,  hail,  sickness, 
and  even  death  of  their  terror  which  mankind  has  ever  made  in  one 
nation  and  at  one  time. 

The  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  definition  of  insurance 
shows  its  social  character: 

Insurance  is  a  provision  made  by  a  group  of  persons,  each,  singly  in  danger  of  some 
loss,  the  incidence  of  which  can  not  be  foreseen,  that  when  such  loss  shall  occur  to  any 
of  them  it  shall  be  distribued  over  the  whole  group.  Its  essential  elements  are  fore- 
sight and  cooperation;  the  former  the  special  distinction  of  civilized  man,  the  latter 
the  means  of  social  progress. 

Insurance  has  firmly  established  itself  in  the  social  order.  It  is 
an  integral  and  indispensable  element  of  all  modern  business  enter- 
prise and  it  has  a  social  and  economic  function  of  great  importance. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  wider  aspects  of  insurance  in  their 
relation  to  the  problems  of  State  supervision,  and  in  order  that  the 
roblems  of  to-day  may  be  better  understood,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
istory  of  insurance  is  necessary. 
Insurance,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  preeminently  a  modern  insti- 
tution.   Some  two  centuries  ago  it  had  begun  to  influence  trade  but 
the  mass  of  civilized  men  had  no  conception  of  its  meaning. 

Its  general  application  and  acceptance  began  with  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  its  commercial  and  social  importance 
has  multiplied  a  hundredfold  within  living  memory. 

It  has  done  more  than  all  gifts  of  impulsive  charity  to  establish  a 
sense  of  human  brotherhood  and  a  common  interest.  It  has  done 
more  than  all  repressive  legislation  to  destroy  the  gambling  spirit. 
But  although  insurance,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  product  of  the  modern 
world,  to  discover  its  beginning  we  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  stages 
of  recorded  history.  The  development  of  insurance  is  not  a  matter 
for  definite  dates.  It  is  a  slow  growth  like  all  social  institutions. 
But  in  its  long  history  two  great  periods  may  be  discerned. 

First,  the  period  of  experimentation,  and  second,  that  of  scientific 
exactness.  During  this  first  period  whenever  we  find  a  developed 
s^ety  we  find  men  trying  a  variety  of  expedients  for  meeting  the 
difhculties  which  msurance  attempts  to  overcome.  They  were  grop- 
ing more  or  less  blindly  toward  what  we  now  know  as  insurance. 
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There  is  no  date  that  can  be  set  down  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
insurance  but  the  student  of  economic  history  can  have  little  doubt 
that  a  primitive  form  of  marine  insurance  existed  in  the  earliest 
commercial  States  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Phoenicia,  Carthage, 
Greece,  and  her  colonies.  One  thousand  years  before  Christ  the 
Rhodian  sea  law,  of  which  part  of  the  original  text  is  preserved  and 
made  accessible  in  the  great  work  of  Ashburner,  laid  down  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  contribution  which  underlies  all  insurance.  The 
Rhodian  sea  law  is  found  in  the  Justinian  Code  (A.  D.  533).  This 
law  was  first  quoted  in  an  American  admiralty  decision  in  1795,  in 
the  case  of  Thompson,  Jacobsen,  and  others  v.  The  ship  Catlierina, 
and  thus  made  to  apply  as  a  ruling  principle  in  American  admiralty 
law,  which  may  be  said  to  govern  the  construction  of  all  marine 
contracts. 

The  same  practices  of  marine  insurance  found  in  Phoenicia,  Car- 
thage, and  Greece  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
it  was  in  Rome  that  we  find  the  earliest  beginnings  of  life  insurance. 
Two  main  developments  in  this  connection  are  to  be  noticed;  first 
were  the  "  Latin  Collegia,"  and  second,  the  practice  of  purchasing 
annuities.  The  collegium  had  features  like  those  of  a  modern  burial 
society.  It  was  a  society  receiving  regular  payments  from  its  mem- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  elaborate  ceremonial  burial. 

The  purchase  of  annuities  was  developed  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Empire  because  of  certain  changes  in  the  laws  of  inheritance.  In 
the  early  period  of  this  practice  the  amount  of  the  pa}anents  were 
obtained  by  guesswork,  but  later  several  attempts  were  made  to 
construct  mortality  tables.  The  most  notable  of  these  were  the  tables 
of  Ulpian,  a  Roman  jurist  (A.  D.  364).  This  is  the  first  known  meas- 
ure of  life  annuity  values  graduated  with  reference  to  age.  Ulpian 
was  a  great  lawyer  and  an  eminent  contributor  to  the  Justinian  Code. 
In  this  code  were  incorporated  chapters  dealing  with  annuities.  It 
is  not  known  where  the  information  for  these  tables  was  obtained 
but  their  agreement  with  the  results  of  modern  research  is  surprising 
and  these  tables  were  the  most  accurate  and  useful  in  existence  until 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

With  the  downfall  of  Rome  and  the  isolation  of  the  eastern  Empire 
a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  done  in  insurance  as  well  as  along  many 
other  lines  of  human  endeavor  was  lost.  Medieval  Europe  went 
through  practically  the  same  course  of  development  that  the  ancient 
world  exhibited.  The  practice  of  marine  loans  developed  among  the 
commercial  and  maritime  states  of  Europe  at  a  very  early  date,  gov- 
erned, as  has  been  noticed,  largely  by  the  Rhodian  sea  law. 

Marine  insurance  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
attained  to  such  proportions  that  a  more  or  less  drastic  form  of 
government  regulation  of  insurance  practices  became  necessary. 

Its  importance  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  consideration  it 
received  from  writers  on  commercial  law  and  practice.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  this  is  the  great  work  of  Malynes,  published  in 
1622,  The  Lex  Mercantoria.  This  was  a  codification  and  commentary 
on  the  body  of  commercial  law  and  practice  which  had  developed 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  known  as  the  Law  Merchant.  Malynes  dis- 
cussed insurance  at  some  length,"  clearly  recognizing  its  economic 
importance. 
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Marine  insurance  had  its  origin  in  Italy,  particularly  Lombardy  and 
Florence.  Through  Italian  merchants  and  navigators  the  practice  of 
insurance  was  carried  to  England,  the  Low  Countries,  and  northern 
Germany. 

The  earliest  existing  insurance  contract  in  England  bears  the  date 
of  1547,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  in  the  Italian  language.  We  see 
in  medieval  Europe  the  priority  in  development  of  marine  insurance. 
This  is  natural.  Insurance  was  born  out  of  the  mystery  of  the  sea 
and  the  romance  of  early  commerce. 

It  is  notable  that  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  charac- 
ters in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  an  expression  of  the  psychology  which 
gave  birth  to  marine  insurance  and  through  it  to  other  forms  of 
insurance. 

Salarino  (talking  with  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"): 
Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  of  the  tlood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  curtsy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Salanio.       Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.    I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind, 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  piers  and  roads; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salarino.  My  wind  cooling  my  broth 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats, 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs 
To  kiss  her  burial.    Should  I  go  to  church 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks, 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing?    Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such  a  thing  bechanced  would  make  me  sad? 

This  was  always  the  state  of  mind  of  the  merchant  whose  ships 
sailed  out  into  the  unknown  sea  or  to  the  distant  parts  when  there 
was  no  telegraph,  no  organized  mail  system,  in  fact  no  communica- 
tion, and  for  weeks  a  man  never  knew  whether  his  ship  was  coming 
back  to  port  or  had  already  gone  to  the  bottom. 

Under  these  conditions  men  were  willing  to  pay  their  captains  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  cargo  if  they  were  guaranteed  the  safe 
return  of  the  ship. 

Marine  insurance  development  in  England  centers  about  the  insti- 
tution known  as  Lloyds'.  The  story  of  Lloyds'  old  coffee  house, 
where  ship  captains  and  owners  and  those  interested  in  commercial 
ventures  were  wont  to  meet,  has  become  one  of  the  most  familiar 
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of  all  in  the  history  of  the  business.  The  very  word  "  underwriter." 
since  applied  to  all  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  originated  here 
from  the  custom  of  each  insurer  signing  his  name  beneath  the  con- 
tract, giving  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  value  insured,  and  the  pre- 
mium to  be  paid. 

Lombard  Street,  to  which  Lloyds'  was  moved  in  1692  from  Tower 
Street,  derived  its  name  from  the  Italians  who  lived  there.  They 
came  largely  from  Lombardy  and  Italians  were,  in  those  days  in 
London,  called  Lombards.  The  history  of  Lloyds'  is,  in  large  meas- 
ure, the  history  of  marine  insurance. 

The  laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy  (A.  D.  1266)  provided  for  a  com- 
pulsory sickness  provision  for  mariners.  Oleron  is  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  France.  The  laws  of  Oleron  were  first  published  in 
1542,  but  they  apparently  date  back  to  an  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  They  established  the  principle  of  care  and  protection  of 
seamen  in  sickness  and  distress.  It  was  following  the  provision  of 
this  law,  the  Hanseatic  laws  and  the  sea  laws  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  established  compulsory  sickness  provision  for  seamen  as  the 
universal  rule  of  maritime  nations,  and  acting  upon  this  principle  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1798  established  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service  on  the  basis  of  compulsory  deduction  from  seamen's 
wages. 

The  purchase  of  annuities  seems  to  have  been  practiced  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  the  distinctively  new  devel- 
ment  in  life  insurance,  contributed  by  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  insur- 
ance feature  of  the  guilds.  The  origin  of  guilds  is  uncertain,  but  their 
principal  functions  were  to  regulate  the  industrial  and  commercial 
practices  of  their  members  and  to  protect  them  from  the  interference 
or  oppression  of  the  nobility.  They  soon  developed  the  idea  of 
various  benefit  payments.  At  first  these  were  confined  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fines  of  members.  The  laws  regulating  industrial  prac- 
tices, toward  the  end  of  the  feudal  regime,  were  very  minute  and 
restrictive.  The  slightest  infringement  was  always  punishable  by 
fine,  so  that  the  payment  of  these  fines  became  an  important  matter 
to  medieval  tradesmen.  Later,  as  a  natural  development,  the  idea 
of  paying  sums  to  widows  and  children  of  members  on  their  death 
was  instituted. 

But  there  were  two  great  obstacles  to  the  development  of  life  insur- 
ance in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

First  was  the  widespread  prejudice  against  "putting  a  premium 
on  murder,"  as  life  insurance  was  then  called,  and  in  that  violent 
and  turbulent  time  such  a  view  was  not  unjustified.  There  was  little 
doubt  that  a  great  many  beneficiaries  would  not  have  hesitated  at  all 
to  kill  or  bring  about  the  death  of  the  insured.  The  history  of  the 
House  of  Borgia  well  illustrates  the  moral  standards  that  were  then 
all  too  prevalent.  . 

The  second  obstacle  was  the  uncertainty  of  life;  war,  violence, 
pestilence,  famine,  and  general  social  disorder  made  life  a  lottery. 
Moreover,  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of 
insurance,  was  weak.  This  spirit  of  cooperation  grows  with  the  de- 
velopment of  social  order  and  stable  government.  Again,  there  were 
no  records  of  any  statistical  value,  resulting  from  this  lack  of  social 
order,  so  that  the  scientific  basis  for  the  establishment  of  life  insurance 
was  wanting. 
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We  find  insurance  development  following  social,  political,  and 
economic  changes,  which  one  by  one  removed  these  obstacles  and 
brought  about  more  favorable  conditions. 

The  transition  in  insurance  from  the  period  of  experimentation 
to  the  period  of  scientific  exactness  took  place  in  England,  and  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  here,  earlier  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe, 
security  of  life  and  property  was  developed.  This,  together  with 
increasing  intelligence  and  more  accurate  records,  gave  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  modern  insurance. 

Among  the  first  steps  toward  a  definite  basis  for  life  insurance  we 
may  note  the  publication  of  the  London  Mortality  Bills  in  1593. 
The  publication  of  these  bills  was  not  due  to  any  interest  in  mortality 
statistics  as  such,  but  they  were  issued  to  reassure  the  citizens  of 
London  that  the  danger  from  the  plague  had  decreased.    At  that 
time  there  was  considerable  anxiety  felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  great  plague  which  had  swept  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.    These  London  Mortality  Bills  showed  the  causes  of 
the  deaths  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  deaths  from 
plague  were  practically  negligible.    These  oills  have  been  published 
continuously  since  the  year  1603.    The  first  man  to  see  the  value  of 
this  information  was  a  certain  John  Graunt,  of  London.    In  1661 
he  published  his  Natural  and  Political  Observations  on  the  Bills  of 
Mortality.    This  work  indicated  some  appreciation  of  the  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  these  facts  and  contained  some  crude  tables. 
With  the  development  of  mathematical  science  and  the  increase  of 
statistical  information,  the  problems  of  mortality  statistics  began  to 
attract  increasing  interest  in  scientific  circles.    The  most  important 
result  of  this  was  the  work  of  the  famous  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, Dr.  Edmund  Halley.    Among  other  distinctions  his  discovery 
of  Halley's  comet  is  the  one  giving  him  the  greatest  popular  fame. 
In  1693  he  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society  a  study  of  The  Degrees  of 
Mortality  of  Mankind.    This  study  contained  tables,  much  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  prepared  to-day,  showing  expectancy  of  life 
for  various  ages.    Dr.  Halley  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  statistics 
that  were  of  any  value,  as  at  that  time  the  English  parish  records 
did  not  contain  the  ages  at  death,  and  these  were  indispensable  to 
the  preparation  of  the  tables.    Dr.  Halley  made  a  long  and  arduous 
search  for  records  containing  this  information.    He  finally  found  such 
facts  in  the  records  of  the  city  of  Breslau  in  Silesia  and  from  these 
he  prepared  the  Breslau  Tables.    He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
registers  for  five  years— 6,193  births  and  5,869  deaths.  Arranging 
the  results  in  three  parallel  columns,  showing  in  successive  lines  the 
age,  the  number  living  at  that  age,  and  the  number  of  deaths  during 
the  year,  he  formed  the  first  mortality  table.    The  arrangement  was 
itself  a  discovery,  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the  essentail  data  for  valuing 
life  risks  and  suggesting  a  solution  for  problems  which  had  puzzled 
the  ablest  students. 

His  work,  however,  attracted  little  attention  outside  of  scientific 
circles,  and  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  these  and  similar 
calculations  were  utilized  in  the  insurance  business.  In  Holland 
John  De  Witt,  granU  pensionary  of  Holland  and  one  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  the  period,  published  his  Observations  on  Life  Annuities. 
Iranslated  by  Robert  Gibbons  Barnwell,  United  States  consul  in 
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Amsterdam  in  1856,  and  published  in  New  York  in  that  year,  the 
treatise  by  De  Witt  laid  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  strict  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  mortality  in  the  calculations  of  premiums  for 
insurance  and  the  required  consideration  in  life-insurance  finance  of 
the  principles  of  compound  interest.  De  Witt  was  followed  by  other 
eminent  Hollanders,  who  contributed  much  toward  the  theory  of 
life  contingencies.  The  date  of  this  development  in  Holland  was 
approximately  1671. 

The  importance  of  this  early  recognition  of  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  life  insurance  can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  have  a  significant  bearing  on  certain  pressing  modern 
insurance  problems. 

The  first  insurance  organization,  in  any  modern  sense,  which  we 
can  point  to  is  the  English  Amicable  Society,  organized  in  1706, 
although  the  Friendly  Societies  had  been  organized  earlier. 

All  of  these  were  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  insurance  features  of  the 
medieval  guilds  which  have  already  been  discussed.  The  guilds  were 
suppressed  under  Henry  VIII,  but  the  main  elements  of  their  insur- 
ance features  were  preserved  in  such  societies  as  the  Amicable.  This 
society  and  many  others  like  it,  which  developed  about  this  time, 
were  mutual  organizations,  paying  sickness  and  death  benefits. 

A  mathematician  named  Simpson,  about  the  year  1742,  applied 
the  theory  of  probabilities,  which  is  the  basis  of  modern  actuarial 
science,  to  the  experience  accumulated  in  the  London  Mortality 
Bills,  but  the  insurance  business  was  not  firmly  established  on  a 
scientific  basis  until  the  year  1762.  In  that  year  the  Equitable 
Assurance  Co.  was  organized.  Some  years  later,  in  1780,  they 
employed  Dr.  Richard  Price  to  prepare  for  them  a  set  of  mortality 
tables  showing  the  expectancy  of  life  at  various  ages.  He  used  the 
parish  records  of  Northampton  and  produced  the  Northampton 
Mortality  Tables,  which  were  used  for  a  long  time  in  England  and  in 
this  country  until  as  late  as  1837. 

From  this  time  on  insurance  enters  its  modern  period  of  develop- 
ment. Several  companies,  similar  to  the  Equitable,  were  organized 
in  London.  The  business  of  life  insurance  became  firmly  established 
in  England  and  has  developed  steadily,  although  it  has  never  there 
attained  the  development  it  has  in  the  United  States.  So  the  transi- 
tion from  the  period  of  experimentation  to  that  of  scientific  exactness 
was  achieved  in  England. 

There  are  records,  as  early  as  1635,  indicating  attempts  to  pro- 
vide indemnity  from  loss  by  fire  in  London,  but  they  assumed  no 
definite  practicable  shape. 

The  great  London  fire  of  1666  is  the  date  we  may  definitely  set 
as  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  fire  insurance  in  the  modern  world. 

This  fire  commenced  September  2,  1666,  and  lasted  five  days; 
13,200  houses  were  destroyed. 

Evelyn  says  that  after  this  fire  he  saw  "many  without  a  rag  or  any 
necessary  utensils  who,  from  delicateness,  riches,  and  easy  accommo- 
dations in  stately  and  well-furnished  houses,  were  now  reduced  to 
extremest  misery  and  poverty."  Two  hundred  thousand  people 
are  said  to  have  suffered  loss  directly  by  this  great  fire. 

Following  this  fire,  in  1667,  Nicholas  Barbon,  a  son  of  the  noted 
"Praise  God"  Barebones  of  the  Cromwellian  Parliament,  a  builder, 
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opened  an  office  to  insure  buildings  against  the  ravages  of  fire.  In 
1680  he  with  others  formed  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  called  the 
Fire  Office. 

The  city  council  of  London  undertook  insurance  against  fire  in  1681, 
but  because  of  great  opposition  from  the  Fire  Office  of  Barbon,  and 
because  of  attacks  through  the  courts  questioning  the  power  of  the 
city  to  do  such  a  business,  this  scheme  was  abandoned  in  1683. 

All  the  concerns  engaging  in  fire  insurance  up  to  1706  only  insured 
dwellings  or  buildings.  In  1706  an  underwriter  from  Lloyds's  coffee 
house  undertook  to  insure  stocks  of  goods.  In  1710  he  founded  the 
Sun  Fire  Office,  which  is  still  doing  business. 

With  this  general  outline  of  the  historical  development  of  insurance 
in  Europe  as  a  basis  we  can  consider  in  more  detail  its  development 
in  the  United  States. 

In  its  main  outline  the  history  of  insurance  in  this  country  has 
duplicated  that  of  Europe,  but  I  think  we  can  distinguish  principally 
six  periods: 

First.  The  period  of  origins,  ending  about  1820. 

Second.  The  period  of  commercial  development  of  fire  insurance,  from  about  1820 
to  1835. 

Third.  The  development  of  life  and  fire  business,  characterized  by  the  mutual 
type  of  organization,  from  1835  to  1870. 

Fourth.  The  period  of  10  years  from  1870  to  1880;  a  period  of  collapse  marked  by 
many  failures  and  the  disclosure  of  scandalous  mismanagement. 

Fifth.  From  1880  until  1905  we  find  a  period  of  expansion  and  growth  marked  by 
scientific,  technical- development  and  extension  of  business  organization. 

Sixth.  From  1905  until  the  present  me  we  have  a  period  of  minute  State  regula- 
tion and  supervision,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  investigation  of  the  big  New  York 
companies  in  1905. 

As  has  been  indicated  there  was  no  real  business  of  insurance  in 
this  country  until  about  1820,  but  the  early  attempts  of  various  kinds 
are  an  interesting  subject  for  investigation.  It  is  a  noteworthy  cir- 
cumstance that  practically  all  of  these  early  attempts  at  organized 
mutual  assistance  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  "City  of 
Brotherly  Love."  The  first  fire  insurance  company  was  organized 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1752;  its  business  was  strictly  local,  and 
it  was  called  The  Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  the  Insurance  of 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire.  It  was  organized  somewhat  on  a  mutual 
plan.  Each  policy  was  for  seven  years,  and  each  member  deposited 
with  the  company  a  sum  of  money  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
his  insurance  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  This  money  and  the 
interest  which  it  accumulated  belonged  to  the  company,  and  consti- 
tuted the  funds  out  of  which  losses  and  expenses  were  paid.  Each 
member  was  further  liable  for  an  amount  equal  to  half  of  his  original 
deposit,  but  no  annual  premium  was  required. 

It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  we  find  the  earliest  record  of  an  insur- 
ance war.  In  1783  a  house  which  had  been  insured  in  Franklin's  com- 
pany caught  fire  from  a  shade  tree  which  stood  in  front  of  the  house 
and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  company  refused  to  pay  the  loss, 
and  refused  thereafter  to  insure  any  house  surrounded  by  shade 
trees.  So  under  the  natural  workings  of  the  law  of  competition  a 
new  company  was  organized  in  1784  to  insure  houses  surrounded  bv 
shade  trees.  J 

Its  official  emblem  was  the  "green  tree,"  and  a  considerable  rivalrv 
existed  between  these  two  companies  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
idea  of  local  lire  insurance  companies  grew  in  the  coast  cities,  and  by 
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1800  there  were  19  such  companies  doing  business  in  the  United 
States. 

The  earliest  life  insurance  organization  was  the  Presbyterian  Min- 
isters' Fund,  established  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1759.  This 
was  followed  in  1769  by  the  establishment  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
Help  of  Widows  and  Children  of  Clergymen  in  the  Communion  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  America.  These  were  both  projects  for  the 
payment  of  annuities. 

The  first  company  organized  for  doing  marine  insurance  business 
was  the  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  organized  in  Philadelphia 
in  1794.  Most  of  the  marine  business  and  a  great  deal  of  the  fire 
business  during  this  time  was  done  by  London  companies,  Lloyds's 
and  the  Phoenix  Co.  largely. 

The  war  of  1812  gave  the  first  stimulus  to  the  development  of 
extensive  insurance  business  in  this  country.  The  prejudice  against 
everything  English  which  naturally  developed  at  that  time  led  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  insurance  companies.  This  was  done  first  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  soon  followed  by  several  other  States.  The 
next  step,  which  was  really  the  outgrowth  of  this,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  national  insurance  organization,  or  agency  system, 
by  the  Aetna  of  Hartford  in  the  year  1819.  Before  this  time,  as  we 
have  noticed,  all  of  the  fire  insurance  business  had  been  local,  but 
the  organizers  of  the  Aetna  worked  out  the  idea  of  a  national  insur- 
ance company,  and  developed  it  very  successfully.  The  Hartford 
company,  which  had  been  organized  somewhat  earlier,  at  once  took 
up  the  idea.  These  two  companies  developed  national  insurance 
organizations  with  considerable  success,  and  from  about  1820  on  this 
led  to  a  steady  growth  of  fire  insurance  companies. 

About  1830  the  success  of  these  companies  led  to  the  organization 
of  a  number  of  life  insurance  companies.  All  of  these  organizations 
were  joint  stock  companies  and  operated  on  a  very  unscientific  plan. 
The  worst  feature  of  their  management  was  the  inadequacy  of  the 
surplus  that  they  carried.  The  difference  between  annual  income 
and  annual  loss,  most  of  which  should  have  gone  into  the  surplus, 
was  foolishly  expended  in  extravagance  and  unreasonably  large  divi- 
dends. It  is  stated  that  stockholders  in  some  of  these  companies 
received  back  the  amount  they  had  invested  in  the  stock  in  dividends 
every  four  years. 

The  profit  in  the  fire  insurance  business  encouraged  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  companies,  but  the  whole  system  was  unsound  and 
it  wanted  only  a  big  loss  to  cause  the  whole  system  to  collapse. 
That  was  just  what  did  occur  in  the  great  fire  of  December  16,  1835, 
which  I  think  a  student  of  American  insurance  history  can  not  but 
regard  as  one  of  its  most  significant  events.  This  fire  began  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  December  16,  and  by  December  17  had  destroyed 
practically  the  whole  of  lower  New  York  from  Wall  Street  down. 
There  was  a  loss  of  $15,000,000.  Considering  the  size  of  the  city  at 
that  time,  this  was  very  serious. 

The  fire  insurance  companies  were  utterly  unable  to  pay  the  losses. 
Twenty-three  insurance  companies  in  New  York  were  wiped  out 
and  there  were  a  number  of  failures  all  through  the  country.  This 
gave  a  startling  revelation  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  existing  in- 
surance business.  This  great  fire  had  two  very  important  conse- 
quences.   First  was  that  it  led  to  serious  study  of  means  of  fire  pre- 
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vention  and  the  improvement  of  those  means  through  the  efforts  of 
the  fire  companies.  It  was  due  to  this  fire  more  than  to  any  other 
one  thing  that  steam  fire  engines  and  paid  city  fire  departments  were 
instituted  in  this  country.  The  fire  insurance  companies  .of  New 
York  had  a  steam  fire  engine  built  for  them  in  1840,  and  from  the 
widespread  agitation  paid  fire  departments  were  secured  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  larger  cities.  The  first  of  these  was  organized  in  New 
York  City  in  1839.  Another  change  was  wrought  by  the  fire  under- 
writers by  means  of  preferential  rates  according  to  the  combustible 
character  of  buildings. 

The  second  consequence  of  this  fire  was  a  change  in  the  form  of 
organization  of  fire  insurance  companies  in  this  country.  Previous 
to  1835  the  joint  stock  companies  had  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of 
public  confidence.  Trust  funds  were  invested  in  their  stock  and 
they  were  generally  regarded  as  thoroughly  sound,  but  so  complete 
was  the  failure  to  meet  the  losses  of  the  fire  of  1835  that  a  severe  re- 
action against  them  set  in.  This  led  to  the  organization  of  a  great 
number  of  mutual  companies.  Twenty-five  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  were  organized  in  1836.  The  idea  spread  rapidly  over 
the  whole  country.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  organization  of 
finances  of  these  companies,  just  so  they  were  mutual  they  were 
considered  to  be  all  right.  As  a  natural  result  the  system  grew  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  unsound.  Many  of  the  companies  were  pure 
swindling  schemes,  but  this  system,  unsound  though  it  was,  man- 
aged to  maintain  itself  for  about  20  years.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant effect  of  this  change  in  the  organization  of  the  fire  companies 
was  its  effect  on  life  companies.  In  that  field  it  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  mutual  form  of  organization  and  there  it  has  met  with  its 
greatest  success. 

In  the  period  from  1840  to  1847  six  big  mutual  companies  were 
organized  and  it  is  these  that  have  made  this  form  of  organization  so 
successful  in  the  life  insurance  business.  They  were  the  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  New  York,  the  New  England  Mutual,  the  Nautilus,  the 
State  Mutual  Life  of  Worcester,  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Newark  (N.  J.),  and  the  Connecticut  Mutual.  So  it  is  from  about 
the  year  1850  that  the  extensive  development  of  life  insurance  dates. 
By  this  time  all  of  these  companies  were  established  on  a  sound  basis 
and  were  doing  business  all  over  the  country. 

The  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  so  many  of  which  had  been 
organized  right  after  the  great  fire  of  1835,  collapsed  about  this  time. 
It  was  the  failure  of  the  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  which  first 
brought  the  attention  of  State  legislators  to  the  matter  of  State  con- 
trol, and  in  1855  the  first  State  department  of  insurance  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This  movement,  however,  did 
not  communicate  itself  rapidly  to  many  other  States  and  did  not 
become  of  national  importance  until  about  1870.  But  the  founda- 
tion for  the  whole  business  of  State  supervision  was  laid  in  the  work 
of  the  Massachusetts  department  under  the  direction  of  that  most 
remarkable  man,  Elizur  Wright.  Previous  to  this  time,  in  accord 
with  the  general  laissez  faire  policy  of  the  Government,  all  regulation 
of  insurance  had  been  perfunctory  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
undertake  a  scientific  study  of  control  of  the  insurance  business. 
This,  as  has  been  seen,  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  unsound  organiza- 
tion and  an  unnecessarily  large  number  of  failures.    These  evils 
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were  prevalent  until  about  1880,  but  it  was  the  work  of  Elizur  Wright, 
slow  though  it  was  in  communicating  itself  to  other  States,  that  has 
made  possible  the  remarkable  growth  and  development  of  the  insur- 
ance business  in  the  United  States.  Wright  insisted  upon  three 
great  principles.  He  demanded  that  every  company  establish  a 
legal  reserve,  that  it  introduce  a  cash-surrender  value  principle,  and 
that  the  company  pay  annual  cash  dividends.  He  fought  untiringly 
against  the  most  bitter  opposition  for  these  three  principles.  He 
secured  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1858  which  established  the  legal 
reserve  (and  this  granted  the  payment  of  loans).  Previous  to  this 
time  no  surrender  values  had  been  allowed  on  life  insurance  policies. 

Wright,  on  a  visit  to  England  when  about  22  years  old,  witnessed 
in  an  auction  room  the  sale  of  insurance  policies  held  by  old  and 
indigent  people  who  could  not  pay  their  premiums. 

There  was  no  cash  value,  no  loan  value,  and  when  the  insured  was 
unable  to  continue  making  the  payments  the  policy  was  forfeited. 
This  led  to  the  auctioning  off  of  policies  in  the  auction  room  by  those 
who  could  not  keep  up  their  payments.  The  speculators  calculated 
on  the  probable  length  of  life  and  bid  the  policy  in,  thus  giving  the 
assured  a  small  cash  payment.  This  exhibition  disgusted  young 
Wright,  filled  him  with  indignation,  and  nerved  him  for  the  long 
fight  which  he  made  in  Massachusetts  which  ended  by  establishing 
the  principle  of  cash  surrender  values. 

Something  of  the  character  of  life  insurance  in  England  about  this 
time  is  preserved  to  us  in  literature  by  Dickens  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
where  he  described  the  delusive  splendor  of  the  Anglo-Bengalee  Dis- 
interested Loan  and  Life  Insurance  Co.  The  wealth  of  frescoes,  the 
shining  mahogany  furniture,  the  velvet  curtains,  the  word  "  Anglo- 
Bengalee"  embroidered  and  painted  everywhere,  even  engraved  on 
the  shining  brass  coal  scuttle,  and  the  great  African  porter  in  flashing 
red  waistcoat,  opening  the  carriage  door  and  shouting  to  the  crowd 
passing,  "Make  way!  Gentlemen,  make  way!  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Anglo-Bengalee  Disinterested  Loan  and  Life  In- 
surance Co." 

If  the  premium  payments  were  allowed  to  lapse,  the  policyholder 
forfeited  the  whole  amount  that  he  had  paid  to  the  company.  This 
practice  led  to  the  greatest  extravagance  in  the  management  of  the 
company,  because  they  felt  that  over  and  above  the  nominal  premium 
income  there  would  always  be  a  large  amount  they  could  count  on 
from  forfeited  policies.  Wright  saw  the  injustice  of  this  practice 
and  finally,  in'1861,  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  establishing  a  cash- 
surrender  value  for  every  policy  where  the  premiums  had  been  paid. 
The  other  thing  which  he  fought  for  was  the  matter  of  annual  cash 
dividends.  It  had  been  the  universal  practice  among  insurance  com- 
panies, before  this  time,  to  pay  dividends  once  every  five  years  and 
instead  of  paying  them  in  cash,  to  pay  them  in  paid-up  insurance. 
The  practice  of  forfeiting  policies,  which  was  then  prevalent,  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  count  on  the  forfeiture  of  a  large  part  of  these 
dividend  policies  and  so,  in  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  dividends  were 
never  really  paid.  This  was  another  cause  contributing  to  the  ex- 
travagance in  the  management  of  the  companies.  In  1866,  through 
the  efforts  of  Wright,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  a  law 
providing  that  insurance  companies  pay  only  annual  cash  dividends. 
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It  is  these  three  principles  which  have  made  American  insurance 
the  soundest  system  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  were  not  sooner  adopted  by  the  whole  country,  but 
it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  Civil  War  diverted  men's  attention 
from  the  affairs  of  business  and  left  such  business  as  there  was  to 
practically  run  itself.    But  immediately  after  the  war  and,  in  fact, 
even  during  the  last  years  of  it,  there  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
amount  of  life  insurance  business.    This  decade  from  1860  to  1870 
was  marked  by  the  great,  although  basicly  unsound,  growth  of  the 
life  insurance  business.    In  I860  there  were  60,000  policies  for  $180,- 
000,000  of  insurance  in  force.    In  the  year  1870  there  were  839,226 
policies  in  force  for  $2,226,847,000,  and  although  the  system  enjoyed 
the  greatest  prosperity  it  was  not  possible  that  it  could  long  endure. 
The  management  was  too  extravagant  and  no  scientifically  accurate 
calculation  of  reserves  was  made.    Although  the  companies  were  run 
on  the  level  premium  plan  the  premiums  were  spent  as  they  came 
in,  only  small  and  inadequte  amounts  being  set  aside  toward  a  re- 
serve fund.    Failure  was  inevitable  and  so  from  1870  to  1880  we  find 
the  greatest  period  of  collapses  which  the  American  insurance  busi- 
ness has  ever  witnessed.    The  first  big  failure  was  that  of  the  Great 
Western  Mutual  of  New  York,  which  occurred  in  1870;  numerous 
failures  then  occurred  all  over  the  country.    Within  10  years  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  decreased  by  about  33  per  cent.  In 
1870  there  was  $2,226,847,000  in  force;  by  1880  it  had  decreased  to 
$1,602,375,175.    It  was  at  this  time  that  the  idea  of  supervision 
became  firmly  established. 

The  decade  from  1870  to  1880  was  one  of  many  failures  and  shock- 
ingly scandalous  revelations  of  the  grossest  mismanagement. 

In  May,  1871,  the  first  convention  of  officials  of  old-line  life  com- 
panies was  held,  and  we  read  in  the  official  report  of  the  discussion  on 
" the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  insolvent  companies"  (pp.  18,  19): 

There  was  an  unanimous  conviction  that  the  situation  at  that  time  under  the 
existing  inflation  of  values  had  a  dangerous  aspect,  but  where  or  how  soon  the  wrecks 
were  to  begin  no  one  dared  predict. 

The  10  years  immediately  following  must  be  accounted  the  most 
trying  period  in  the  history  of  American  life  insurance. 

Forty-six  companies  ceased  doing  business  in  New  York,  and  of 
these  only  4  reinsured  in  companies  that  remained  solvent,  and  only 
10  paid  their  liabilities  in  full.  The  total  loss  to  policyholders  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $35,000,000. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ones,  and  their  plight  is  worth 
noting : 


Company. 


Continental  

Globe  

Guardian  

Knickerbocker  

North  American  

Security,  Life  &  Annuity  

Universal  

12  smaller  companies  

New  Jersey  Mutual,  New  Jersey... 
Piedmont  and  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Republic,  Illinois  

Columbia,  Missouri  

Charter  Oak,  Connecticut  


Cash 
liabilities. 


$4,821,048 
3, 268, 000 
1,727,000 
3,  005, 000 
2, 923,000 
2,774,000 
3, 835, 000 
3, 825, 000 
1, 006, 085 
822, 000 
1,100. 000 
2,824, 169 
8,491,387 


Loss  to 
policy- 
holders 


$3,476,982 
1,347,000 
1,351,000 
2, 380, 000 
1,935,000 
2, 215,000 
2, 019, 000 
2, 019, 000 
965, 161 
769,000 
754,000 
2,574,919 
7,937,915 
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The  Charter  Oak  easily  carried  off  the  prize  for  insolvency,  paying 
back  to  its  members  only  $553,472  out  of  $8,491,387,  or  about  6£ 
per  cent  of  its  cash  liabilities.  The  result  of  these  disastrous  failures 
was  what  would  naturally  be  expected.  In  1870  the  income  of  com- 
panies doing  business  in  New  York  was  $105,000,000;  in  1879  it  was 
only  $76,000,000.  In  1870  the  new  insurance  written  was  $558,- 
000,000,  and  in  1879  this  had  dropped  to  $168,000,000. 

Also  the  idea  of  the  need  of  solvency  was  startlingly  impressed  on 
the  country  in  1871  by  the  great  Chicago  fire  and  the  failure  of  64 
fire  insurance  companies  immediately  afterwards.  This  resulted  in 
focusing  the  attention  of  lawmakers  on  solvency,  especially  in  life 
insurance,  and  we  can  readily  see  that  solvency  seemed  to  be  the  one 
greatest  need. 

These  failures  had  revealed  the  grossest  mismanagement.  The 
remedy  was  seen  to  be  strict  State  supervision.  Examinations  which 
were  undertaken  revealed  the  greatest  unsoundness  in  the  affairs  of 
the  insurance  companies.  Many  of  them  were  forced  out  of  business. 
It  was  at  this  time  also  that  the  three  principles  that  Elizur  Wright 
had  already  instituted  in  Massachusetts  received  general  recognition. 
By  1880  the  ground  was  pretty  well  cleared,  and  such  companies  as 
were  still  in  existence  were  upon  a  sound  financial  and  business  basis. 
Thereafter  the  State  saw  to  it  that  a  high  standard  of  solvency  was 
maintained  and  with  1880  there  begins  a  new  period  of  technical 
development  and  extensive  business  organization  in  the  history  of 
American  insurance.  During  this  time  several  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  country  were  organized,  among  them  the  Equitable, 
the  Prudential,  and  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Although  the  insurance  business  during  this  period  was  marked 
by  a  very  great  growti  there  were  some  significant  changes  in  the 
methods  of  doing  business.  The  development  of  the  agency  system 
led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  securing  new  business  and  in  the 
expenses  of  management,  but,  on  the  whole,  this  period  can  not  but  be 
regarded  as  one  of  sound  growth  and  progress. 

This  period  terminated  in  the  year  1905.  By  this  time  the  expenses 
of  management  had  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
business,  and  investigation  of  some  of  me  big  New  York  companies 
revealed  some  startling  facts.  It  was  at  this  time  that  we  see  the 
beginning  of  the  period  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  which  may 
be  best  referred  to  as  that  of  minute  State  regulation.  The  facts  in 
regard  to  management  of  insurance  companies  which  were  revealed  in 
the  New  York  investigations  in  1905  have  led  to  the  most  detailed 
regulation  of  insurance  business  by  the  various  States.  Practically 
every  State  in  the  Union  now  has  an  insurance  department;  every 
State  has  an  extensive  system  of  laws  regulating  the  organization  and 
operation  of  insurance  companies ;  frequent  examinations  and  various 
forms  of  taxation  are  the  rule. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  insurance  business  has  been  regulated  as  it 
never  has  been  before  in  its  whole  history  and  probably  more  minutely 
regulated  than  any  other  business  of  equal  importance.  _ 

This  brief  review  of  the  development  of  insurance  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  an  examination  of  the  outstanding  insurance  problems 
of  to-day.  It  is  indispensable  because  these  problems  are  the  result 
of  certain  historical  conditions  and  are  understandable  only  in  rela- 
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tion  to  them,  and,  further,  a  consideration  of  their  historical  back- 
ground offers  valuable  suggestions  as  to  their  solution. 

As  State  supervision  undertakes  more  and  more  far-reaching  regu- 
lation, as  it  imposes  greater  burdens  on  the  insurance  companies  in 
increasing  taxation,  it  assumes  greater  responsibility,  not  only  to  ren- 
der increasingly  effective  day-by-day  service  to  the  people  and  to  the 
companies  but  also  to  take  some  part  in  studying  and  guiding  the 
broader  developments  of  insurance,  in  defining  its  social  and  economic 
functions  and  in  offering  constructive  suggestions  whenever  a  careful 
study  reveals  that  insurance,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  failing  to  properly 
fulfill  those  functions.  It  is  these  failures  to  live  up  to  its  possibilities, 
to  do  effectively  that  which  it  is  designed  to  do,  that  constitute  the 
significant  modern  insurance  problems.  Some  of  these  I  propose  to 
consider  in  this  report. 

The  most  general  fact  that  appears  in  the  history  of  insurance  is 
that  its  development  presents  a  progressive  attack  on  uncertainty 
in  human  affairs.  In  various  ways  men  have  cooperated — at  first 
blindly  and  later  understanding^ — to  enable  the  individual  to  pro- 
vide against  losses  of  uncertain  incidence. 

Unquestionably  the  most  successful  of  these  efforts  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  provision  against  death.  Life  insurance,  judged  by  the 
amount  of  premiums  collected  annually,  or  any  other  criterion,  is 
to-day  the  most  important  form  of  insurance,  and  it  is  certainly  con- 
ducted, from  the  standpoint  of  the  supervising  departments,  most 
satisfactorily.  The  historical  explanation  of  this  undoubtedly  is  to 
be  found  in  its  early  alliance  with  a  scientific  calculation  of  its  risks» 
The  Breslau  and  Northampton  Mortality  Tables,  which  were  used  by 
the  earliest  eighteenth  century  life  insurance  companies,  offered  a 
scientific  and  careful  analysis  of  experience  as  the  basis  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  life  risks.  This  early  alliance  has  been  continued  and  de- 
veloped. It  offered  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  Elizur  Wright  in 
Massachusetts,  which  was  later  extended  to  other  States  and  has 
formed  one  of  the  principal  bases  for  the  extraordinary  success  of  life 
insurance  in  this  country.  Since  his  time  every  legal  reserve  life 
insurance  contract  has  been  backed  up  by  a  reserve  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  risk  assumed.  Life  insurance  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  doing  what  it  is  intended  to  do,  and  this  reserve  system 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  its  success. 

Next  in  importance,  measured  by  annual  premiums  collected  as  well 
as  by  its  general  social  and  economic  functions,  is  the  fire  insurance 
business,  but  it  presents  a  great  contrast  with  the  satisfactoriness  of 
life  insurance.  The  fire  business  is  not  doing  its  work  satisfactorily, 
and  it  to-day  presents  one  of  the  principal  larger  problems  in  the 
insurance  field. 

The  fire  insurance  problem  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  ones  before  the  insurance  depart- 
ments of  this  country. 

One  student  of  the  situation  says: 

For  some  200  years  fire  insurance  has  been  a  laggard  in  its  development  I  think 
I  am  justified  m  saying  that  no  business  of  such  great  proportions  and  such  universal 
benefit  and  of  such  general  necessity  has  progressed  to  system  and  perfection  more 
slowly.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  a  business  of  such  immense  proportions  and  im- 
portance, engaged  m  by  many  of  the  ablest,  most  earnest,  and  energetic  men  of  this 
country  and  Europe,  remains  so  long  a  game  of  guess  and  chonce 
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In  State  after  State  conflicts  and  difficulties  have  arisen,  which  in 
several  instances  have  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  or  the  threatened 

! withdrawal  of  the  large  majority  of  the  stock  fire  companies  from  the 
State. 
Fire  rates  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  the  cause  of  the 
agitation  and  the  source  of  the  difficulty.  This  agitation  and  dissatis- 
faction indicates  a  deep  underlying  evil. 
The  evidences  of  this  unsatisfactory  situation  in  the  fire  insurance 
business  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  found  in 
the  number  of  fire  insurance  companies  that  have  failed  since  1880. 

A  list  prepared  by  this  department  from  State  reports  and  other 
authentic  sources  shows  that  since  that  year  1,703  stock  and  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies  have  failed,  liquidated,  or  reinsured. 

I  quote  a  table  prepared  by  Prof.  Robert  Riegel,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  showing  in  detail  some  other  striking  figures  in 
regard  to  fire  insurance  failures. 

Companies  organized  during  1885-1909,  165.  Total  original  capitalization,  $32,- 
931,760.  New  York,  40;  Illinois,  15;  Iowa,  13;  Pennsylvania,  11,  Texas,  8;  Minne- 
sota, 7;  Maryland,  5;  Colorado,  4;  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin,  4  each;  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia,  3  each;  District  of  Columbia,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mew  Hampshire,  and 
South  Dakota,  2  each;  and  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
I  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia,  1  each. 

During  the  same  period  140  other  companies  ceased  business. 

New  York  statistics  also  show  that  companies  do  not  increase  much — 121  'companies 
\\        admitted  to  business  in  1884, 129  in  1909. 

Of  the  165  companies  mentioned  83  reinsured  and  retired,  6  retired  without  rein- 
h  surance,  19  failed,  18  were  absorbed  or  merged;  total  126,  leaving  only  39  of  the 
original  165  in  existence. 

In  1906,^19  companies  disappeared;  in  1905,  13;  1897,  11;  in  1896,  10;  in  1903,  10; 
in  1895,  7;  in  1898,  9;  in  1901, '6;  in  1904,  8. 

Period  1903-1907  shows  heaviest  mortality — 52  companies  disappeared. 

Of  the  companies  which  died,  8  had  1  year  of  life,  16  had  2  years,  14  had  3  years, 

15  had  4  years,  9  had  5  years,  17  had  6  years,  13  had  7  years. 

Of  those  surviving  more  than  seven  years,  not  more  than  one  a  year  died  thereafter. 

Of  the  39  survivors  above  mentioned,  however,  4  were  reorganizations  of  older 
companies,  6  were  subsidiaries  or  allies  of  older  companies,  6  are  now  transacting 
purely  a  local  business,  2  engage  now  in  only  particular  classes  of  business.  One 
insures  only  breweries. 

A  table  covering  stock  companies  of  the  State  of  New  York  from 
January  1,  1871,  to  January  1,  1912,  shows  that  there  were  engaged 
in  business  January  1,  1871,  105  stock  insurance  companies;  that 
there  were  organized  in  New  York  State  between  January  1,  1871, 
and  January  1,  1912,  81  additional  companies.  Of  the  105  in  busi- 
ness in  1871,  only  20  still  survived,  and  of  the  81  companies  organized 
after  January  1,  1871,  only  24  were  still  in  business  January  1,  1912. 
That  is,  out  of  a  total  of  186  stock  fire  companies  in  New  York 
January  1,  1871,  and  organized  since,  only  44  were  surviving  and 
doing  business  on  January  1, 1912.  The  142  companies  which  failed 
or  went  out  of  business  had  a  total  capital  of  about  $30,000,000. 

There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  a  business  that 
shows  such  a  high  mortality  among  the  companies  engaging  in  it. 
1  Further  evidence  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 

condition  of  fire  insurance  lies  in  the  numerous  State  investigations 
into  all  aspects  of  the  business  which  have  been  undertaken  during 
the  last  10  years  and  which  resulted  from  widespread  public  dis- 
satisfaction. 
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Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Illinois  fire  insurance  com- 
mission, created  in  1909;  the  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  of  New  York  State,  known  as  the  Merritt  legislative  investi- 
gating committee,  created  in  1910;  the  Wisconsin  legislative  fiire  insur- 
ance investigating  committee,  created  in  1911;  the  Missouri  commis- 
sion, appointed  in  1913;  the  Ohio  commission,  appointed  in  1913  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  fire  insurance  rates  in  Ohio;  New  Jersey 
commission,  appointed  in  1913,  appointing  a  committee  of  the  State 
legislature  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  fire  insurance  rates  and 
practices  in  that  State;  the  North  Carolina  fire  insurance  investi- 
gating committee,  appointed  in  1913;  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
appointed  a  joint  legislative  commission  the  same  year;  the  Ken- 
tucky commission  was  appointed  in  1914. 

In  the  very  interesting  epitome  made  of  the  reports  of  these  State 
investigating  commissions  by  Hon.  Emory  H.  English,  he  says: 

A  man  eminent  in  fire  insurance  circles  in  the  United  States  recently  observed: 
"The  fire  insurance  business  is  being  made  over,  partly  by  us,  partly  for  us."  The 
accuracy  of  his  statement  must  be  recognized:  likewise  the  frank  acknowledgment 
that  an  influence  outside  the  business  itself  is  potential  in  shaping  its  future. 

Recent  legislation  enacted  in  a  large  number  of  States  authorizes  the  operation  of 
rate-making  bureaus  and  the  supervision  of  same  by  insurance  departments.  In 
some  of  those  States  antidiscrimination  statutes  are  in  force,  while  in  others  the 
insurance  commissioner  has  also  been  clothed  with  a  degree  of  authority  over  rates, 
with  power  to  fix  and  order  a  rate  which  is  not  discriminatory  or  unjust.  Thus  the 
rate-making  power  is  passing  from  the  local  agent,  and  even  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies, to  the  rating  bureau,  supported  or  owned  by  the  companies  and  supervised 
or  regulated  by  the  State. 

This  advanced  legislation  followed  exhaustive  investigations  in  several  States 
covering  fire  insurance  rates,  rate-making  bureaus,  and  methods  employed  in  the 
fire  insurance  business.  These  investigations  culminated  in  the  adoption,  of  a  reso- 
lution by  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  authorizing  a  study 
of  the  related  subjects,  and  a  report  by  the  committee  of  its  recommendations  for 
uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  was  made  on  December  8,  1914. 

In  considering  the  reports  of  the  various  legislative  committees  and  commissions 
which  conducted  these  separate  investigations  in  the  various  States,  together  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  from  this  convention,  a  marked  unanimity  in  the  con- 
clusions reached  respecting  the  value  and  utility  of  rate-making  bureaus  must  be 
recognized.  It  has  been  said  that  schedule  rating  owes  its  birth  to  the  endeavor  to 
arirve  at  the  first  rate  in  some  way  that  can  be  explained  and  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  standard  measure  of  fire  hazard  which  can  be  seen,  handled,  discussed,  and 
understood. 

In  the  third  place  we  have  a  striking  contrast  in  the  expense  ratio 
between  the  fire  business  and  the  life  business.  Several  of  the  best 
legal  reserve  life  companies  now  conduct  business  at  a  total  expense 
of  approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  premiums  received.  With  the 
fire  business,  however,  this  cost  is  from  35  to  50  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
miums received.  The  best  information  seems  to  indicate  that  on 
an  average  about  42  cents  out  of  every  dollar  received  for  premi- 
ums by  the  fire  insurance  companies  goes  for  various  expenses  in 
conducting  the  business.  It  will  not  be  far  from  the  facts  to  say 
that  the  life  business  of  this  country  is  conducted  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  premiums  paid  annually  and  the  fire 
business  at  an  expense  of  40  per  cent  of  the  premiums  paid  annually. 
The  expense  ratio  in  the  fire  insurance  business  has  been  steadily 
increasing  for  the  past  50  years  and  certainly  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  financial  organiza- 
tion of  the  fire  business. 
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The  historical  study  that  has  been  made  has  indicated  that  this 
is  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  scientific  calculation  of  risks,  so  it 
is  that  rates  and  rate  making  are  the  main  points  of  attack  in  the 
various  investigations  that  have  been  made. 

Concerted  efforts  by  the  fire  insurance  companies,  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  various  State  departments,  and 
special  commissions  are  rapidly  remedying  this  fundamental  defect, 
but  in  my  opinion  this  absence  of  scientific  risk  estimation  in  the 
past  has  led  to  an  even  more  serious  and  fundamental  defect  in  the 
fire  insurance  business,  the  responsibility  of  which  for  the  existing 
situation  has  not  been  generally  enough  recognized. 

This  defect  is  the  reserve  system  of  the  fire  insurance  companies. 
The  connection  between  a  lack  of  scientific  estimation  of  risks  and 
the  existing  faulty  reserve  system  is  easily  understood.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  if  a  company  does  not  know  exactly  what  its  risks  are 
it  can  not  base  its  reserve  on  them  and  its  premium  charges  are 
guesswork.  The  result  is  that  it  has  to  base  its  reserves  on  some- 
thing else,  and  this  has  led  to  the  development  of  the  unearned 
premium  reserve  system  which  to-day  forms  the  basis  of  the  reserve 
financing  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  unsatis- 
factory situation  in  which  they  are  involved. 

The  history  of  this  unearned  premium  reserve  system  is  interesting 
and  demonstrates  very  clearly  its  haphazard  character  and  also  that 
its  existence  is  due  simply  and  solely  to  the  lack  of  any  adequate 
calculation  of  fire  risks. 

As  has  already  been  set  forth  in  the  historical  review  of  insurance 
that  I  have  incorporated  in  this  report,  the  great  fire  of  1835  in  New 
York  City  marked  the  end  of  one  period  and  the  the  beginning  of  an- 
other in  American  insurance  history.  That  fire  was  the  first  serious 
American  conflagration.  It  wiped  out  23  companies  in  New  York 
City  and  a  number  of  others  throughout  the  country,  and  it  created 
a  violent  and  widespread  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  some 
means  of  rendering  the  fire  insurance  business  more  sound.  Previous 
to  1835  American  fire  companies  had  been  almost  entirely  local. 
Their  object  had  been  to  provide  against  losses  due  to  single  fires 
and  their  rates  were  based  entirely  on  guesswork.  The  fire  of  1835 
made  it  evident  that  some  principle  of  reservation  must  be  adopted; 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  the  public  to  allow  the  companies  to  rely 
solely  upon  their  annual  income  to  meet  their  annual  losses. 

The  fire  business  possessed  no  reliable  estimates  for  the  risks  they 
assumed  and  so  the  most  natural  course,  that  of  basing  reserves  on 
risks,  could  not  be  followed.  The  only  expedient  open,  that  of  basing 
reserves  on  premiums,  was  the  one  adopted.  The  first  step  toward 
this  was  taken  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1837,  but  the  un- 
earned premium  reserve  system,  as  it  now  exists,  was  not  put  into 
operation  until  1852.  According  to  a  law  adopted  by  the  State 
Legislature  of  New  York  in  that  year  all  fire  insurance  companies 
were  required  to  set  aside  a  part  of  their  premiums  which  was 
judged  to  be  sufficient  to  reinsure  the  unexpired  risks  carried  by  the 
company  in  case  it  should  decide  to  retire  from  business.  This  is 
the  system  that  is  in  force  to-day  and  is  familiar  to  all  students  of 
fire  insurance  finance. 
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What,  then,  are  the  principal  objections  to  this  reserve  system? 

In  the  first  place,  the  reserves  do  not  constitute  an  adequate  pro- 
vision against  the  risk  assumed.  As  the  history  of  the  reserve 
system  shows,  its  principal  object  is  to  protect  the  insured.  This  can 
only  be  done  when  the  reserve  set  aside  is  that  percentage  of  the  risks 
assumed  which  scientific  calculation  indicates  as  the  percentage 
likely  to  be  lost.  The  reserve,  when  based  on  the  premium,  is  not 
an  adequate  provision  against  a  risk  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
premium  charged  is  not  exactly  adjusted  to  the  risks.  Part  of  it  is 
pure  premium,  part  additions  for  expenses,  so  the  premium  fluctuates 
quite  independently  of  the  risk  assumed.  Under  the  present,  system 
the  reserve  varies  with  it,  being  sometimes  too  great,  sometimes  too 
small  in  relation  to  the  risk.  In  any  case  it  is  inexactly  adjusted  to 
it.  Second,  under  the  present  system  that  proportion  of  the  premium 
which  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  cover  the  risk;  that  is,  the  reserve 
is  not  the  pure  premium,  as  it  should  be.  Under  the  existing  system 
it  is  that  portion  of  the  premium  which  is  assumed  to  be  unearned; 
this  is  quite  independent  of  the  amount  at  risk,  which  is  what  the 
reserve  is  intended  to  provide  for.  By  this  system  the  reserve  is  a 
fluctuating  amount,  determined  not  by  the  probable  loss  to  be  met 
in  any  given  risk,  but  by  the  premium  any  company  decided,  for  any 
reason,  to  accept.  The  principal  objection,  then,  to  basing  reserves 
on  premiums  is  that  the  reserve  is  not  then  adequate  provision  for 
the  risk. 

In  the  second  place,  this  reserve  system  encourages  cutthroat  com- 
petition. Where  there  is  no  legal  requirement  set  up  on  the  basis 
of  the  risk  assumed  and  where  the  premium,  and  so  the  reserve,  is 
practically  determined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  company,  a  powerful 
weapon  is  put  in  the  hands  of  large  companies  with  which  to  crush 
out  the  competition  of  newer  and  weaker  companies.  And  this  prac- 
tice is  not  only  objectionable  because  it  is  a  thoroughly  unfair  means 
of  competition,  although  that  in  itself  is  very  serious,  but  because, 
as  is  quite  evident,  the  more  inadequate  the  premium  the  more  inade- 
quate the  reserve  and  the  less  certain  the  protection  of  the  insured. 

The  third  objection  to  this  reserve  system  is  that  it  unnecessarily 
increases  the  difficulties  which  naturally  beset  a  newly  organized 
company.  It  leads  to  an  excessive  number  of  failures  among  new 
companies. 

A  fourth  objection  to  this  system  is  that  making  premiums  the 
basis  of  reserves  leads  to  ignoring  the  interest  earned  on  the  reserve 
fund.  This  tends  to  encourage  extravagance  in  management  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  keep  premiums  abnormally  high. 

The  reason  why  this  reserve  system  has  led  to  thus  ignoring  interest 
earned  on  reserve  is  that  calling  this  reserve  an  unearned  premium 
reserve  and  making  its  object  the  reinsurance  of  unexpired  risks  in 
case  the  company  retires  from  business,  has  encouraged  the  belief 
that  it  is  simply  an  element  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  com- 
pany and  not  part  of  its  underwriting  business.  Where  a  company 
is  required  by  law  to  set  up  a  reserve,  the  explicit  object  of  which  is 
to  provide  against  the  risks  assumed,  it  becomes  clear  that  this 
reserve  is  really  the  property  of  the  policyholders  and  is  held  in  their 
interest  by  the  company,  that  it  is  an  essential  element  in  the  under- 
writing of  risks,  and  that  the  earnings  on  the  reserve  fund  are  a  part 
of  the  underwriting  business. 
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Fifth.  The  lack  of  a  sound  reserve  system  has  prevented  the 
mutual  and  cooperative  ideal  from  entering  into  the  fire  business  to 
any  such  extent  as  it  has  entered  the  life  business. 

The  mutualization  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York  and  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Jersey  last  year,  and 
the  Home  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  this  year,  illustrate  the 
rapidly  growing  sentiment  against  the  idea  of  profit  to  stockholders 
out  of  the  life  insurance  business.  Even  those  companies  which  have 
a  capital  stock  lay  emphasis  on  their  mutual  plan  of  operation. 

The  capital  stock  is,  as  a  rule,  small  in  amount  and  limited  as  to 
dividends.  This  mutualization  is  substituting  the  idea  of  service  for 
the  idea  of  profit,  and  competition  is  working  to  the  interest  of  the 
insured  by  greater  benefits  and  lower  cost. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  proven  soundness  of  the  reserve  system 
in  life  insurance.  On  the  contrary,  in  fire  insurance  the  idea  of 
profit  still  prevails.  There  have  been,  and  are,  many  successful 
mutual  fire  companies,  but  they  are  almost  always  local;  they  are 
not  aggressive,  do  a  small  part  of  the  business,  and  are  very  restricted 
in  the  character  of  the  risks  assumed. 

The  absence  of  a  sound  reserve  system  is  the  only  apparent  reason 
for  this.  A  large  capital  stock  and  a  large  surplus  are  the  most  prac- 
tical and  certain  guaranties  to-day  recognized  by  prudent  insurers 
against  fire.  These  afford  a  margin  of  safety  over  and  beyond 
the  reserves  required  by  law.  That  New  York  companies  with 
$30,000,000  of  capital  were  wiped  out  between  1871  and  1912,  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  annually,  shows  how  necessary  capital 
is  under  the  inadequate  reserve  system  prevailing  in  the  fire  business. 

Mutual  and  cooperative  insurance  is  the  ideal  of  insurance,  but 
the  law  should  only  allow  solvent  and  permanent  concerns  to  do 
business  at  all.    Insecure  insurance  is  not  worthy  of  the  name. 

An  adequate  reserve  for  fire  risks  would  encourage  mutualization 
in  the  fire  business.  It  should  not  be  more  difficult  to  calculate  the 
probable  percentage  of  annual  loss  on  a  given  number  of  brick  dwell- 
ing houses  than  it  is  to  calculate  the  probable  number  of  annual 
deaths  on  a  given  number  of  individuals.  While  security  is  the  first 
and  greatest  need  in  insurance,  the  lowest  possible  cost  is  only  second 
in  importance. 

The  profit  idea  in  insurance  is  a  two-edged  sword.  The  fact  that 
companies  want  a  profit  from  the  insured  leads  to  the  idea  of  the 
insured  realizing  a  profit  from  insurance. 

There  is  no  place  for  profit  in  indemnity.  Just  compensation  for 
loss  excludes  any  idea  of  profit,  and  so  no  charge  involving  more  than 
the  cost  of  paying  losses  and  the  just  and  legitimate  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  business  should  enter  into  the  calculation  of  premiums. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  present  situation  in  the  fire  insurance  business. 
Historical  considerations  and  present  developments  in  the  field  indi- 
cate that  the  time  has  arrived  to  make  a  change.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  underlying  reason  for  the  present  faulty 
reserve  system  is  the  fact  that  when  public  demand  for  some  system 
of  reserves  led  to  legislation  there  was  no  adequate  information  avail- 
able in  regard  to  the  risks  assumed  by  a  fire  insurance  company. 
This  fundamental  lack,  the  absence  of  a  scientific  estimation  of  risks, 
is  to-day  rapidly  being  remedied  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  the  various  local  rate-making  boards,  acting  with 
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the  State  departments  of  insurance  through  the  national  convention 
of  insurance  commissioners. 

Their  work  is  providing  the  companies  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  business  with  a  really  adequate  estimation  of  the  risks 
assumed  by  the  company  when  it  insures  various  kinds  of  property. 
It  was  the  absence  of  this  information  in  the  past  which  led  to  the 
unearned  premium  reserve  system.  No  other  reason  for  that  sys- 
tem can  be  discovered.  To-day  this  information  is  available.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  next  step  will  be  to  take  advantage  of  it;  to 
revise  the  reserve  system  in  the  fire  insurance  business;  to  base  fire 
reserves  on  the  risk  assumed. 

The  numerous  State  investigations  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned indicate  that  the  public  is  ready  for  a  change;  that  it  is 
demanding  a  change.  In  brief,  this  is  a  period  of  transition  in  the 
fire  insurance  business,  and  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  if  these 
changes  are  to  result  in  a  really  satisfactory  reorganization  that  along 
with  a  revision  of  rates  there  must  go  a  revision  of  the  reserve  system. 

If  the  fire  insurance  business  is  to  be  put  on  a  sound  basis,  what, 
then,  are  the  principles  upon  which  this  revised  reserve  system  should 
rest,  and  how  will  it  be  superior  to  the  system  which  it  is  to  replace? 

These  principles  in  the  main  are  two:  First,  reserves  should  be 
fixed  independently  of  premiums.  Second,  reserves  should  be  based 
on  the  risk  assumed. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  fire  insurance  company  is  an  organ- 
ization for  collecting  contributions  to  a  fund  out  of  which  the  losses 
to  contributors  to  that  fund  shall  be  paid.  The  amount  that  it  col- 
lects should  be  determined  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  relation  to  the 
losses  which  will  probably  occur  to  the  contributors.  The  major 
part,  then,  of  the  premium  charged  consists  of  this  contribution,  the 
rest  of  the  premium  charged  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  general 
expenses. 

If  the  company  is  to  properly  fulfill  its  economic  function,  that 
part  of  the  premium  which  is  designed  to  pay  for  losses  must  be  fixed 
first,  and  it  must  be  fixed  on  a  scientific  estimation  of  the  risk  and 
quite  independently  of  the  business  operations  of  the  company.  The 
safety  of  the  insured  is  the  first  consideration;  the  dividends  of  the 
company  are  secondary. 

The  advantages  of  fixing  the  charge  to  reserve  in  this  way  are  two. 
In  the  first  place  it  guarantees  that  every  risk  assumed  by  the  com- 
pany is  adequately  protected  by  the  reserve  fund,  on  the  basis  of  a 
careful  and  scientific  analysis  of  experience.  In  the  second  place, 
the  differences  in  premium  rates  offered  by  the  various  companies 
will  express  differences  in  economy  of  management,  and  nothing  else. 
Under  the  existing  system,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  difference  in  the 
premium  rates  may  be  due  to  cutthroat  competition,  and  when  the 
reserve  is  fixed  independently  of  the  premium  this  sets  a  minimum 
below  which  the  premium  can  not  go,  and  the  more  economical  the 
management  of  the  company  the  more  closely  its  premiums  will 
approach  this  minimum  and  the  more  attractive  will  be  the  rates 
that  it  can  offer  to  the  buyers  of  insurance. 

Those  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  life  insurance  business 
will  at  once  realize  the  advantages  of  this  system.  We  may  repeat, 
then,  that  the  first  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  reserve  should 
be  fixed  independently  of  the  premium. 
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Second.  The  reserve  should  be  based  on  the  risk  assumed.  This 
proposition  is  so  self-evident  that  it  requires  little  elaboration.  We 
have  only  to  ask,  "What  is  the  object  of  insurance  reserves?"  to 
see  that  this  is  the  only  possible  basis  for  computing  it.  The  object 
of  the  reserve  is  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  losses.  It  can  only 
achieve  this  object  when  it  is  based  on  a  scientific  estimation  of  what 
these  losses  will  amount  to;  in  other  words,  when  it  is  based  on  the 
risk  assumed. 

To  base  the  reserve  on  anything  else  impairs  its  usefulness  and 
inevitably  interferes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  its  doing  what 
it  is  designed  to  do. 

The  reserve  system,  then,  which  should  be  substituted  for  the 
existing  one  involves  these  elements:  First,  a  scientific  estimation  of 
the  risks,  based  on  an  adequate  number  of  classifications,  and  the 
careful  analysis  of  loss  experience  under  these  various  classifications. 
Second,  a  legal  requirement  that  on  every  risk  insured  a  sufficient 
sum  be  set  aside  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  such  losses  as  the 
scientific  estimation  of  risks  indicates  will  probably  occur.  The  pres- 
ent system  is  wrong  in  principle  and  disastrous  in  practice,  and  what- 
ever system  may  be  substituted  for  it  must  rest  on  the  principles 
which  I  have  presented. 

The  fact  that  public  rate  making  has  replaced,  or  is  replacing,  pri- 
vate rate  making  is  apparent  to  all  students  of  current  insurance 
history. 

This  transition  will  be  abortive  unless  now  the  foundation  principle 
of  basing  the  reserve  on  the  risk  assumed  becomes  the  practice  instead 
of  following  the  old  method  of  setting  aside  an  arbitrary  portion  of 
the  premium. 

We  have  found  the  fundamental  defect  in  the  organization  of  the 
fire  insurance  business.  We  have  found  the  remedy,  which  is  a 
scientific  estimation  of  risks  and  a  reserve  based  on  the  risk  assumed. 
This  reserve  must  have  two  elements,  for  there  are  two  distinctly 
separate  risks  assumed  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  risks.  These  are, 
first,  the  usual,  or,  if  we  might  use  the  word,  normal,  annual  fire  loss; 
second,  the  conflagration  hazard  or  loss. 

Every  few  years,  varying  in  periods  of  3,  5,  or  10  years,  we  find 
conflagrations  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  most  notable  of  these  have,  as  we  have  seen,  modified  or  changed 
the  entire  system  of  fire  insurance.  From  the  lists  of  conflagrations 
I  may  mention  the  New  York  fire  of  1835,  burned  674  houses  and 
warehouses,  loss  $15,000,000;  the  Portland,  Me.,  fire  of  1866,  caused 
by  Fourth  of  July  firecrackers,  loss  $10,000,000;  the  Chicago  fire  of 
1871,  destroyed  17,450  buildings,  loss  $200,000,000;  the  Boston  fire 
of  1872,  burned  many  of  the  largest  business  blocks  in  the  city  and 
776  houses,  loss  $75,000,000;  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  fire  of  1901,  loss 
$10,000,000;  the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904,  destroyed  70  blocks,  loss 
$50,000,000;  the  San  Francisco  fire  of  1906,  loss  $350,000,000;  the 
Houston,  Tex.,  fire  of  1912,  loss  $7,000,000;  the  Salem,  Mass.,  fire  of 
1914,  loss  $10,000,000. 

The  annual,  or  ordinary,  reserve  should  be  supplemented  in  a 
proper  reserve  system  by  a  conflagration  reserve  which,  when  de- 
pleted or  exhausted,  the  company  could  replace  at  the  rate  of,  say, 
20  per  cent  annually.  The  present  faulty  system  of  reserves  is  unsafe 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  insured  and  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
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the  company.  It  is  inflexible,  and  many  companies  are  unneces- 
sarily forced  to  reinsure  or  liquidate  when  some  heavy  loss  or  a 
conflagration  has  demanded  unusual  payments. 

According  to  the  inflexible  departmental  rules,  these  companies  are 
declared  impaired.  In  point  of  fact  most  of  them  are  perfectly 
solvent  and  would  be  able  to  restore  their  reserves  in  a  few  years. 
They  are  now  forced  to  sell  additional  stock  or  levy  contributions 
from  their  stockholders  if  they  are  to  escape  liquidation. 

The  tremendous  mortality  of  fire  companies  is  evidence  of  the 
absolute  failure-  of  our  present  reserve  system,  and  I  think  study  of 
the  facts  will  show  the  failures  have  oeen  occasioned  largely  by 
conflagrations. 

Arising  from  the  fundamental  error  in  the  reserve  system,  we  find 
a  series  of  bad  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  fire  business. 

They  are  of  long  standing,  and,  while  readily  recognized  as  wrong 
in  practice  and  evil  in  results,  they  are  not  to  be  easily  corrected. 
Chief  among  these  I  would  put  the  present  commission  system  of 
compensating  agents  by  a  fixed  portion  of  all  premiums  received. 
When  to  this  practice  is  added  a  feverish  competition  between  com- 
panies for  business  we  have  the  material  for  most  disastrous  results. 
Tins  system  of  commissions  puts  no  premium  on  the  underwriting 
ability  of  the  agent,  but  rewards  him  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
business  he  secures,  irrespective  of  its  quality.  In  an  attempt  to 
remedy  the  entirely  evil  results  of  this  system,  an  extensive  ana  very 
expensive  inspection  system  has  grown  up  in  the  fire  business. 
Where  a  contract  is  being  entered  into  for  20  years  or  more,  an  origi- 
nal inspection  charge  does  not  amount  to  much  on  the  total  pre- 
miums, but  in  the  fire  business  most  of  the  inspection  is  of  risks  assumed 
for  one  year  or  less.  The  life  contract  is  so  made  that  once  in  force 
it  is  financially  disadvantageous  to  drop  it  and  take  out  another  in 
its  place;  the  fire  contract,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  no  reward  to  the 
assured  for  continuing  year  after  year  with  the  same  company.  Yet 
in  dwellings  especially  this  seasoned  business  is  far  the  best.  It  seems 
to  me  in  the  reorganization  of  the  fire  business  due  regard  should, 
in  the  interest  of  sound  business  and  economical  management,  be 
given  this  question. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  for  renewing  his  own  insurance 
the  assured  should  be  allowed  a  discount  equal  to  the  usual  brokerage 
commission.  If  a  10  per  cent  reduction  on  all  renewal  premiums 
was  uniformly  granted,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  a  permancy  in  the 
relationship  between  the  company  and  their  policyholders  now 
generally  unknown. 

The  present  commission  system  to  agents  creates  the  greatest 
activity  on  the  part  of  agents  in  getting  the  insured  to  change  his 
company.  In  fact,  the  only  protection  against  constant  changing  of 
companies  is  the  payment  of  a  renewal  commission  just  as  large  as 
the  original  commission.  This  entire  situation  is  one  which  can  not 
be  justified  by  any  insurance  man,  financier,  or  economist  from  any 
standpoint  whatever. 

Another  evil  practice  which  results  in  a  large  part  from  this  com- 
petitive agency  system,  where  volume  of  premiums  seems  to  be  the 
only  thing  required,  is  that  in  the  great  majority  of  fires,  settlement 
results  in  a  financial  advantage  to  the  party  suffering  the  "loss." 
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The  majority  of  fires  res-alt  in  a  loss  of  under  $50,  and  a  large  part  of 
these  occur  in  dwellings.  I  think  it  is  a  safe  statement  that  85  per 
cent  of  all  losses  paid  of  less  than  $50  in  amount  result  in  a  profit  to 
the  people  who  suffer  the  "loss."  Curtain  fires;  holes  burned  in  rugs 
or  carpets;  fancy-lamp  fires,  where  the  shade  is  burned  up;  umbrella 
fires,  where  lighted  matches  are  thrown  in  the  umbrella  stands;  closet 
fires,  etc. — in  nine  out  of  ten  instances  the  adjustment  of  these  small 
losses  results  in  replacing  old  furniture  with  new,  and  is  financially 
profitable  to  the  persons  having  the  fire.  When  we  add  to  this 
situation  the  competition  to  get  business  and  the  fact  that  an  agent 
is  paid  for  the  premiums  collected,  irrespective  of  the  resulting  loss 
or  profit  to  his  company,  we  begin  to  see  some  of  the  big  and  funda- 
mental causes  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  fire  insurance 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  certainly  debatable  whether  a  fire  resulting  in  a  loss  of  a  very 
few  dollars  should  be  charged  to  the  general  insurance  fund.  Whether 
the  individual  should  not  always  understand  that  carelessness  with 
fire  is  to  always  result  in  loss  to  him  and  never  to  result  in  profit. 

Another  curious  result  of  the  present  commission  agency  system 
is  that  when  receiving  compensation  the  agent  is  the  agent  of  the 
company.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  company  when  making  the  con- 
tract, but  when  the  fire  occurs,  in  many  instances,  especially  if  the 
loss  is  small,  he  becomes  the  agent  of  the  assured. 

Some  students  of  the  fire  problem  in  this  country  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  denounce  the  present  fire  insurance  system  as  incendiary. 
Certainly  the  situation  is  a  serious  one.  It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
point  out  the  evils  of  the  system  but  we  must  try  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  that  are  discovered.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  super- 
vising officials  to  be  hurtful  to  the  great  business  they  are  charged 
with  the  supervision  of,  but  it  is  their  purpose  to  be  helpful  to  the 
business.  They  should  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  their 
first  duty  is  toward  the  general  public.  It  is  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests  and  for  the  common  good  that  the  departments  have 
been  created. 

How  much  of  the  enormous  fire  waste  of  this  country  can  be 
attributed  to  the  present  faulty  system  of  fire  insurance  no  one  can 
say,  but  when  the  people  have  found  it  possible  for  a  comparatively 
small  premium  to  insure  any  kind  of  risk,  no  difference  how  faulty  in 
construction,  or  with  what  inflammable  or  explosive  materials  it 
was  filled,  and  when  they  have  been  able,  in  large  part,  if  not  wholly, 
to  be  financially  compensated  when  their  property  burned,  without 
any  liability  from  their  neighbors  for  damage  or  loss  sustained  from 
fires  starting  in  their  property,  through  carelessness  or  violation  of 
law,  we  have  a  situation  not  intended  to  reduce  the  fire  waste  of  this 
country. 

The^idea  long  established  by  law  in  Europe  is  taking  root  in  this 
country,  that  the  man  who  starts  a  fire,  willfully  or  through  culpable 
carelessness,  may  be  held  responsible  by  others  who  suffer  loss. 


We  read  in  Exodus  (ch.  xxii,  v.  6) : 

If  a  fire  break  out  and  catch  in  thorns  so  that  the  stacks  of  corn  or  the  standing  corn 
or  the  field  be  consumed  therewith,  he  that  kindled  the  fire  shall  surely  make  resti- 
tution. 
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The  following  is  a  law  which  has  been  introduced  in  several  States 
within  the  past  few  months: 

Section  1.  Any  person,  persons,  or  corporation  responsible  for  any  fire  caused  by, 
resulting  from,  or  spreading  by  reason  of,  the  negligence  of  such  person,  persons,  or 
corporation  or  the  noncompliance  with  any  law  or  ordnance  or  lawful  regulation  or 
requirement  of  or  by  any  State  or  municipal  authority,  shall  be  liable:  (1)  For  all  loss, 
expense,  or  damage  caused  by  or  resulting  from  such  negligence  or  noncompliance; 
and  (2)  for  any  expense  incurred  by  any  municipal  or  other  governmental  agency  in 
extinguishing  or  attempting  to  extinguish  any  fire  so  caused,  resulting  <  r  spreading. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  actions  against  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  for  the  recovery 
of  damages  on  account  of  any  loss  or  injury  to  any  property,  real  or  personal,  occasioned 
by  fire  communicated  from  property  owned  by  one  party  to  property  owned  by  another 
party,  the  fact  that  such  fire  was  so  communicated  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  to 
charge  the  occupant  of  the  property  in  which  the  fire  originated  with  negligence  and 
place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  him. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect   *    *  * 

This  marks  a  great  step  forward  in  this  country.  This  law,  it  may- 
be added,  followed  a  suit  brought  by  Fire  Commissioner  Adamson, 
of  New  York,  to  recover  the  cost  to  the  city  of  extinguishing  a  fire 
which  resulted  from  failure  of  the  owner  to  comply  with  the  fire 
regulations. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  confirmed  the  ver- 
dict of  the  lower  court,  so  that  even  without  any  additional  law  in 
New  York  the  right  of  the  State  to  collect  the  cost  of  extinguishing  a 
fire,  resulting  from  the  failure  to  comply  with  fire  regulations,  seems 
to  be  settled. 

The  movement  for  the  prevention  of  fire  waste  has  made  rapid  and 
substantial  progress  in  this  country  in  recent  months.  How  far  we 
have  yet  to  go  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  per  capita  fire 
loss  of  six  European  countries  for  which  statistics  are  available  with 
the  per  capita  fire  loss  in  this  country.  These  show,  according  to 
Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  secretary  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  that  the  average  annual  per  capita  loss  of  the  six  Euro- 
pean countries  is  33  cents;  the  average  annual  per  capita  loss  in  this 
country  being  $2.50. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of  the  fire  de- 
partments of  the  principal  European  cities  and  the  principal  Ameri- 
can cities  shows  that  it  costs  about  10  times  as  much  to  fight  fires 
in  the  average  American  cities  as  it  does  in  the  European  city  of  the 
same  size. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE. 

The  history  of  insurance,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  a  record  of  a 
progressive  attack  on  uncertainty  in  human  affairs.  Shipwreck, 
death,  and  fire  are  some  of  the  uncertainties  that  have  been  most 
successfully  dealt  with.  We  have  seen  from  the  very  definition  of 
insurance  that  it  is  in  its  nature  social  and  cooperative  and  a  product 
of  civilization.  To-day,  every  student  of  insurance  and  of  the  social 
sciences,  and  I  take  it  that  to  be  a  student  of  one  is  to  be  a  student  of 
the  other,  must  recognize  other  kinds  of  uncertainties  which  only 
insurance  can  deal  with.  The  uncertainties  of  our  modern  economic 
organization,  and  which  grow  out  of  the  factory  system  and  the  wage 
system,  have  now  to  be  provided  for. 

The  majority  of  our  people  are  wage  earners.  When  sickness, 
accident  invalidity,  or  old  age  occur  their  wages  cease.  We  must 
add  to  these  uncertainties  unemployment,  which  results  in  the  loss 
of  wages  or  income  to  large  numbers  who  are  not  sick  or  invalids 
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Our  complex  modern  machinery  and  the  speed  of  modern  industry 
results  inevitably  in  a  large  number  of  accidents,  and  many  kinds  of 
employment  induce  disease  and  premature  old  age. 

No  student  of  the  history  of  insurance  can  doubt  that  the  next 
great  step  will  be  to  provide  for  the  uncertainties  arising  out  of 
modem  economic  and  industrial  organization. 

The  break  up  of  the  family  as  an  economic  producing  unit  and  the 
substitution  of  the  factory  method  of  production  for  the  domestic 
has  deprived  the  individual  of  the  hand-working  classes  of  the 
means,  once  so  effective,  of  providing  against  these  uncertainties. 
When  wages  cease  the  average  worker  is  unable  to  take  care  of 
himself,  let  alone  his  family.  Insurance  of  the  manual  workers 
against  accident,  sickness,  unemployment,  and  old  age  is  referred  to 
generally  as  social  insurance.  Its  necessity  and  importance  are 
apparent  to  all  who  have  given  any  consideration  to  the  conditions 
and  problems  of  modern  industrial  life. 

The  economic  insecurity  of  labor  is  a  social  concern.  When  the 
wage-working  head  of  a  family  is  killed  or  severely  injured  by  an 
industrial  accident,  unless  insurance  is  provided  the  gravest  socially 
evil  results  follow.  His  children  are  undernourished  or  taken  out  of 
school  and  put  to  work;  the  family  itself  is  frequently  broken  up. 
These  events  happening  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  annually, 
unless  some  adequate  provision  is  made,  result  in  the  physical  and 
intellectual  deterioration  of  the  people.  This  is  what  gives  this 
form  of  insurance  its  social  character. 

For  this  country,  with  its  wonderful  resources  and  its  unlimited 
wealth,  to  fail  in  giving  every  individual  the  means  of  economic 
security  shows  a  lack  of  social  organization  which  indicates  that  we 
have  really  done  very  little  to  realize  our  ideals  of  democracy. 

Social  insurance  is,  in  all  modern  States,  an  essential  of  national 
economic  efficiency.  It  is  the  corner  stone  of  national  preparedness, 
and  it  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  great  movement  for  conservation 
of  resources. 

The  hand-working  wage  earners  of  this  country  realize  fully  the 
results  of  accidents,  invalidity,  sickness,  unemployment,  and  old  age. 
Through  their  unions,  through  voluntary  associations,  through  sick- 
ness and  accident  and  industrial  insurance  they  have  attempted  to 
provide  against  these  evils  s 

A  study  of  this  attempt  in  the  District  shows  that  those  receiving 
as  a  rule  the  smallest  wages  pay  annually  for  sickness  and  accident 
insurance  about  $500,000  in  premiums.  The  records  show  that  they 
have  never  received  benefits  much  in  excess  of  $200,000.  The  inade- 
quacy of  any  system  of  insurance  which  requires  60  per  cent  for 
expense  of  conducting  the  business  is  apparent. 

In  the  development  of  social  insurance  the  United  States  lags  far 
behind  every  other  industrial  nation  of  importance  in  the  world. 
The  idea  is  as  old  as  the  wage  system  and  a  variety  of  voluntary 
forms  of  sickness  insurance  had  developed  in  Europe  by  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  social  insurance,  in  the  modern 
sense,  with  its  distinguishing  traits  of  compulsion,  State  subsidy,  and 
strict  State  control,  had  its  origin  in  Germany.  It  was  a  part  of 
Bismarck's  comprehensive  program  of  social  legislation. 

The  place  and  circumstances  of  its  origin  have  largely  determined 
the  characteristics  of  social  insurance.    German  statesmen  and  econ- 
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omists  were  strangers  to  the  laissez  f  aire  policy  and  the  whole  system 
of  German  social  insurance  is  based  unqualifiedly  upon  the  view  that 
the  State  is  unlimited  in  its  powers  and  functions.  The  German 
idea  met  with  decided  opposition  at  first  in  other  European  coun- 
tries, but  the  experience  of  Germany  and  discussion  and  investiga- 
tion soon  convinced  other  nations  that  it  was  the  only  one  that 
could  be  applied  successfully  to  the  complex  conditions  of  modern 
industrial  life. 

The  acts  providing  for  sickness  and  accident  insurance  passed  by 
the  Reichstag  in  1883  and  1884  marked  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
prehensive scnemes  of  social  insurance  which  have  long  been  in  effect 
in  all  the  principal  industrial  countries  of  Europe.  They  have 
worked  very  successfully  and  are  generally  regarded  to-day  by 
European  statesmen,  publicists,  and  sociologists  as  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  the  modern  State. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  in  any  nation  holding  the  ideals  of 
democracy  and  human  well-being  the  accidents  and  misfortunes 
which  to-day  make  life  precarious  for  so  many  have  to  be  met  in 
some  way.  This  is  such  a  Nation,  and  the  need  for  social  insurance 
must  be  met  in  the  very  near  future. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  State  must  play  some  part  in  whatever 
scheme  is  adopted.  This  is  so,  in  the  first  place,  because  social 
insurance  is  a  matter  of  general  social  concern,  undertaken  at  the 
instance  of  the  whole  people. 

The  opposition  to  Government  social  insurance  is  that  always 
brought  up  against  the  extension  of  governmental  functions.  The 
supervision  of  insurance  itself  was  bitterly  opposed  at  first.  On  the 
banner  at  the  head  of  the  procession  against  any  form  of  State 
insurance  is  one  of  those  hypnotic  phrases  which  is  used  to  dope  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  those  who  are  going  through  their  pockets, 
"That  government  is  best  which  governs  least." 

There  are  two  ideas  of  government,  the  old  one  which  has  come 
down  to  us  through  inheritance  and  which  was  true  in  its  time; 
that  government  was  an  oppressive  and  repressive  force  arbitrarily 
exerted  over  the  people.  The  true  modern  view  of  government  is 
that  it  is  a  vast,  all-inclusive,  cooperative  organization  of  the  people 
and  that  through  it  the  people  can,  and  should,  do  those  things 
which  they  wish. 

Does  anyone  claim  that  this  would  be  a  better  and  happier  country 
without  the  Agricultural  Department  or  Bureau  of  Fisheries  or  if  the 
post  office  was  a  private  business  instead  of  a  Government  service  ? 
State  insurance,  from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  is  beyond  attack,  but 
it  is  no  longer  a  theoretical  question.    It  is  a  practical  one. 

What  part  the  State  will  play  must  remain  largely  to  be  worked  out 
by  experiment.  Its  competence  in  this  field  has  already  been  amply 
demonstrated. 

When,  finally,  the  archaic  and  cruel  law  of  " fellow  servants"  was 
replaced  and  workmen's  compensation  or  employer's  liability  made 
compulsory  in  most  of  our  States,  logic  demanded  a  State  fund  as  the 
necessary  protection  to  the  employer. 

For  the  State  to  compel  men  to  pay  premiums  to  concerns  run  for 
profit  was  at  once  seen  to  be  quite  untenable.  So  we  had  in  a  short 
space  many  State  insurance  funds  created  all  over  the  Union 
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When  the  war  broke  out,  in  1914,  and  marine  rates  became  prohibi- 
tive or  unobtainable  at  all,  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  ship- 
pers, the  very  people  usually  most  loud  in  denouncing  State  insurance, 
appealed  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  United  States  estab- 
lished, in  a  few  weeks,  a  marine  insurance  bureau. 

From  September  2,  1914,  to  July  19,  1916,  the  bureau  issued  1,524 
policies.  The  total  amount  insured  was  $134,242,189  and  the  pre- 
miums amounted  to  $2,848,603.32.  The  net  amount  at  risk  was 
$13,670,760.  Known  losses  to  date  reach  the  figure  of  $771,329.57 
and  the  salvage  received  has  been  $58,811.42,  which  results  in  paid 
net  losses  of  $712,518.15.  The  expenses  of  the  bureau  up  to  July  1, 
1916,  were  $32,282.47. 

The  bureau  of  marine  insurance,  established  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  in  operation  within  four  weeks  after  the  demand  was 
made  for  it  by  American  shippers,  has  operated  most  successfully.  It 
has  given  shippers  lower  premiums  and  absolute  security,  and  its 
financial  results  have  brought  a  profit  of  about  one  and  three-quarters 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  recent  action  of  five 
commercial  bodies  of  Philadelphia.  The  Philadelphia  Bourse,  Board 
of  Trade,  Maritime  Exchange,  Commercial  Exchange,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  jointly  filed  an  appeal  to  Congress  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Government  War-Risk  Bureau.  The  resolutions 
signed  by  the  president  of  each  body  point  out  that  this  Government 
bureau  has  done  effective  work  and  been  successful  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  The  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  in  a  separate 
communication,  states  that,  while  the  bourse  disagrees  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  Government  insurance,  the  American  Merchant  Marine  has  so 
come  to  lean  upon  the  bureau  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  discontinue  it. 

Many  States  have  already  provision  for  the  payment  by  the  State 
of  mothers'  pensions.  Twenty-two  States,  at  the  last  account  before 
me,  had  passed  some  law  for  aid  to  dependent  mothers.  Thus  we 
have  in  nearly  half  our  States  now  a  form,  and  a  most  beneficent  and 
necessary  form  of  social  insurance,  and  surely  common  sense  must 
approve  this  scheme.  No  search  can  find  and  no  system  can  provide 
anyone  who  will  do  so  much  for  a  baby,  do  it  so  well,  or  do  it  so  cheaply 
as  that  baby's  mother,  and  even  our  organized  charities,  in  this  age  of 
cold  calculation,  have  discovered  from  a  scientific  study  of  the  facts 
that  a  little  child  needs  to  be  loved.  Children  can  not  be  made  into 
real  human  beings  by  any  mechanical  brooder  system  of  institutional 
care.  God  himself  invented  "mother's  knee"  and  mothers'  pensions 
are,  to  my  mind,  quite  better  evidence  of  national  piety  than  the  dec- 
laration of  it  we  make  on  our  coins. 

LEGISLATION. 

There  has  been  no  change  or  amendment  in  the  insurance  laws  of 
the  District  during  the  past  year.  Our  laws  reflect  none  of  the  ad- 
vances made  in  supervision  since  the  epoch-making  year  1905.  This 
department  was  the  last  of  all  the  State  departments  to  be  established 
and  its  laws  are  the  most  fragmentary  and  inadequate  of  any  I  have 
compared  them  with. 

The  fact  that  insurance  has  for  many  years  and,  in  a  series  of  deci- 
sions by  the  Supreme  Court,  been  decicled  to  be  simply  a  personal 
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contract  and  not  commerce  has  made  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of 
the  business  a  State  and  not  a  Federal  concern;  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  buy  it  in  other  forms  than  guar- 
anty or  surety  has  naturally  led  to  its  neglect  by  Congress. 

It  would  be  against  public  policy  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
insure  its  property,  as  a  loss  would  be  distributed  among  a  smaller 
number  of  people  than  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  whole 
body  of  contributors  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  The  chief 
need  of  legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  the  protection  of  the  good 
name  of  the  one  city  enjoying  the  direct  legislation  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  District  of  Columbia — city  of  Washington — being  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  the  United  States  Congress  being  the  sole  legis- 
lative power,  the  people  throughout  the  country  naturally  expect  a 
higher  standard  of  business  from  Washington  than  anywhere  else. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  are  few  States  where  the  incorporation  laws 
are  so  lax. 

This  makes  it  perfectly  easy  for  designing  and  unscrupulous  men  to 
fleece  people  throughout  the  country  by  leading  them  to  believe  that 
the  business  concerns  they  are  dealing  with  are  under  the  watchful 
scrutiny  of  Congress  and  of  the  United  States  Government,  here  at  the 
Nation's  home,  whereas  the  facts  are  that  corporations  are  under  the 
least  possible  regulation  or  scrutiny  here. 

Because  this  is  the  National  Capital,  and  for  reasons  given  before, 
Congress  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  particularly  careful  to  allow 
nothing  to  be  done  by  corporations,  with  the  sanction  of  the  law  here, 
which  will  lessen  the  patriotic  pride  of  Americans  in  the  Federal 
Government  or  weaken  their  confidence  in  the  high  integrity  of 
Congress. 

In  my  judgment,  no  corporation  in  Washington  should  be  allowed 
to  use  in  its  advertising  "  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Congress." 

There  are  some  old  charters  granted  by  Congress  and  companies 
having  them  have  a  right  to  state  "  Chartered  by  Congress    *    *  *." 

But  concerns  incorporated  under  the  Code  of  the  District  should 
be  limited  to  stating  " Incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
not  be  allowed  to  say  "  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Congress." 

I  think  also  that  all  such  names  as  "  United  States,"  "  Federal," 
" Federal  Reserve,"  " Congressional,"  etc.,  should  be  prohibited  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

They  are  of  no  advantage  to  a  sound  and  legitimate  corporation. 
They  are  frequently  used  to  mislead  the  people  throughout  the 
country  by  corporations  which  have  little  except  the  English  language 
as  an  asset. 

In  a  bill  already  transmitted  by  you  to  both  House  and  Senate  are 
a  few  simple  and  necessary  restrictions  on  insurance  corporations. 
The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  promotion  of  new  insurance  com- 
panies. I  am  submitting  herewith  (see  Appendix)  the  report  of  this 
department  on  the  examination  of  the  National  Capital  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  which  shows  the  need  for  such  a  law  more  convincingly  than 
any  argument  I  could  make. 

I  have  given  the  facts  in  some  detail  in  regard  to  the  life  and  fire 
situation  between  1870  and  1880  which  resulted  in  laws  intended  to 
safeguard  the  solvency  of  insurance  companies  in  this  country. 
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In  insurance,  education  must  precede  legislation,  and  facts  and 
events  are  after  all  the  great  educators  of  the  race. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to-day  to  realize  how  rapidly  the  American 
people  were  educated  regarding  insurance  between  1870  and  1880. 
The  failure  of  something  like  50  life  companies,  among  the  largest 
in  the  country,  and  64  fire  companies  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  rapid 
education. 

The  Armstrong  investigation,  with  other  State  investigations  fol- 
lowing, in  1905,  resulted  in  still  further  educating  the  American 
people  regarding  life  insurance.  One  result  of  this  has  been  laws 
looking  toward  placing  the  system  of  fraternal  insurance  on  a  solid 
and  permanent  foundation. 

The  future  of  fraternal  insurance  is  a  question  to  which  people  are 
giving  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  In  theory,  at  least,  these 
societies  are  democratically  managed.  They  have  a  representative 
form  of  government.  They  have  had  less  regulation  by  the  State 
than  any  other  form  of  insurance. 

Their  history  dates  in  large  part  from  the  disasters  which  overtook 
the  old  line  life  companies  in  1870.  But  their  foundation,  theoretic- 
ally unsound,  has  proven  practically  unworkable. 

In  an  appendix  to  this  report,  I  am  printing  a  report  of  the  exami- 
nation by  this  department  of  the  Royal  Benefit  Society,  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  fraternal  beneficial 
association.  No  words  that  I  could  say,  or  that  anyone  else  could 
say,  would  be  so  powerful  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  stricter 
laws  regulating  fraternal  societies  than  the  recital  of  facts  contained 
in  that  examination.  Our  law  relating  to  fraternal  insurance  is  in- 
adequate in  the  extreme.    (See  Appendix  B.) 

There  is  no  supervision  over  the  formation  or  promotion  of  insur- 
ance concerns,  and  no  supervision  or  control  over  their  rates  after- 
wards. When  stock  companies  are  impaired  to  the  extent  of  25 
per  cent  of  their  capital  stock  the  superintendent  of  insurance  must 
suspend  their  license  to  write  business  and  after  60  days,  if  such 
impairment  is  not  made  good,  revoke  it. 

The  superintendent  is  as  powerless  at  the  hour  of  death  as  at  the 
hour  of  birth  of  a  company. 

If  the  examination  by  this  department  of  a  company  shows  it  to 
be  hopelessly  insolvent  the  superintendent  is  not  authorized  to  apply 
to  the  court  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver. 

Unless  some  claimant  applies  for  a  receiver  the  assets  may  be 
steadily  or  rapidly  dissipated  and  the  corpse  dry  up  and  blow  away 
without  any  formal  legal  burial. 

The  law  does  give  the  right  of  examination,  and  this  results  in 
publicity.  But  it  is  frequently  after  much  unnecessary  loss  has  been 
inflicted  on  honest  but  credulous  persons. 

Insurance  is  a  peculiar  business.  As  a  business  it  resolves  itself 
into  the  selling  of  indemnity,  selling  a  promise. 

Buying  an  insurance  policy  is  not  like  buying  a  horse  or  a  suit  of 
clothes — the  quality  of  the  indemnity  is  unseen  and  can  not  be  told 
by  examining  the  policy.  To  the  layman  all  policies  look  alike. 
The  contracts  in  form  and  wording  are  often  identical,  whereas  the 
assets  behind  these  contracts  may  be  very  dissimilar. 
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From  the  very  nature  of  the  situation  the  average  purchaser  of 
insurance  is  unable  to  protect  himself  against  imposition  or  to  know 
definitely  what  his  protection  really  is.  Thus  insurance  departments 
are  the  agencies  created  by  the  people  to  do  for  them  what  they  can 
not  individually  do  for  themselves. 

These  departments  have  authority  to  examine  the  books  and 
accounts  of  companies;  value  the  assets;  determine  the  liabilities 
and  report  to  the  public  the  condition  and  ability  of  companies  to 
carry  out  their  contracts  and  to  refuse  insolvent  or  unstable  com- 
panies license  to  transact  business.  The  more  recent  tendency  in 
most  States  is  toward  the  use  of  the  regulative  power  of  the  depart- 
ments to  insure  equitable  practices,  and  reasonable  rates  as  well  as 
solvency. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  section  651  of  the  Code  of  Laws 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  department  reported  to  your  honor- 
able board  on  March  30  last  the  financial  condition  of  all  insurance 
companies  and  associations  licensed  to  transact  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  December  31,  1915,  by  simply  showing  their 
assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus.  The  financial  statements  submitted 
by  the  companies  have  since  been  carefully  audited  and  corrected, 
and  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit  in  statistical  and  detailed  form 
a  report  of  the  financial  status  and  business  of  said  companies  for 
the  calendar  year  1915. 

LICENSE  FEES  AND  TAXES  COLLECTED  IN  1915. 

There  was  collected  during  1915  for  license  fees  $19,509.76  and 
for  taxes  $86,548.83,  making  a  total  of  $106,058.59,  as  follows: 

Source: 

Companies  and  associations   $2,  360.  06 

Principal  agents   9,  779.  24 

Solicitors   5,  98I.  61 

Brokers   1,  308.  35 

Assignments   80.  50 

Total   19,509.76 

Taxes  collected  in  1915   86,  548.  83 

Grand  total   106,058.59 

The  above  shows  an  increase  in  license  fees  and  assignments  of 
$978.15  and  taxes  of  $2,307.33. 

EXPENDITURES  IN  1915. 

During  1915  the  total  expenses  of  operating  the  department  were 
as  follows: 

Salaries: 

Regular  employees   $8  820.  00 

Temporary  clerks   1  054.00 

Contingent  expenses   845  16 

Total   10:719. 16 

PREMIUMS  AND  LOSSES  PAID  AND  INSURANCE  WRITTEN  IN   THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  IN  1915. 

There  was  paid  in  premiums  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  insur- 
ance of  all  kinds  during  1915  $7,560,515.39;  losses  paid  in  the  Dis- 
trict by  all  companies  and  associations  amounted  to  $3,194,853.05; 
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the  amount  of  insurance  written  during  the  year,  exclusive  of 
casualty,  was  $493,919,911.38. 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  LIABILITIES,  AND  SURPLUS. 

The  assets  of  all  insurance  companies  and  associations  transacting 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  December  31,  1915,  amounted 
to  $5,720,742,079;  liabilities,  $4,680,011,198.69;  surplus,  including 
capital,  $1,040,730,880.31. 

LICENSES  ISSUED  TO  COMPANIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA. 

Life  insurance  companies: 

Local,  stock   1 

Domestic — 

Mutual   19 

Stock   21 

  41 

Fraternal  beneficial  associations: 

Local   9 

Domestic   30 

  39 

Health,  accident,  and  life  associations  (sec.  653): 

Local   4 

Domestic   5 

  9 

Casualty  insurance  companies: 

Local...   3 

Domestic   41 

Foreign   5 

  49 

Fire  insurance  companies: 
Local — 

Stock   7 

Mutual   3 

  10 

Domestic — 

Stock   71 

Mutual   2 

Lloyds   1 

  74 

Foreign  stock   32 

116 

Total   254 

The  following  companies  were  admitted  to  the  District  during  1915: 

Life  insurance  companies: 

May  12,  1915.— Merchants  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

October  11,  1915.— Atlantic  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

October  11,  1915.— American  National  Insurance  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Health,  accident,  and  life  insurance  company  (sec.  653): 

September  2,  1915. — Old  Dominion  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Casualty  insurance  companies: 

April  17,  1915.— Zurich  Accident  and  Liability  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.),  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

April  26,  1915—  Equitable  Accident  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

November  19,  1915.— London  and  Lancashire  Indemnity  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fire  insurance  companies : 

February  3,  1915.— General  Fire  Assurance  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

February  8,  1915.— Imperial  Assurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

February  3,  1915.— Peoples  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

February  8,  1915.— Concordia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

February  27,  1915.— Mechanics  and  Traders  Insurance  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Fire  insurance  companies — Continued. 

March  22,  1915. — Marine  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.),  London,  England. 

September  21,  1915. — Vulcan  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

October  19,  1915. — American  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fraternal  beneficial  association: 

September  7,  1915. — Southern  Woodmen,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  following  companies  applied  for  licenses  to  transact  business 
in  the  District  during  the  year,  but  licenses  were  either  refused  by 
the  department  or  applications  withdrawn  by  companies: 

March  15,  1915. — Eastern  Casualty  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  8,  1915. — National  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Burlington.  Iowa. 

September  20,  1915. — Pennsylvania  Indemnity  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  following  companies  withdrew  or  reinsured  during  1915: 

Life  company: 

United  States  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  withdrew  from  the  District 
September  2,  1915. 
Health,  accident,  and  life  insurance  associations  (sec.  653): 

American  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  affairs  of 
company  taken  over  by  the  New  York  insurance  department  June  29,  1915. 
Merchants  Life  Association,  Burlington,  Iowa,  changed  from  life  association  to 
legal  reserve  company  under  the  name  of  the  Merchants  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Fraternal  beneficial  association: 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World.  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  name  changed  to  The 
Women's  Benefit  Association  of  the  Maccabees  October  8,  1915. 
Casualty  insurance  companies: 

New  England  Casualty  Co..  Boston,  Mass.;  name  changed  to  New  England 

Equitable  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  24,  1915. 
Columbia  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  reinsured  its  risks  in 
the  New  York  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.  July  12,  1915. 
Fire  insurance  companies: 

Citizens  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  did  not  apply  for  renewal  of 
license  May  1,  1915. 

Dixie  Fire  insurance  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  reinsured  all  liabilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Janu- 
ary 30,  1915. 

North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  name  changed  to  Mer- 
cantile Insurance  Co.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  10,  1915. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  insurance  companies  and  associations  wore  examined 
by  this  department  during  the  year: 

February  10,  1915.—  Columbia  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

February  15,  1915.— Home  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March  30,  1915.— Peoples  Mutual  Benefit  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  7,  1915.— Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Malachites  of  the  World,  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  8,  1915. — National  Benefit  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  24,  1915. — National  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

July  12,  1915.— Capital  City  Benefit  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

November  5,  1915. — Capital  City  Benefit  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

November  6,  1915.— Royal  Order  of  Jonavid  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

November  15,  1915.—  Provident  Relief  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  13,  1915. — Richmond  Beneficial  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Ya 

December  15,  1915.— Commercial  National  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  27,  1915. — Home  Beneficial  Association,  Richmond,  Va. 

December  27,  1915. — Old  Dominion  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Norfolk,  Ya. 

December  28,  1915.— Knights  of  Industry,  Washington,'  D.  C. 

December  29,  1915.— Continental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  F.  Nesbit, 
Superintendent. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Department  op  Insurance  op  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  June  5,  1915. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Gentlemen:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  report  to  you  immediately  certain  facts  revealed 
by  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  National  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

This  company's  stock  is  now  being  sold  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  possibly  other  States. 

This  company  filed  its  articles  of  incorporation  November  7,  1914. 

They  provided  for  $25,000  capital  stock,  par  value  of  each  share  $10;  to  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  to  a  capital  stock  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Also  that  "  there  shall  be  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  15  trustees  or  directors  of  said 
company,  and  the  number  of  trustees  who  shall  manage  the  concerns  of  the  company 
for  the  first  year  is  5." 

The  company  in  November,  1914,  authorized  the  sale  of  its  stock  at  the  price  of 
$20  per  share.  For  each  share  $10  was  to  become  part  of  the  permanent  capital  stock, 
$5  was  to  become  part  of  the  permanent  surplus  of  the  company,  and  $5  per  share  was 
to  be  paid  for  organization  expenses  of  every  kind  and  description. 

The  stock-subscription  agreement  set  out  fully  this  plan  and  was  not  open  to  other 
criticism  than  the  use  of  one-fourth  of  the  entire  subscription  for  promotion  expenses 
and  the  practice  of  taking  all  this  in  cash  out  of  the  first  payment,  even  when  this  was 
the  full  amount  collected. 

A  copy  of  this  agreement  is  attached,  marked  "Exhibit  A." 

Under  this  the  company  operated  from  early  in  November,  1914,  until  practically 
May  1,  1915,  and  secured  approximately  113  subscriptions  on  this  subscription  agree- 
ment, the  total  number  of  shares  of  stock  subscribed  for  being  6,327. 

I  asked  for  the  minute  book  of  the  company  May  27,  but  did  not  get  possession  of  it 
until  June  1.  Between  November  7,  1914,  and  April  23,  1915,  the  minutes  show 
numerous  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  board  and  officers,  but  no  attempt  to  do  any 
other  business  than  sell  stock  seems  to  have  been  made. 

On  Friday,  April  23,  1915,  a  meeting  was  held,  the  minutes  of  which  cover  26  pages. 
An  examination  of  these  pages  shows  resolutions,  contracts,  and  agreements  which  are 
little  less  than  astounding. 

The  original  contract  for  selling  stock  with  A  lr.  C.  W.  Walker  was  canceled  and  a 
new  contract  made  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Power,  in  which  the  company  agrees  to  sell  him 
or  his  nominees  or  assigns  all  the  unsold  stock  of  the  company,  not  exceeding  $1,000,000, 
par  value  at  $12  per  share,  the  company  "to  receive  and  accept  individual  signed 
subscriptions  to  said  shares  of  the  capital  stock  in  such  numbers  and  to  such  amounts 
as  may  be  tendered  to  it  by  said  party,  his  nominees  or  assigns,  from  time  to  time, 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $2  per  share." 

It  was  further  agreed  that  "should  any  condition  or  contingency  arise  whereby  the 
directors  of  the  company  should  deem  it  advisable  or  desirable  to  abrogate  the  same, 
there  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  nominees  or  assigns,  the 
sum  of  $75,000  liquidating  damages. a' 

This  seems  to  be  very  one  sided,  as  there  is  no  penalty  other  than  the  termination 
of  the  contract,  so  far  as  the  party  taking  the  option  is  concerned.  This  is,  in  my 
judgment,  not  a  contract  of  sale,  which  it  pretends  to  be,  but  it  is  in  realty  an  option. 
On  this  point,  however,  I  suggest  a  legal  opinion. 

I  append  a  copy  of  this  agreement,  marked  "Exhibit  B.r 

I  recommend  its  reference  to  the  corporation  counsel  as  to  its  real  nature. 

This  contract  was  assigned  to  the  National  Capital  Life  Agency  (Inc.).  This 
agency  has  chosen  a  name  so  similar  to  the  National  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.  as  to 
readily  lead  the  uninformed  person  solicited  to  assume  their  close  relationship,  if  not 
their  identity.  The  agency,  however,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware, 
with  a  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  $3,000,  and  $1,000  set  out  as  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  with  which  it  will  commence  business. 

A  certified  copv  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  National  Capital  Life 
Agency  (Inc.),  under  seal  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Delaware,  is  hereto  attached, 
marked  "Exhibit  C.i' 
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It  next  resolved  to  create  a  board  of  governors  (copy  of  the  contract  being  attached 
hereto,  marked  "Exhibit  Da')  limited  to  200  members  in  the  United  States,  and 
appointed  by  the  National  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  "The 
board  of  governors  shall  represent  the  stockholders  and  govern  and  control  the  policy 
of  the  company  *  *  *."  "There  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  in  trust  for  account 
of  the  board  of  governors  a  fund  made  up  of  and  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  all  first-year  cash 
premiums  and  in  addition  thereto  2\  per  cent  of  all  second  and  subsequent  years' 
premiums  on  the  entire  business  of  the  company.*'  Attached  to  this  specimen 
contract  were  40  coupons,  the  first  maturing  January  1,  1917,  the  fortieth  maturing 
January  1, 1956,  guaranteeing  to  the  holder  his  share  of  said  fund  on  the  1st  of  January 
of  each  year.  The  manifest  illegality  of  appointing  men  to  represent  the  stockholders 
and  control  the  stockholders'  company  is  apparent.  There  seems  to  be  no  provision 
that  the  persons  so  named  and  holding  these  coupons  shall  remain  stockholders  to 
share  in  the  profits  thus  provided  for.  The  application  for  membership  to  the  board 
of  governors  is  set  out  in  the  minutes  in  connection  with  the  subscription  agreement. 
I  am  informed  not  many  of  these  applications  for  membership  have  been  made  and 
accepted  by  the  company. 

There  is  a  bank  deposit  agreement  set  out  (copy  of  which  is  attached  to  this  report 
and  marked  "Exhibit  Er)  which  provides,  among  other  things,  "Second:  That  the 
insurance  company,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors,  agrees  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  full  legal  reserve  on  all  business  produced  by  the  county  in  which 
its  depository  bank  is  located  shall  be  invested  by  the  bank  in  county  bonds,  mort- 
gages, and  other  securities  that  meet  the  requirements  of  the  insurance  laws  of  the 
District  and  the  approval  of  the  insurance  commissioner.  Said  investments  to  net 
the  insurance  company  5  per  cent,  and  the  company  agrees  to  pay  the  bank  all  interest 
which  may  accrue  over  and  above  the  sum  of  5  per  cent,  net,  on  said  investments  as 
its  compensation  for  selecting  and  recommending  said  investments." 

There  seems  to  be  no  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  guarantee  such  invest- 
ments, and  just  why  the  bank  through  which  a  loan  of  a  company's  money  is  made 
should  receive  part  of  the  interest  paid  on  such  loan  each  year  is  not  plain  to  me,  and 
I  doubt  if  it  would  be  to  the  stockholders  whose  money  was  thus  put  out. 

There  appears  a  quite  astonishing  resolution  or  agreement  in  which  it  is  proposed 
that  the  National  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.  shall  agree  to  sell  certain  shares  sub- 
scribed to  by  parties  throughout  the  country  at  a  price  of  $20  per  share  on  or  before 
May  1,  1916,  these  shares  being  under  this  agreement  purchased  at  $16  per  share 
from  the  agency.  This  profit  of  $4  per  share,  it  is  stipulated,  shall  be  reinvested  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  at  S20  per  share. 

Copy  of  this  agreement  is  attached  hereto,  marked  "Exhibit  F." 

The  company  then  makes  an  agency  agreement  (copy  of  which  is  attached,  marked 
"Exhibit  Ga')  with  the  National  Capital  Life  Agency  providing  that  the  agency  shall 
have  charge  of  the  underwriting  of  the  company,  handle  all  its  agency  and  policy 
department,  and  receive  90  per  cent  of  the  first  year's  premiums  on  ordinary  life 
and  limited  payments  exceeding  20  payments,  and  20-payment  term,  life,  and 
endowment  policies;  80  per  cent  of  the  first  year's  premiums  on  15-payment  term, 
life,  and  endowment  policies;  and  70  per  cent  of  the  first  year's  premiums  on  10-pay- 
ment  term,  life,  and  endowment  policies;  and  a  commission  of  10  per  cent  "of  all 
second  and  subsequent  years  premiums  collected  and  paid  to  the  first  party  for  the 
life  of  all  policies  written  under  this  contract." 

This  agreement  provides  that  the  agency  write  three  millions  of  insurance  within 
one  year  after  the  company  receives  its  license  to  do  business  and  there  are  other 
agreements  and  stipulations.  This  contract  is  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  so 
long  as  the  conditions  herein  are  fulfilled. 

There  follows  resolutions  providing  for  a  board  of  legal  advisers,  not  exceeding 
200,  who  are  presumably  to  share  in  the  profits,  something  after  the  manner  of  the 
board  of  governors,  and  another  resolution  provides  for  and  authorizes  the  selection, 
from  the  stockholders  in  the  medical  profession,  of  a  board  of  medical  directors,  not 
exceeding  200.  Certificates  of  membership  are  said  to  be  "hereto  affixed,"  but  there 
were  no  copies  in  the  minutes  of  these  membership  certificates.  This  department 
has  asked  for  copies  of  these  certificates  and  has  been  advised  that  they  were  not 
yet  available. 

An  examination  fails  to  show  that  either  the  president  or  the  treasurer  or  the  sec- 
retary present  at  this  meeting  had  subscribed  to  any  stock  in  this  company  If  they 
had  even  one  or  two  shares  they  had  paid  no  money  for  them 

The  similarity  of  the  name  of  the  selling  agency  and  the  name  of  the  insurance 
company  is  in  itself  confusing  to  the  subscriber  to  stock  and  liable  to  be  misleading 
to  the  parties  solicited  for  subscriptions.  The  agency  is  practically  without  financial 
responsibility,  considering  the  magnitude  of  its  undertaking  in  marketing  practically 
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a  million  dollars  of  stock.  The  contract  above  referred  to  provides  for  such  a  tre- 
mendous expense  covering  the  first  year  of  the  company's  business  that  the  inability 
of  the  company  to  succeed  under  such  a  handicap  is  hardly  open  to  doubt. 

Parties  solicited  to  buy  stock  told  me  of  representations  made  to  them  to  induce 
them  to  purchase  stock  which  are  of  questionable  legality  and- which  certainly  can 
not  be  carried  out  by  the  National  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.  as  a  going  concern 
operating  under  the  supervision  of  this  department,  and  I  doubt  if  any  company 
could  get  a  license  in  any  State  with  these  contracts  outstanding. 

I  have  been  furnished  by  the  selling  agency  with  a  list  of  the  numbers  of  the  sub- 
scriptions taken,  the  amounts  each  one  is  for,  and  showing  the  amount  which  is  paid 
on  account.  This  amount,  already  paid,  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  $20,000  and  is 
practically  that  portion  of  the  price  for  which  the  stock  is  sold  which  they  expect  to 
receive  for  their  services.  There  is  also  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  company  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  selling  agents,  due  the  company,  according  to  their  report,  $3,731. 

I  have  written  to  the  banks  named  as  depositories  (some  12  in  number)  to  send  me 
a  statement  of  the  amount  on  deposit  in  each  to  the  credit  of  the  company. 

When  I  have  completed  my  examination  and  have  the  full  and  exact  data  I  will 
submit  it  to  the  commissioners,  but  the  situation  seemed  to  me  one  which  should 
immediately  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body. 

The  resolution  providing  for  a  board  of  governors,  if  carried  out,  together  with  the 
board  of  medical  directors  and  board  of  legal  advisers,  would,  in  my  opinion,  make 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  insurance  company  impossible  from  the  standpoint 
of  expenses  alone.  It  is  contrary  to  every  principal  of  good  management  that  men 
should  be  appointed  to  such  a  board  of  governors  "who  shall  represent  the  stock- 
holders and  govern  and  control  the  policy  of  the  company."  The  stockholders 
have,  and  should  have,  the  right  to  decide  themselves  who  shall  represent  them  and 
who  shall  govern  and  control  the  policy  of  the  company. 

This  resale  contract,  copy  of  which  I  submit  herewith,  seems  to  me  entirely  out- 
side of  the  powers  of  the  National  Capital  Life  or  any  other  insurance  company.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  illegal,  but  you  should  have  the  advice  and  opinion  of  counsel 
on  this  point. 

As  to  the  question  whether  or  not  such  promises  as  appointment  to  the  board  of 
governors  held  out  to  induce  stockholders  to  make  subscriptions  to  stock  is  a  viola- 
tion of  law,  I  am  not  competent  to  answer.  I  would  suggest  that  this  matter  be 
referred  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  his  opinion. 

I  suggest  that  this  entire  matter  be  referred  to  the  proper  legal  authorities  for  an 
opinion,  that  this  department  may  be  advised  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken  in 
the  premises. 

I  may  add  that  since  April  23  the  stock  sales  have  been  made  on  a  different  sub- 
scription blank  than  that  used  before,  and  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  latter  subscription 
blank  in  which  the  name  of  the  National  Capital  Life  Agency  (Inc.)  appears  along 
with  the  name  of  the  National  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.  The  total  sales  made  under 
this  second  form  of  subscription  are,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  760  in  number. 
The  price  of  subscriptions  seems  to  be  $20,  although  the  company  is  only  to  receive 
$12  per  share  and  not  $15  as  under  the  first  subscription. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)         C.  F.  Nesbit,  Superintendent. 


Department  of  Insurance  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  June  24,  1915. 

Hon.  Chas.  F.  Nesbit, 

Superintendent  of  Insurance,  District  of  Columbia. 
Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  direction,  I  called  yesterday  on  the  present  officers  of 
the  National  Capital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
papers  and  assets  recently  turned  over  to  them  by  the  National  Capital  Life  Agency 
(Inc.). 

The  papers  consisted  of  subscription  agreements  to  purchase  stock  in  the  insurance 
company  and  lists  and  card  records  of  same.  The  assets  amount  to  $2,961,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  Union  Savings  Bank  on  June  17,  the  day  of  delivery  to  the  treasurer. 
The  bank  balance  has  been  verified  at  the  bank,  and  I  learn  that  there  is  an  additional 
account  of  $2,576  in  the  company's  name,  but  that  this  latter  account  is  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  incorporators  of  the  company,  while  the  $2,961  account  is  subject  to  the 
order  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Grandfield,  treasurer. 
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I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Richmond,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stillings,  Mr.  Grandfield, 
and  Mr.  Woolfolk,  who  assisted  me  in  this  examination,  that  the  resignations  of  Messrs. 
Merriam  and  Warden,  as  president  and  secretary,  respectively,  were  accepted  by  the 
board  of  directors  on  June  11  and  at  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Stillings  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Grandfield  was  elected  treasurer;  and  that  the  board  now  consists  of 
Messrs.  Stillings,  Richmond,  Grandfield,  Jesse  D.  Price,  and  W.  M.  Cooper,  although 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Price  no  acceptance  has  as  yet  been  received.  Mr.  Richmond  also 
stated  that  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  Messrs.  Coy,  Crosson,  and  DeLashmutt,  amount- 
ing to  one  share  each,  had  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Stillings,  Mr.  Grandfield,  and  himself, 
one  share  each,  but  there  was  no  record  of  such  transfer  on  the  card  accounts,  his  expla- 
nation being  that  the  cards  had  been  in  his  possession  too  short  a  time  for  him  to  post 
these  changes. 

A  check  of  the  subscription  agreements  shows  that  there  were  6,327  shares  sold  on 
the  basis  of  $20  per  share,  $  10  of  which  was  to  go  into  the  capital  stock  account,  $5  to  the 
surplus  account,  and  $5  for  organization  expenses.  There  were  no  signed  agreements 
covering  2.500  of  this  group,  but  an  agreement  is  incorporated  in  the  minute  book  pre- 
viously exhibited,  which  covers  2,496  shares,  and  the  full  payments  of  $20  per  share  is 
shown  on  the  card  record  for  each  of  the  other  four  shares.  These  subscription  agree- 
ments appear  to  show  first  payments  amounting  to  $22,791  and  payments  due  amount- 
ing to  $78,789.  In  the  case  of  the  subscription  for  2,496  shares  referred  to  above,  the 
first  payment  is  shown  at  $2,496  and  the  amount  due  at  $22,464.  which  would  indicate 
that  this  sale  was  made  on  a  basis  of  $10  per  share,  instead  of  $20  as  set  out  in  the 
agreement. 

Since  the  contract  entered  into  on  April  23.  1915,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  stock 
has  been  sold  on  a  basis  to  net  the  company  $12  per  share  instead  of  $15  per  share  as 
set  out  above.  Under  this  arrangement  I  find,  according  to  the  subscription  agree- 
ments, that  1,721  shares  have  been  sold  on  which  first  payments  amounting  to  $14,710 
appear  to  have  been  made  and  $17,710  to  be  due  on  May  1,1916.  In  this  group  there 
is  one  subscription  for  100  shares  on  which  $500  has  been  paid,  $500  due  August  15, 
1915,  and  $1 ,000  due  May  1,  1916.  This  is  shown  in  the  list  as  $1 .000  paid  and  $1 ,000 
due.  There  is  another  block  of  500  shares,  which  was  sold  at  $16  per  share,  under  a 
"resale"  contract,  by  which  the  insurance  company  agrees  to  sell  this  stock  for  the 
subscriber  by  May  1,  1916,  at  $20  per  share,  provided  the  profit  of  $4  per  share  is 
invested  in  stock  of  the  insurance  company  and  the  subscriber  will  aid  in  selling  stock 
and  furthering  the  interests  of  the  company.  In  this  case  $3,000  is  shown  as  the 'first 
payment  and  $5,000  as  due.  In  all  other  subscriptions  in  this  group  half  of  the  sub- 
scribed price  of  $20  per  share  is  shown  as  paid  and  half  as  still  due.  Twelve  of  the 
subscriptions  in  this  group  bear  notations  showing  the  acceptance  of  the  subscribers 
as  holders  of  board  of  governors'  contracts,  two  as  holders  of  medical  directors'  con- 
tracts, and  one  as  a  holder  of  a  legal  adviser's  contract.  In  most  cases  an  acceptance 
signed  by  two  officers  of  the  insurance  company  is  attached  to  the  subscription  agree- 
ment. These  special  contracts  are  referred  to  in  the  minute  book  and  have  already 
come  to  your  attention.  Under  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  subscriber 
for  2.496  shares,  referred  to  under  the  discussion  of  the  first  group,  was  relieved  from  his 
subscription  and  his  stock  ordered  sold,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  second  group  has  been 
treated  as  resale  of  this  stock.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  1 .72 1  shares  comprising 
this  group  are  in  reality  a  part  of  the  2,496  shares  in  the  first  group,  and  this  being  the 
case  the  company  has  only  obtained  subscriptions  for  5,552  shares. 

The  card  records  showed  total  subscriptions  of  $76,620  and  payments  credited  amount- 
ing to  $18,645.  This  does  not  balance  with  the  subscription  agreements,  because  the 
cards  do  not  show  the  subscription  of  2,496  shares  previously  referred  to,  nor  any  of  the 
shares  referred  to  herein  as  the  "second  group. "  The  payments  credited  on  the  cards 
do  not  agree  with  the  subscription  agreements,  but  this  is  partly  due  to  subsequent 
payments  having  been  made  since  the  filing  of  the  agreements,  and  in  other  cases  to 
variance  between  the  credits. 

Mr.  Grandfield  stated  that  none  of  the  notes,  which  have  been  taken  in  partial  or  full 
payment  for  stock,  were  turned  over  to  him  by  the  selling  agents. 

In  a  visit  to  the  offices  of  the  selling  agents  recently  the  subscription  agreements  were 
examined  by  me,  but,  although  it  is  dated  May  25,  1915,  the  agreement  to  purchase 
500  shares  under  the  "resale"  contract,  which  is  particularly  referred  to  under  the 
discussion  of  the  second  group,  was  not  exhibited  to  me  at  that  time 
Respectfully  submitted. 

.  ,  (Signed)  W.  S.  Hall,  Examiner. 

Approved: 

(Signed)         C.  F.  Nesbit,  Superintendent. 
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Department  op  Insurance  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  December  23,  1914. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  ordered  the  Royal  Benefit  Society,  of  this 
city,  to  discontinue  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  10th  day  of  November 
last,  and  received  an  acknowledgement  of  that  letter  from  the  national  president 
and  the  national  secretary,  saying: 

"We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  10,  1914,  and  in  reply 
desire  to  say  that  your  wishes  will  be  complied  with. 

"The  Royal  Benefit  Society  will  not  issue  or  do  any  more  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Without  going  into  all  the  details  of  the  report  of  the  examination  of  this  society, 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  features  of  the  reports,  made  by  this  and  other 
departments,  as  illustrating  most  graphically  the  need  of  additional  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  fraternal  insurance  associations. 

On  the  theory  that  fraternal  associations  are  mutual  and  cooperative  the  law  has 
not  given  the  same  specific  powers  to  insurance  departments  over  fraternal  associa- 
tions that  they  exercise  over  stock  companies.  The  result  has  been  that  in  many 
cases  individuals  operate  insurance  companies  under  the  guise  of  fraternals,  their  sole 
and  only  purpose  being  personal  gain  and  profit.  These  societies  are  not  really  con- 
trolled by  the  members  at  all,  and  this  society  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  great 
injustice  inflicted  by  this  method  on  innocent  members  of  the  community. 

The  Royal  Benefit  Society  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  November,  1897,  and  has  transacted  business  as  a  fraternal  beneficial 
association  here  and  in  a  number  of  the  States  since  that  time. 

Its  income  reached  the  figure  of  approximately  $300,000  in  a  single  year,  several 
years  ago.  In  1909  it  reinsured  the  members  of  the  American  Home  Circle,  a  fra- 
ternal beneficial  association  incorporated  and  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  Illinois. 
The  American  Home  Circle  was  reinsured  the  year  previous,  November  19,  1908,  by 
the  Fraternal  Tribunes,  another  Illinois  fraternal  beneficial  association.  Subsequently 
it  appears  that  funds  of  the  Fraternal  Tribunes  amounting  approximately  to  $57,000 
disappeared.  Dissensions  arose  between  the  officers  and  directors  of  these  two  soci- 
eties and  it  was  alleged  that  these  funds  were  misapplied.  The  disappearance  of 
these  funds  caused  a  great  deal  of  unfavorable  comment  and  the  matter  was  inves- 
tigated by  the  grand  jury  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  resulting  in  the  indictment  of  a  number 
of  persons.  Subsequently  it  appears  that  these  funds  referred  to  were  restored,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  state  with  any  degree  of  definiteness  just  who  restored  them. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  two  societies  was  canceled  or  rather  the  American  Home 
Circle  withdrew  from  the  agreement  in  July  or  August,  1911. 

The  officers  of  the  Fraternal  Tribunes  were,  from  November  19,  1908,  to  July  1, 
1909:  Thomas  W.  Wilson,  president;  M.  B.  Garber,  secretary;  G.  W.  Kenney,  attor- 
ney; C.  H.  Walters,  medical  director. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Home  Circle  after  the  amalgamation  with  the  Fra- 
ternal Tribunes  and  on  the  date  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  American  Home  Circle 
with  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  were:  Thomas  W.  Wilson,  president;  M.  B.  Garber, 
secretary;  G.  W.  Kenney,  attorney;  C.  H.  Walters,  medical  director;  S.  S.  MacElvain, 
treasurer. 

The  officers  of  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  after  the  amalgamation  with  the  American 
Home  Circle  were:  Thomas  W.  Wilson,  president;  M.  B.  Garber,  secretary;  G.  W. 
Kenney,  attorney;  C.  H.  Walters,  medical  director;  S.  S.  MacElvain,  treasurer. 

This  department  has  received  a  great  many  complaints  from  claimants  against  the 
Royal  Benefit  Society. 

These  were  so  numerous  when  I  first  took  charge  of  the  office  that  I  immediately 
undertook  an  examination  of  the  Royal  Benefit  Society. 

I  found  that  while  the  home  office  was  here,  a  branch  office  was  maintained  at 
Springfield,  111.,  where  all  of  the  business  that  was  formerly  the  business  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Circle  was  conducted,  being  now  a  branch  office  of  the  Royal  Benefit 
Society. 
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In  the  course  of  this  examination  I  found  that  one  set  of  books  were  kept  in  Wash- 
ington where  the  receipts  of  all  members  except  those  who  reported  to  Illinois  were 
kept.  That  this  home  office  paid  its  claims  and  expenses  here.  That  another  set  of 
books  were  kept  in  Springfield,  111.,  where  the  receipts  of  the  former  members  of  the 
American  Home  Circle  were  kept.  And  that  the  Illinois  branch  office  paid  its  claims, 
expenses,  salaries,  etc.,  through  that  branch  and  not  through  the  home  office.  Sub- 
sequently I  found  that  the  treasurer,  Charles  D.  Brainard,  kept  the  treasurer's  books 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  in  Peoria,  111. 

The  accounts  do  not  agree,  and  taking  the  years  1912  and  1913,  and  the  first  seven 
months  of  1914,  I  found  a  difference  between  the  treasurer's  books  in  Peoria  and  the 
receipt  books  at  Springfield  of  $7,273.79.  The  Springfield  receipt  books  showed  total 
receipts  of  $132,456.77,  while  the  treasurer's  books  at  Peoria  showed  receipts  of 
$139,730.74. 

The  books  in  Washington  as  to  receipts  and  disbursements  are  neatly  and  accu- 
rately kept  and  with  them  we  found  no  difficulty  or  difference. 

I  found  on  the  minute  books  under  date  of  October  11,  1911,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  following  minute: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  October  11,  1911. 

"A  quorum  of  the  executive  committee  was  present  at  the  meeting  held  this  day. 

"There  was  full  and  complete  discussion  and  consideration  of  suits  pending  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  the  funds  of  the  Famobrosis  division  now  on  deposit 
in  New  York  and  Washington  banks. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  moneys  of  the  society  held  for  the  payment  of  claims 
in  the  Famobrosis  division  and  on  deposit  in  the  New  York  and  Washington  banks 
were  tied  up  by  litigation  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  some  action  be  taken,  if 
possible,  to  relieve  the  situation.  Thereupon  it  was  duly  moved,  seconded,  and 
carried  that  the  national  president  take  steps  and  to  do  such  things  as  he  deemed 
necessary  to  effect  a  loan  or  loans  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  the  society  and  upon 
the  best  terms  possible  and  from  such  source  or  sources  as  might  be  available. 

"No  further  business  appearing,  the  executive  committee  adjourned." 

No  names  of  the  person  or  persons  present  are  given  and  the  minute  does  not  even 
show  the  signature  of  the  secretary. 

This  is  the  authority,  I  am  told,  for  borrowing  $25,000.  There  is  a  decided  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  fraternal  association  borrowing  anv  such  large 
sum  of  monev. 

An  examination  of  the  receipt  books  kept  in  Springfield,  at  the  end  of  the  accounts 
for  each  of  several  months,  show  items  written  in  pencil  "Borrowed  money."  The 
items  aggregate  for  the  year  1912,  $16,550;  for  1913,  $23,223.37;  and  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1914,  $2,474.56;  or  a  total  of  $42,247.93.  This  entire  amount  on  the  Spring- 
field book  is  in  pencil,  both  as  to  the  items  "Borrowed  money"  and  the  figures. 

On  the  treasurer's  book  kept  in  Peoria  there  are  items  in  ink  accounting  for  most 
of  these  pencil  memoranda,  and  additional  items  not  on  the  Springfield  books  at  all, 
although  the  amounts  do  not  always  agree;  for  instance,  in  the  Springfield  book, 
January,  1912,  appears  the  item  "Borrowed  monev,  $2,585";  in  the  treasurer's  book, 
kept  in  Peoria,  appears  this  item,  "January  18,  1912,  To  deposit,  check,  F.  H.  Lowe, 
trustee,  $5,585,"  a  difference  of  $3,000.  The  pass  book  with  the  Illinois  National 
Bank  shows  a  deposit,  January  18,  1912,  $5,585. 

There  are  other  differences,  but  none  so  large  as  this. 

The  total  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  books,  I  have  given  above. 

On  the  treasurer's  receipt  book  appears  at  different  places  the  following  items 
among  the  receipts: 

^eck,T.  W  W   1,000.00 

Check,  T.  W.  W   cot  on 

^eok.T.w.w  

Check,  T.  W.  W   t  nnn  nn 

Check,  T.  W.  W   '4nnon 

Check,  T.  W.  W   loooo 

JAune  1a  S*6^'  ?'  \'  KTe?£ne7   2,000.00 

Aug.  lb.  (  heck,  Anchor  Lite  Insurance  Co...  o  990  72 

\l'  nteC^,+0V,L-rP  T,C07ering  Anch°r  Life  No".  3998.'".'.*."."  "  500.00 
Oct.  18.  Check  to  C.  D.  B.  by  A  A  A  onn  on 

Dec.  22.  Check,  T.  W.  W.  (borrowed).." \  QOO  00 
Dec.  31.  Check    exchange   from   Indianapolis   on* 'Chicago  ' 
receipt  marked  borrowed  money   0    2  441  65 
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As  possibly  throwing  light  on  these  items  I  wish  to  say  that  among  the  other  com- 
plaints received  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Benefit  Society,  was  that  it  was  being 
used  in  the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  stock  of  the  American  Assurance  Association  of 
Arizona. 

This  complaint  was  accompanied  by  facsimile  letters  which  stated  that  the  Royal 
Benefit  Society  had  been  taken  over  by  the  American  Assurance  Association. 

Also  accompanying  this  complaint  were  circulars  which  indicated  a  very  close 
connection  between  the  American  Assurance  Association  and  the  Royal  Benefit 

Society. 

As  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  was  a  fraternal  beneficial  association,  and  theoretically, 
at  least,  controlled  by  its  members  and  not  operated  for  gain  or  profit,  I  could  not 
understand  how  it  could  be  "taken  over"  by  the  American  Assurance  Association 
which  investigation  showed  to  be  a  holding  corporation,  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
Arizona.  One  of  the  circulars,  distributed  in  Illinois  by  the  American  Assurance 
Association,  contains,  among  other  information,  the  following: 

"The  officers  of  the  American  Assurance  Association  are  now  the  officers  of  the 
Anchor  Life. 


"This  communication  is  signed:  'Othp  L.  Caldwell,  president  American  Assurance 
Association;   treasurer  the  Anchor  Life  Insurance  Co.;  director  Royal  Benefit 

Society.'  " 

In  view  of  this  information  the  above  entries  on  the  books  of  Chas.  D.  Brainard, 
treasurer  of  the  Royal  Benefit  Society,  seemed  to  me  to  require  explanation. 

I  have  called  on  the  president  of  the  Royal  Benefit  Society.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Wilson, 
for  an  explanation  and  in  reply  thereto  received  the  following  letter,  under  date  of 
December  14,  from  Springfield,  111.,  addressed  to  me  and  signed  by  Thomas  W.  Wilson, 
national  president: 

"Permit  us  again  to  briefly  outline  the  conditions  at  the  Springfield  branch  office. 
The  only  record  that  could  be  kept  in  the  Springfield  branch  office  from  work  origi- 
nated there  is  the  receipts  from  members  sent  to  that  office  and  the  disposition  of  those 
receipts. 

"Everything  in  that  office  was  laid  before  you  or  your  examiner,  including  all 
original  reports  and  the  book  records  of  the  same.  Those  records  were  all  kept  in  ink 
and  correctly  kept.  All  money  received  was  properly  entered  and  all  of  it  transmitted 
to  the  treasurer. 

"As  you  are  aware  from  our  statements  both  written  and  verbal,  after  the  record 
was  made  each  month  there  were  some  pencil  notations  made  below  the  footings, 
which  were  not  records  but  only  made  for  convenience.  Those  penciled  notations 
could  have  been  erased  before  showing  the  books  to  you,  but  as  stated  above,  every- 
thing was  laid  before  you,  and  we  think  if  you  make  any  reference  to  those  penciled 
notations  you  should  make  the  full  statement  in  accordance  with  the  above. 

"There  were  records  of  the  society  kept  both  in  Washington  and  Peoria  and  we 
know  no  reason  why  you  should  separate  any  of  those  records  in  a  final  examination. 

"It  has  already  been  shown  to  you  that  the  bank  book  kept  by  the  bank  in  Peoria 
was  an  original  record,  kept  outside  of  the  office  of  the  society,  and  that  it  and  the 
treasurer's  book  kept  at  Peoria  agree  and  show  that  the  money  received  by  the  treas- 
urer was  all  deposited  in  the  bank.  The  bank  deposits  made  by  the  treasurer  in 
Peoria  included  all  that  had  been  received,  entered,  and  transmitted  from  the  Spring- 
field office,  and  also  many  thousands  of  dollars  which  the  management  of  the  society 
secured  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  by  members.  A  difference  must  exist  between 
records  in  the  Springfield  branch  office  and  records  kept  in  Peoria  and  that  difference 
consists  entirely  of  the  money  secured  as  stated  above,  which  money  did  not  pass 
through  the  Springfield  branch  office  and  record  of  it  could  not  be  kept  in  Springfield." 

In  a  statement  in  the  Illinois  State  Register,  Springfield,  111.,  November  28,  given 
to  the  papers  by  Messrs,  T.  W.  Wilson  and  O.  L.  Caldwell,  they  state  that  in  April, 
1913,  the  American  Assurance  Association  purchased  a  little  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
Anchor  Life  stock  and  since  that  time  has  been  successfully  operating  that  company. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  ANCHOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Thos.  W.  Wilson.... 

Geo.  W.  Kenny  

Otho  L.  Caldwell.... 
Geo.  II.  Craft  

J.  M.  Wilson  

A.  G.  Murray  

Chas.  A.  Bookwalter 


Treasurer. 
Secretary. 


President. 
Vice  Presient. 


Geo.  W.  Kenney. 
A.  M.  Norman. 
August  M.  Kuhn. 
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They  made  no  reference  to  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  in  this  statement  and  Mr.  Wilson 
recently  stated  to  me  that  there  was  no  connection  between  the  American  Assurance 
Association  and  the  Royal  Benefit  Society. 

The  following  table  shows  the  certificates  in  force,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  Royal 
Benefit  Society,  and  this  was  to  me,  in  itself,  sufficient  reason  for  ordering  this  company 
to  discontinue  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CERTIFICATES. 


Year. 

In  force 
begin- 
ning of 
year. 

Written. 

Termi- 
nated. 

In  force 
at  end  of 
year. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

July  31,  1914  

13. 719 
19.833 
15. 772 
11.949 
7,355 

16. 175 
12.906 
5, 090 
2.454 
1.493 

10, 061 
16. 967 
11.048 
7.048 
2. 860 

19,833 
15, 772 
9, 814 
7,355 
5. 988 

$37,887.31 
29.782.41 
26. 9S0.  S9 
18.003.87 
9. 869. 38 
5,593.61 

$32,217.93 
51,761.42 
65.908.94 
74.251.19 
78. 265. 11 
89, 922. 26 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Members. 

Jan.  1,  1909  

S37.8S7.31 
29.7S2.41 
26.  980. 89 
18,003.87 
9.896.38 
5.593.61 

$32,217.93 
51.761.42 
65. 908. 94 
74,251.19 
78. 265. 11 
89,270.21 

13,719 
19, 833 
15.  772 
11,949 

7, 355 

Jan.  1,  1910  

Jan.  1, 1911  

Jan.  1,  1912  

Jan.  1,  1913  

July  31,  1914  

The  assets  have  decreased  from  §37,000  to  $5,000  in  round  numbers,  in  five  years. 
The  liabilities  have  increased  from  §32,000  to  $89,000,  and  the  membership  has  de- 
creased from  13,000  to  7,000. 

In  none  of  these  figures  have  I  included  either  the  membership  or  the  assets  of  the 
Famobrosis  Society,  also  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columb'a,  which 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  in  1909.  Later  the  Famo- 
brosis Society  entered  suit  in  relation  to  this  contract,  claiming  that  the  provisional 
contract  made  by  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  officers  had  not  been  carried  out.    As  a 


the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  this  matter. 

This  litigation  is  surely  and  not  slowly  dissipating  the  dues  collected  from  the  mem- 
bers of  these  fraternal  societies. 

The  statement  of  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  from  March  10,  1911,  to  July  31,  1914, 
shows  expended  for: 

Salaries  to  officers   $43,  555,  50 

Managers'  salaries   9  810.  00 

Salaries  of  office  employes   28^  301.  31 

Salaries  of  deputies  .  ....  5!  48l!  00 

Traveling  expenses                         28,  036.  65 

Legal  expenses   17>  940.  99 

In  all,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  business  for  the  period  above  referred  to  was 
$239,520.71,  whereas  the  total  assessments  received  from  members  was  $395,372.49,  or 
over  60  per  cent;  that  is,  over  60  cents  out  of  every  dollar  has  gone  for  expenses  for  a 
period  of  over  three  years,  most  of  this  having  been  spent  in  the  Illinois  branch  of  this 
Royal  Benefit  Society,  which  has  not  written  a  single  new  member  and  has  not  tried 
to  write  any  new  members  according  to  the  statement  of  its  officers 

This  statement  by  them  has  been  verified  bv  some  80  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  the  secretaries  of  the  subordinate  lodges  throughout  Illinois 

I  addressed  over  90  letters,  one  to  each  subordinate  lodge,  and  they  all  said  that  no 
new  members  had  been  taken  since  August,  1913,  the  date  which  I  specifically  asked 

io2?J!  mfmb+f  ata.t!s:  "<TTh?  last  application  for  membership  was  in  February  10, 
?  ionQ  A™the.r  stat.es:    I  have  collected  assessments  for  the  Society  since  the  fall 
of  1908.    1  he  circle  m  this  town  has  had  no  new  members  since  I  have  had  charge 
of  collecting  the  assessments."    One  lady  writes:  "I  have  not  received  any  new 
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members.  There  are  only  four  members  here.  We  had  a  few  more  when  the  lodge 
started  in  1903.  *  *  *  My  husband  and  myself  feel  that  we  are  paying  out  our 
money  each  month  for  nothing,  because  we  feel  that  if  anything  should  happen  we 
would  never  receive  any  insurance." 

These  are  samples  of  answers  received  in  response  to  my  inquiry.  None  of  them 
indicated  that  any  new  members  had  been  written  during  the  period  when  the  officers 
of  this  society  have  spent  $28,000  for  traveling  expenses  and  $17,000  for  legal  expenses, 
most  of  which  was  spent  in  the  Springfield  branch,  $19,000  for  traveling  expenses, 
$12,500  for  legal  expenses  having  been  expended  through  that  office. 

I  am  convinced  that  so  long  as  insurance  departments  throughout  the  States  of  this 
Union,  and  I  include  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  created  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising insurance  they  should  have  ample  power  over  all  forms  of  insurance,  whatever 
its  name,  or  the  plan  on  which  it  is  conducted,  that  they  may  protect  the  public. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  situation,  the  average  individual  is  unable  to  protect 
himself  or  to  know  definitely  what  his  protection  really  is. 

Thus  insurance  departments  are  the  agencies  created  by  the  people  to  do  for  them 
what  they  can  not  individually  do  for  themselves.  The  law  should  give  sufficient 
authority  in  this  District,  at  least,  to  enable  this  department  to  prevent  such  unwar- 
ranted uses  of  the  assessments  paid  in,  mostly  by  poor  people  and  by  people  who  in 
good  faith  are  attempting  to  provide  for  those  dependent  on  them  in  case  of  death. 

This  society  has  unpaid  death  claims  dating  back  as  far  as  1910.  The  total  amount 
of  unpaid  claims  is  over  $40,000. 

The  Royal  Benefit  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  successor  to  the  Royal  Benefit 
Society  of  New  York  and  the  National  Fraternal  Alliance  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  1901  it  took  over  the  Union  Indemnity  League  of  Virginia.  It  has  also  taken 
over  or  absorbed  the  Fraternal  Endowment  Order  of  Mutual  Aid  and  Protective 
Association  and  the  Continental  Alliance  Benefit  Fund,  both  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

Illustrating  still  further  the  manipulation  by  individuals  of  these  so-called  fraternal 
societies,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  American  Home  Circle,  of  Rock  Island,  111., 
which  was  reinsured  by  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  in  1909,  having  no  assets  and 
considerable  liabilities,  had  itself  previously  reinsured  or  had  been  consolidated  with 
the  American  Union  Relief  Society,  the  Fraternal  Tribunes,  the  Independent  Order 
of  Mutual  Aid,  the  Farmers'  Federation,  the  Fraternal  Crystal  Light. 

The  chief  asset  used  by  men  who  thus  handle  these  societies  are  the  noblest  senti- 
ments and  feelings  the  human  race  has  developed.  All  the  fine  words  that  the  race 
has  evolved  are  used  to  induce  innocent  and  uninformed  people  to  turn  over  their 
money  to  these  societies. 

The  very  title  of  these  societies  illustrates  very  fully  this  point.  There  are  many 
legitimate  and  honest  fraternal  societies  and  associations.  Many  of  these  are  operated 
economically  and  honestly,  but  the  law  should  apply  to  all  societies.  Such  law  will 
not  injure  well-conducted  fraternal  societies  but  would  be  a  protection  to  the  public 
against  spurious  and  extravagantly  managed  concerns. 

About  the  only  method  I  have  of  regulating  insurance  of  this  character  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  the  power  of  examination,  which,  I  am  glad  to  state,  is  absolute 
and  complete,  and  the  additional  right  of  publicity,  the  records  of  this  department 
being  public  records. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  F.  Nesbit,  Superintendent. 


Department  op  Insurance, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  23,  1914. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Nesbit, 

Superintendent  of  Insurance,  District  of  Columbia. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  direction,  I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  books 
and  affairs  of  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  of  July  31,  1914. 

On  November  4,  1909,  this  society  reinsured  the  members  of  the  American  Home 
Circle  of  Springfield,  111.  A  branch  office  was  afterwards  opened  in  the  latter  city, 
and  the  records  of  the  former  American  Home  Circle  members  have  since  been  kept 
there.  This  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  visit  Springfield  and  examine  the  records 
of  that  branch.  The  only  books  of  record  kept  there  consist  of  one  containing  receipts 
and  another  disbursements. 

On  December  31,  1909,  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  also  made  a  provisional  reinsur- 
ance contract  or  agreement  with  the  Famobrosis  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  Famobrosis  Society  that  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  contract  have  not  been  complied  with.  The  funds  of  the  Famobrosis  Society 
are  held  in  escrow  pending  settlement  of  certain  litigation  concerning  their  owner- 
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ship.  Later  in  this  report  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  given  of  these  reinsurance 
transactions. 

The  following  shows  the  financial  status  of  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  as  nearly 
as  could  be  ascertained  from  the  books  and  other  records  on  July  31,  1914: 

Ledger  assets  Mar.  9,  1911   $7,  614. 39 


INCOME. 


[Mar.  10,  1911,  to  July  31  1914,  inclusive.] 


Assessments,  less  $928.42  returned   $395,  372. 49 

Medical  examiners'  fees   872.  66 

Sick  benefits  returned   96. 85 

Sale  of  lodge  supplies   111.  13 

Sale  of  office  supplies   25. 00 

Clerks'  salaries  returned   250. 00 

Insurance  department  fees  returned   45. 00 

Traveling  expenses  returned   29.  57 

Commissions  returned   78. 44 

Exchange  of  checks   1, 120. 10 

Borrowed  money   42,  246. 93 

Overdraft   323.  77 


Total  income  $440,  571. 94 

Sum  of  both  amounts   448, 186. 33 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


[Mar.  10,  1911,  to  July  31  1914  inclusive.  J 


Death  claims   $120, 320. 32 

Disability  claims   80,  317. 13 

Commissions  to  deputies   43,  732.  97 

Collection  of  assessments   28,  265. 45 

Medical  examiners'  fees   3,  955. 32 

Salaries  of  officers   43 1  557.  50 

Managers'  salaries   9,  810. 00 

Salaries  of  office  employees   28,  301.  31 

Salaries  of  deputies   5,  481.  00 

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone   8,  603.  79 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   8,  665.  32 

Rent   8, 032. 15 

Traveling  expenses   28,  036.  65 

Taxes  and  license  fees   195. 18 

Insurance  department  fees   370.00 

Legal  expenses   17,  940.  99 

Lodge  supplies   (;09. 15 

Official  publication   213.  70 

Exchange  of  checks   1  120. 10 

Services  of  detectives   '  584  97 

Interest  on  borrowed  money   300.  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses   ]  745^  37 

Borrowed  money  returned   3'  400. 00 

Furniture  and  fixtures  ~mm  '  193^  qo 


Total  disbursements   $443,  751. 17 


Balance   4,435.16 


LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  office  and  in  bank  

Agents'  balances  

Due  from  Famobrosis  Society                  


$1,469.34 
3,  791.82 
332.45 


Total  ledger  assets 


$5,  593.  61 
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Assessments  in  hands  of  subordinate  lodges   $3, 650. 94 

Furniture  and  fixtures   1,  500. 00 

  $5, 150.  94 


Gross  assets   10,  744. 55 

ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Balance  due  from  organizers  not  secured   $3,  29] .  82 

Due  from  Famobrosis  Society   332. 45 

Furniture  and  fixtures   1,  500.  00 

  $5, 124. 27 


Total  admitted  assets   5,  620.  28 

LIABILITIES. 

Death  claims   $43, 469. 01 

Disability   630.  50 


Total  unpaid  claims   $44, 099. 51 

Unpaid  salaries   500 . 00 

Borrowed  money   44,  346. 93 

Overdraft   323. 77 


Total  liabilities   89,270.21 


The  above  statement  was  made  from  the  books,  including  certain  items  in  pencil 
memoranda  relative  to  borrowed  money.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  has  furnished  a 
sworn  statement  to  the  effect  that  during  1912  and  1913,  through  his  own  personal 
efforts  and  credits,  there  was  donated  to  the  association  $18,893.39.  This  is  not  shown 
on  the  books  and  not  included  in  this  financial  statement  unless  it  includes  some  of  the 
items  carried  as  borrowed  money. 

The  books  show  no  borrowed  money  during  1911.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
the  sworn  financial  statement  of  the  association  filed  with  this  department  for  1911 
shows  liabilities  for  borrowed  money  amounting  to  $13,398.98,  and  income  from  bor- 
rowed money  amounting  to  $11,998.98.  The  statement  also  shows  disbursements  of 
$4,100  for  borrowed  money  .  These  figures  show  that  there  should  have  been  book  items, 
of  borrowed  money  received  and  borrowed  money  repaid,  thereby  increasing  the 
liability  for  borrowed  money  $7,898.90  more  than  shown  by  the  books. 

As  a  consequence  of  keeping  separate  and  distinct  records  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Home  Circle  and  their  funds  in  Springfield,  while  the  records  of  the  original 
Royal  Benefit  Society  members  and  their  funds  are  kept  here;  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  records  of  the  members  and  funds  of  both  societies  are  not  available  in  either 
city,  together  with  the  meagre  records  in  the  Springfield  office,  made  it  impossible  to 
strike  an  exact  balance.  Some  of  the  most  important  records  shown  me  in  Springfield 
were  in  lead  pencil  and  were  afterwards  found  to  be  entirely  unreliable,  as  shown  later 
by  sworn  answers  of  Thomas  W.  Wilson  and  Otho  L.  Caldwell,  national  president  and 
assistant  national  secretary,  respectively,  to  questions  propounded  by  your  examiner. 
These  records  related  to  large  sums  of  money  claimed  to  have  been  loaned  and  donated 
to  the  society.  These  amounts  used  in  this  report  were  not  taken  from  the  sworn  state- 
ments referred  to  and  some  of  them  were  at  great  variance  with  the  pencil  records  in 
the  books.  The  interrogatories  and  answers  referred  to  are  made  a  part  of  this  record 
and  marked  Exhibits  "A"  and  "B." 

You  will  observe  that  all  of  the  information  asked  for  has  not  been  given. 

Exhibit  A  contains  a  statement  that: 

"That  said  Thos.  W.  Wilson  has,  through  his  own  individual  and  personal  credit 
and  efforts,  fully  satisfied  for  said  Royal  Benefit  Society  to  said  second  party,  the  entire 
obligation  under  said  agreement  and  schedule  of  loans;  that  said  agreement  and  sched- 
ule of  loans  are  not  now  outstanding  against  said  Royal  Benefit  Society  and  that  the 
obligations  thereof  and  thereunder  are  satisfied  and  canceled;  that  said  Royal  Benefit 
Society  does  not  now  owe  anything  by  reason  of  said  agreement  or  schedule  of  loans 
to  said  second  party  or  to  any  person,  corporation,  association,  society,  partner- 
ship, or  otherwise;  that  there  has  been  no  subsequent  or  other  act  or  acts 
transaction  or  transactions,  other  than  the  one  above  mentioned  with  said 
Thos.  W.  Wilson,  with  any  person,  corporation,  association,  society,  partnership,  or 
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otherwise,  whereby  said  Royal  Benefit  Society  is  obligated  to  any  extent  whatsoever 
under  said  agreement  or  schedule  of  loans;  and  that  there  is  no  agreement  or  obliga- 
tion against  said  Royal  Benefit  Society  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent  collateral  to  said 
agreement  dated  the  16th  day  of  October,  1911,  or  to  said  schedule  of  loans,  whereby 
said  Royal  Benefit  Society  was  or  is  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  under  any,  the 
slightest,  obligation  to  any  person,  corporation,  association,  society,  partnership,  or 
otherwise. 

"And  affiants  further  say  that  any  and  every  obligation  that  might  otherwise  be  due 
to  said  Thos.  W.  Wilson  from  said  Royal  Benefit  Society  by  reason  of  the  satisfaction 
and  settlement  of  the  obligation  of  said  Royal  Benefit  Society  under  said  agreement 
dated  the  16th  day  of  October,  1911,  and  the  schedule  of  loans  thereto  attached,  is  and 
has  been  fully,  wholly,  and  completely  released  and  donated  by  him,  the  said  Thos. 
W.  Wilson,  to  said  Royal  Benefit  Society  without  any,  the  slightest,  reservation  of  any 
claim  of  any  kind  to  recover  or  be  paid  the  same  or  any  part  thereof. 

"And  said  affiants  further  say  that  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  amounts  depos- 
ited by  said  Thos.  W.  Wilson  during  the  years  1912  and  1913  to  the  credit  of  the  Royal 
Benefit  Society,  beingin  the  respective  amounts  of  $8,808.39  and  $10,085.00,  have  been 
absolutely  donated  by  him,  and  the  said  Thos.  W.  Wilson,  to  said  Royal  Benefit 
Society  without  any  reservation  or  any  claim  to  recover  the  said  amounts  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  that  said  Royal  Benefit  Society  does  not  now  owe  anything  whatsoever 
to  said  Thos.  W.  Wilson  by  reason  of  any  of  the  amounts  so  deposited  as  aforesaid  by 
him  to  the  credit  of  said  Royal  Benefit  Society  during  the  years  1912  and  1913 ;  and  that 
the  forms  of  release  of  said  claims  are  as  shown  in  Exhibit  B  and  Exhibit  C  hereto 
attached. " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  affidavit  does  not  contain  the  name  of  the  second  party 
of  the  agreement  dated  October  16,  1911,  from  whom  the  money  is  alleged  to  have 
been  borrowed,  nor  the  date  on  which  the  borrowed  money  was  repaid.  • 


HISTORY. 


The  Royal  Benefit  Society  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  November,  1897,  and  has  transacted  business  as  a  fraternal  beneficial  association 
here  and  in  a  number  of  the  States  since  that  time. 

On  November  4,  1909,  it  reinsured  the  members  of  the  American  Home  Circle,  a 
fraternal  beneficial  association  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1909,  it  entered  into  a  provisional  contract  and  reinsurance  with  the  Famobro- 
sis  Society,  another  fraternal  beneficial  association,  which  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1901.  Copies  of  this  reinsurance  contract  and 
agreement  are  made  a  part  of  this  record  and  marked  Exhibits  "C"  and  "D.  " 

When  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  reinsured  the  American  Home  Circle,  the  latter 
society  was  without  funds,  and  in  fact  its  records  show  an  overdraft  of  $412.55,  and  it 
had  a  number  of  unpaid  death  claims. 

The  object  of  reinsuring  the  American  Home  Circle,  which  had  no  assets  and  which 
did  have  liabilities,  is  not  apparent.  The  membership  has  since  dwindled,  and  there 
appears  to  be  practically  no  effort  to  get  new  members  in  that  branch  of  the  society. 
The  last  application  in  the  Springfield  branch  of  the  society  appears  to-  have  been 
written  some  time  in  1910. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  American  Home  Circle  were  more  than 
55  years  old,  who  did  not  pass  medical  examinations  when  reinsured,  is  a  subject  for 
consideration. 

The  number  of  American  Home  Circle  members  remaining  in  the  society  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1913,  was  1,917,  while  the  number  on  July  31  was  only  1,699. 

"famobrosis  division." 

The  articles  of  agreement  between  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  and  the  Famobrosis 
Society,  relative  to  the  reinsurance  of  the  membership  of  the  latter  society  by  the 
former,  were  provisionally  conditioned  on  the  securing  by  the  Royal  Benefit  Societv 
at  least  1,000  new  members  in  the  "  Fambrosis  Division.'*  The  articles  of  agreement 
also  provided  that  the  members  of  the  "Famobrosis  Division"  and  new  members 
taken  m  should  be  carried  in  the  "Famobrosis  Division"  and  operated  under 
the  'Morse  equalization  plan."  The  assets  of  the  latter  society,  amounting  to 
$37,716.51  on  January  31,  1910,  are  still  held  in  escrow  as  related  above 

The  litigation  in  connection  with  the  ownership  of  these  funds  has  been  very 
expensive  to  the  Royal  Benefit  Society,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  legal  and  travel- 
ing expenses.  ■ 
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Practically  all  of  the  members  taken  over  from  the  Famobrosis  Society  were  induced 
to  return  to  the  original  management  some  time  during  the  fall  of  1911,  who  have  col- 
lected the  assessments  since  that  time. 

During  the  period  that  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  held  the  said  members  an  "advi- 
sory council,"  composed  of  Howard  H.  Morse,  Joseph  Clark,  and  Ellis  E.  Waring, 
were  paid  salaries  of  $1,200,  $300,  and  $900,  respectively,  per  annum.  They  were 
authorized  to  maintain  an  office  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  to  exceed  $500.  The 
creation  of  this  board  caused  a  duplication  of  officers  and  salaries  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  justified. 

ASSETS. 

The  cash  in  office  and  in  bank  amounted  to  $1,469.34,  against  which  there  was  an 
overdraft  for  $323.77,  leaving  the  net  amount  $1,145.57.  All  of  the  other  assets  were 
disallowed  under  the  head  of  assets  not  admitted. 


LIABILITIES. 


The  bulk  of  the  liabilities  consisted  of  unpaid  death  claims,  amounting  to  $43,469.01, 
and  borrowed  money,  amounting  to  $24,998.98.  The  amount  carried  in  this  report 
representing  death  claims  is  the  amount  for  which  the  society  is  liable  after  they  have 
been  scaled  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

Of  the  liability  for  death  claims,  $35,227.64  was  due  the  beneficiaries  of  members  of 
the  Illinois  branch,  and  $8,191 .37  to  beneficiaries  looking  to  the  home  office  in  Wash- 
ington for  settlement.  Although  the  two  branches  constitute  one  society,  the  Spring- 
field and  Washington  branches  are  operated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  separate 
institutions.  The  national  secretary  in  this  city  states  that  the  only  reports  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Illinois  branch  are  sent  him  once  a  year  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  furnish  this  department  with  an  annual  statement  under  the  law.  He  receives 
assessments  and  pays  his  expenses  and  claims,  and  the  Springfield  branch  does  like- 
wise. The  borrowing  and  repaying  of  money  is  all  done  in  the  Springfield  branch, 
and  none  of  it  is  used  to  pay  the  claims  or  expenses  of  the  home-office  branch  here. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  financial  condition  of  this  society  has  been  continually  getting  worse  since 
1909,  as  shown  by  the  following  exhibit  of  assets  and  liabilities: 

Assets.  Liabilities. 

$37,887.31  $32,217.93 

29,732.41  51,761.42 

26,980.89  65,908.94 

18,003.87  74,251.19 

9,869.38  78,265.11 

5,593.61  89,922.26 

This  statement  does  not  contain  the  funds  owned  by  the  Famobrosis  Society  prior 
to  its  provisional  reinsurance  with  this  society,  which  are  now  held  in  escrow. 

The  society,  especially  the  Illinois  branch,  is  operated  under  a  very  high  expense 
ratio.  This  to  a  considerable  extent  is  caused  by  the  litigation  with  the  Famobrosis 
Society  in  connection  with  the  possession  of  certain  funds  heretofore  referred  to.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  original  applications  have  been  written  for  several  years  it 
would  appear  that  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  this  branch  are  excessive.  In  1913 
these  salaries  amounted  to  $7,700,  and  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present 
year  they  amounted  to  $3,700.  . 

The  society  does  not  appear  to  be  operated  in  accordance  with  its  by-laws.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  article  4  provides,  "That  the  executive  department  of  the  society  shall  con- 
sist of  the  executive  officers,  being  the  national  president,  the  national  vice  president, 
the  national  secretary,  the  national  treasurer,  the  national  medical  director,  and  the 
national  attorney,  and  the  executive  committee  while  exercising  executive  func- 
tions; the  supreme  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  national  president. 

Section  1  of  article  6  provides  that  "During  the  year  1913  and  quadrennially  there- 
after the  five  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  membership.  In  view  of  the  statements  of  the  national  secretary  in  reply  to 
questions  propounded  by  you  on  the  28th  ultimo,  when  he  stated  that  he  was  made 
national  secretary  in  1912  he  did  not  know  anything  about  an  executive  committee 
meeting  in  1913  and  did  not  receive  notices  of  such  meetings,  knew  nothing  about 
the  executive  committee  authorizing  Mr.  Wilson  or  anyone  else  to  borrow  money  to 
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pay  claims  or  for  any  other  purpose,  knows  nothing  about  money  having  been  donated, 
does  not  know  of  anything  having  ever  come  before  the  executive  committee  relative 
to  putting  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  on  a  legal  reserve  basis. " 

So  far  as  putting  the  said  society  on  a  legal  reserve  basis,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
such  a  thing  could  be  accomplished,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  while 
reserving  the  right  to  defer  the  payment  of  claims  for  nine  months  it  finds  itself  with 
many  thousands  of  dollars  due  for  death  claims. 

For  a  long  time  this  department  has  been  receiving  circulars  from  persons  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  making  inquiry  as  to  what  connection  the  Royal  Benefit 
Society  has  with  the  American  Assurance  Association  of  Arizona.  Some  of  these 
persons  stated  that  they  had  purchased  stock,  and  others  stated  that  they  had  sold  it 
to  others  or  had  acted  as  agents  to  sell  it  to  others:  and  some  inquired  as  to  whether 
they  were  justified  in  selling  the  stock. 

The  circulars  stated,  among  other  things,  that  "The  American  Assurance  Associa- 
tion and  Royal  Benefit  Society  are  incorporated  companies  with  charter  rights  which 
permit  them  to  engage  in  all  forms  of  insurance  by  conforming  with  the  insurance 
laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  did  business. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  American  Assurance  Association  and  the  Royal  Benefit 
Society  to  capitalize  a  legal  reserve  life  insurance  company  to  control  the  15,000 
policyholders  of  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  and  its  premium  receipts,  future  income 
from  any  and  all  sources. 

"The  American  Assurance  Association  will  provide  for  the  expedience  of  the  poli- 
cies now  in  force  with  the  Royal  Benefit  Society  by  having  certificates  of  assumption 
issued,  which  is  equivalent  to  new  policies." 

The  letterheads  of  these  two  corporations  showed  that  practically  the  same  men 
are  operating  them. 

The  national  president  and  the  national  attorney  for  the  Royal  Benefit  Society 
stated  to  me  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  American  Assurance  Association 
and  the  Royal  Benefit  Society.  In  conducting  this  examination  I  saw  no  records 
indicating  that  they  were  operating  together. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Curry,  Examiner. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Daniel  Curry,  examiner  of  the  department  of 
insurance,  who,  being  sworn,  deposed  and  said  that  the  foregoing  report  was  true  to 
the  best  of  his  information,  knowledge,  and  belief. 

(Signed)         Daniel  Curry,  Examiner. 
(Signed)  Arthur  G.  Cole,  Notary  Public,  D.  C. 

[seal.] 

Taxes  and  fees  paid  by  all  insurance  companies  and  associations,  agents,  brolcers,  and 
solicitors  authorized  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  year  1915. 


LIFE. 


iEtna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  

jEtna  Life,  Accident  and  Liability  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 

American  National  Insurance  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex  

Atlantic  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Va  

Baltimore  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md  

Bankers'  Life  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass  

Columbian  National  Lite,  Boston,  Mass  

Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  Hartford. '"  inn  

Continental  Assurance  Co.,  Chicago,  111  

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Eureka  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.. 

Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Germania  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  '. 

Home  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Jefferson  Standard  Life,  Greensboro,  N.  C  

John  Hancock  Mutual,  Boston,  Mass      

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va  .  . 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. '. 
Maryland  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  Springfield,  Mass 
Merchants  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  N  Y 
Mutual  Benefit  Life,  Newark,  N.J. 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  n!  Y 


Filing  fees. 


$10.00 


5.80 
5.84 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10. 00 
10. 00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Taxes. 


$466. 43 
615.23 


585.24 
193. 41 
193.20 
115. 93 
860. 81 
32. 52 
4, 139. 00 
2,432.  78 
884. 12 
548. 74 
14  a  5? 
976. 52 
28. 93 
1,428.88 
1,064. 15 
980.38 
39.83 
874. 47 


14, 588. 19 
1, 815. 56 
3,715.47 


Total. 


$476. 43 
615.23 
5.86 
5.84 
595. 24 
203.41 
203.20 
125. 93 
870. 81 
42.52 
4, 149. 00 
2, 442.  78 
894. 12 
558.  74 
151. 53 
986. 52 
38. 93 
1, 438. 88 
1,074. 15 
909. 38 
49.83 
884. 47 
12.50 
14,598. 19 
1,825. 56 
3,725.47 
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life— continued. 


National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt  

New  England  Mutual  Life,  Boston,  Mass  

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  Milwaukee,  Wis  

Pacific  Mutual  Life,  Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Penn  Mutual  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Philadelphia  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  Hartford,  Conn  

Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Provident  Life  <fc  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J  

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Security  Mutual  Life,  Binghamton,  N.  Y  

Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  

Union  Central  Life,  Cincinnati,  <  >hio  

United  States  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  


ASSESSMENT  LIFE. 

American  Temperance  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Capitol  Citv  Benefit  Society,  Washington,  D.  C  

Continental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond  t  Va  

Home  Beneficial  Association,  Richmond,  Va  

Merchants'  Life  Association,  Burlington,  Iowa  

National  Benefit  Association,  Washington,  D.  C  

Old  Dominion  Life  Insurance  Co.  Norfolk,  Va  

Peoples'  Mutual  Benefit  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Provident  Relief  Association,  Washington,  D.  C  

Richmond  Beneficial  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Va  


FRATERNAL. 


American  Workmen.  Washington,  D.  C  

Ben  Hur,  Supreme  Tribe,  Crawford sville,  Ind  

Capitol  Indemnity  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Catholic  Women's  Benevolent  Legion,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Catholic  Knights  of  America,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

Columbian  Fraternal  Association,  Washington,  D.  C  

Columbian  Woodmen,  Atlanta,  Ga  ■ 

G olden  Cross,  United  Order  ot,  Knoxville,  Tenn  

Independent  Order  of  St.  Luke,  Richmond,  Va  

Ifeptasophs,  Improved  Order  of,  Baltimore,  Md  

Iriquois,  Order  of,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Jonavid  of  America,  Royal  Order  of,  Washington,  D.  C  

Knights  oi  Columbus,  New  Haven,  Conn  

Knignts  of  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C  -  --  - - 

Knights  of  Pythias.N.  A.,  S.  A.,  E.  A.,  A.  and  A ,  Washington,  D  C 
Knights  oi  Pythias,  (Insurance  Department),  v>  ashing  ton,  D.  C. 

Ladies  ol  the'Maccabees  of  the  World,  Port  Huron,  Mich  

Ladies  of  the  Modern  Maccabees,  Port  Huron,  Mich  

Loyal  Guard,  Flint,  Mich  

Maccabees,  The,  Port  Huron,  Mich  

Masonic  Mutual  Lite  Association,  Washington,  D.  C  

Modern  Brootherhood  of  America,  Mason  City,  Iowa  

Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Rock  Island,  111  

National  Fraternal  Society  oi  the  Deaf,  Chicago,  111  

National  Protection  Legion,  Waverly,  N.  Y  

National  Union,  Toledo,  Ohio  

Order  Brith  Abraham, New  York, N.  Y   ...... 

'  rder  ol  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Patricians,  Washington,  D.  C  

Protected  Home  Circle,  Sharon,  Pa  

Railway  Mail  Association,  Portsmouth,  N.  H  

Royal  Arcanum,  Boston,  Mass  

Royal  Highlanders.  Aurora,  Nebr  

Royal  Neighbors  or  America,  Rock  Island,  111  

Southern  Woodmen,  Birmingham,  Ala  

Woodmen  Circle,  Omaha,  Nebr  

Woodmen  of  the  World,  Omaha,  Nebr  

Workmen's  Circle,  New  York,  N.  Y  


CASUALTY. 


vEtna  Accident  &  Liability  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  

American  Automobile  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American  Credit  Indemnity  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

American  Fidelity  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt  

American  Indemnity  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex  


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
6.67 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


5.00 
5.00 


00 
00 


5.00 


5. 00 

5. 00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5. 00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


$154. 73 

1,339. 57 
4, 105. 97 
2,928. 71 

466. 42 
3,318. 95 
45. 18 

757. 44 

130.  51 
1,381. 26 
7,481.93 
53.77 

148. 67 
2, 709. 26 

669. 96 
16.03 


10.17 

420.80 
105. 19 
422.  66 
40. 30 
398. 99 


2,099.09 
1, 115. 30 
111.29 


160.36 
"""i"  79 


$164.  73 

1, 349. 57 
4, 115.97 
2,938.  71 

476. 42 
3,328. 95 
55. 18 

767.44 

140. 51 
1,391.26 
7, 491. 93 
63.77 

158. 67 
2, 719. 26 

679. 96 
26.03 


20.17 
430.80 
115. 19 
432.66 
40.30 
408.99 
6.67 
2, 109. 09 
1,125.30 
121.29 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.Q0 


170.36 
10.00 
10.00 
13.79 
10.00 
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Filing  fees. 


Taxes. 


Total. 


casualty — continued . 

Brotherhood  Accident  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Columbia  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Commercial  Casualty  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J  

Commercial  National  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Continental  Casuolty  Co.,  Chicago,  111  

Employers  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  England  

Equitable  Accident  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  

Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Fidelity  <fc  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md  

Frankfort  General  Insurance  Co.,  Germany  

General  Accident,  Fire,  and  Life,  Scotland  

Georgia  Casualty  Co.,  Macon,  Ga  

Globe.  Indemnity  Co.  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Great  Eastern  Casualty  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  &  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 

Home  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Indiana  &  Ohio  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind  

Lloyds  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity  Co.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Loyal  Protective  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  

Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md  

Massachusetts  Accident  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  ... 

Massachusetts  Bonding  &  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  

Metropolitan  Casualty  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

National  Casualty  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich  

National  Surety  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

New  England  Casualty  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  

New  Jersey  Fidelity  &  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  T .." 

New  York  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Chicago,  111  

Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee  Corporation,  New  York,N.  Y  '. 

Peerless  Casualty  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H  " 

Preferred  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  .11......'. 

Prudential  Casualty  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  

Royal  Indemnity  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Southern  Security  Insurance  Co.,  Colbert.  Okla  

Standard  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich  

Travelers  Indemnity  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  ."*"" 

Union  Casualty  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

United  States  Casualty  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Zurich  General  Accident  &  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Switzerland  *.' 

FIRE. 


Aachen  and  Munich  Fire,  Germany  

JEtna  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  .  .  .  .  . 

Agricultural  Insurance  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y  

Allemania  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  " 

American  Automobile  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo..." 

American  Central  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  *" 

American  Druggists  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio! 

American  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  .  .. 

American  &  Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  N  Y 

American  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J   ' 

Arlington  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C..... 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  England  

Automobile  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford,  Hartford,  Conn 

Boston  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  

British  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada  * 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  England 

Buffalo  German  Insurance  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Caledonian  Insurance  Co.,  Scotland   " 

Camden  Fire  Association,  Camden,  N.  J  

Citizens  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo   ' 

Citizens  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va 

Columbia  Insurance  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J  

City  of  New  York  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  N  Y 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.,  England  ' 

Commercial  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  New  York  W  v 

Commonwealth  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  New  York  N  v 

Concordia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee  Wis 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford'  Conn 

Continental  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N '  Y 

Corcoran  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Washington  D  C 

County  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pa" 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.  S4 
10.00 
10.  00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.  (X) 

io.  oo 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.67 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.  84 
10.00 
10.00 
10.  00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.  00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.  00 


10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


$15. 90 

74. 51 

37. 28 
1. 65 
1,126. 32 
561.  72 
403.  79 


843.  44 
1,147.% 
174.  85 
378.  21 
149. 68 
148.  87 
211.57 
4.12 
33. 12 
89.  41 
7. 64 
8.99 


1.81 

614. 51 
85. 10 

502. 95 
28.33 
1.69 
6.85 
96. 34 
36. 55 
52.01 
32.40 

180.38 
87.  28 
17. 59 

159.  43 
30.89 

255.  33 
64.  78 

109.  75 

110.  48 
119.  59 
238. 10 
175.  75 


66.75 
161. 07 
41.  75 

5.59 
34.  35 
S8.  77 

1.72 


27. 16 
95. 17 

193.83 
44. 58 
58. 38 

247.35 
66.65 
67.51 
48.  38 
30.  69 
47. 53 
40.  87 
.11 
2.11 
28.73 

202.20 
21. 10 
12. 53 


63.00 
230. 50 
196. 29 

23.91 
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fire— continued. 


Dixie  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C  

Equitable  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Providence,  R.I  

Federal  Insurance  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J  

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Fire  Assoc  iation  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal  

Firemen's  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Firemen's  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J  

First  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass  

Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

General  Fire  Assurance  Co.,  Paris,  France  

German  Alliance  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

German-American  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md  

German-American  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

German- American  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

German  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Girard  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Glens  Falls  Insurance  Co.,  Glens  Falls  N.  Y  

Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Co,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Granite  State  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H  

Hamburg-Bremen  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  

Home  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  

Humboldt  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Imperial  Assurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Co.,  England  

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Insurance  Co.  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 

Law  Union  &  Rock,  England  

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe,  England  

London  Assurance  Corporation,  England  

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  England  

Mcinnhein  Insurance  Co.,  Germany  

Marine  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.),  England  

Maryland  Motor  Car  Insurance  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del  

Massachusetts  Fire  &  Marine  Intsurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  

Mechanics  &  Traders  Insurance  Co. ,  New  Orleans  

Milwaukee  Mechanics  Insurance  Co. ,  Milwaukee,  Wis  

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Sandy  Springs,  Md  

Mutual  1  ire  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Mutual  Investment  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Mutual  Protect  ion  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

National  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  

National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Paris,  France,  Providence,  R.  I. 

National  Union  1  ire  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

National  Union  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C  

Newark  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J  

New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H  

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y... 

North  British  &  Mercatile  Insurance  Co.,  England  

North  River  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Northern  Assurance  Co.,  England  

Northwestern  National  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis  

Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society,  England  

Old  Colony  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  

Orient  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  

Palatine  Insurance  Co.,  England  

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Peoples  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del  

Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Paris,  France  

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  England  

Phoenix  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  

Potomac  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C...  

Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I  

Prussian  National  Insurance  Co.,  Stettin,  Germany  

Queen  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Rhode  Island  Insurance  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I  

Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  England  

Royal  Insurance  Co. ,  England  

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn  

Scottish  Union  &  National  Insurance  Co.,  England  

Security  Insurance  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn  

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine,  Springfield,  Mass  

Standard  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn  

Sterling  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  

i  at  United  States  Lloyds,  New  York,  N.  Y  


Filing  fees. 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12. 50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.67 
10.00 
10.00 
12.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10. 00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.50 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Taxes. 


$32.38 
10.37 
3.58 
90.94 

78. 52 
261. 61 
394. 98 
26.42 
63.03 


84.50 


16.05 
8.15 
249.  74 
337.  40 
30. 67 
13.82 
62.60 
81.13 
48. 13 
54.55 
104.09 
257.92 
906.25 
24.46 


4.87 
489.68 
99. 12 
12. 19 
397. 11 
77. 99 
31.98 
5.54 


Total. 


20.77 
13. 69 


29.22 


239.43 
6.24 
30.59 

285.00 
67.75 
67.63 
.65 
13.11 

171.42 
7.46 

182.99 

494. 81 
94. 97 
24. 93 

155.30 
73.92 
54.58 


4. 97 
53.65 
95.79 

222. 14 

146.  70 
42.20 

112. 52 
23.59 
95.58 

612.  74 
26.36 

151.45 
55.84 

211.04 
61.63 
22.23 
59.23 
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Filing  fees. 


Taxes. 


Total. 


fire — continued. 


Sun  Insurance  Office,  England  

Svea  Fire  &  Life  Insurance  Co.?  Sweden  

Teutonia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Union  Assurance  Society,  England  

Union  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Paris,  France  

Union  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  England  

Virginia  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vulcan  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Western  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada  

Williamsburgh  City  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  


Total  

Principal  agents . 

Solicitors  

Brokers  

Assignments  


Total  collections  for  year  1915. 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
6. 67 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


2,360.06 


$14.04 

11.20 
37. 10 
26.04 
16.67 
3.60 
25.25 


70.17 
21.36 
38. 31 


8foj  548-  83 


$24.04 

21.20 
47.10 
36.04 
26. 67 
13.60 
35. 25 
6. 67 
80.17 
31.36 
48.31 


88,908.89 
9,779.24 
5,981.61 
1,308.35 
80.50 


106,058.59 


Financial  condition  of  insurance  companies  and  associat  ions  doing  business  in  the  District 

of  Columbia,  Dec.  31,  1915. 

[Required  under  sec.  651  of  the  Code.] 


Name  of  company. 


LOCAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Stock  (1). 

Equitable,  Washington,  D.  C  

DOMESTIC  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


Mutual  (19). 


Baltimore  Life,  Baltimore,  Md  

Bankers  Life,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  

Berkshire  Life,  Pittsfield,  Mass  

Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  Hartford,  Conn  

Eureka  Life,  Baltimore,  Md  

Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life,  Boston,  Mass  

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Metropolitan  Life;  New  York,  N.  Y  

Mutual  Benefit  Life,  Newark,  N.J  

Mutual  Life.  New  York,  N.  Y  

National  Life,  Montpelier,  Vt  

New  England  Mutual  Life,  Boston,  Mass  

New  York  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  Milwaukee,  Wis . . 

Penn  Mutual  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  Hartford,  Conn  

Prudential  Insurance,  Newark,  N.  J  

Security  Mutual  Life,  Binghamton,  N.  Y  


Stock  (21). 


./Etna  Life,  Hartford,  Conn  

American  National,  Galveston,  Tex  

Atlantic  Life,  Richmond,  Va  

Columbian  National  Life,  Boston,  Mass  

Continental  Assurance,  Chicago,  111  

Equitable  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Germania  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Home  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Jefferson  Standard  Life,  Greensboro,  N.  C  

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. 

Manhattan  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Maryland  Life,  Baltimore,  Md  .[ 

Merchants  Life,  Burlington,  Iowa  

Pacific  Mutual  Life,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
Philadelphia  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa  


$505, 466. 70 


3,205,892.16 
27,934,421.21 
22,825,716.50 
74,182,780. 79 
376,313.67 
31,278,578. 35 
125,075,333.05 
86,896,603.39 
541,283,326.35 
190, 330, 153. 12 
616,528,254.00 
63,823,905. 02 
74,274,980.68 
882,917,849.85 
343,631,110. 05 
160,500,403.  72 
40,026,983.94 
383,982,866. 78 
7,628,611.78 


124,238, 
3,584, 
3,027, 
11,266, 


227 
546,961', 
52,581, 
32,029, 
6,354, 
12,618, 
20,  933, 
3,542, 
1,378, 
35, 656, 
4,549, 


552. 93 
070.  22 
652. 96 
237,96 
186. 67 
912. 46 
562.87 
439. 71 
913. 02 
546. 40 
731.  67 
129.41 
547. 11 
611.04 
622.  71 


$361,233.97 


2,765,599. 22 
26,543,134.63 
20,950,339. 05 
69,631,471.74 
295,347.02 
27,628,421.68 
111,105,380.  82 
79,209,234.41 
503,999,235. 03 
175,408,^87.00 
516,196,560.06 
53,816,737. 32 
66,387,475.35 
754,548,629.56 
319,568,342.66 
138,528,008. 04 
37,290,107.79 
333,302,599. 51 
7,089,286.  47 


103,136, 
2,682, 
2,455, 
9,699, 
75, 
457, 892, 
45,812, 
29,714, 
5,305, 
10,519, 
19,354, 
3,005, 
1,181, 
31,117, 
3,710, 


104. 16 
617. 10 
653.78 
498.  27 
411. 
383. 


.54 
.14 


726. 82 
286.  78 
841.93 
621. 38 
325. 16 
138.85 
422. 42 
706. 69 
604.84 


$144,232.73 


440, 
1,391, 
1,875, 
4,551, 
80, 
3,650, 
13,969, 
7,687, 
37,284, 
14,921, 
100,331, 
10,007, 
7, 887, 
128,369, 
24,062, 
21,972, 
2,736, 
50,680, 
539, 


292. 94 
286. 58 
377.  45 
309. 05 
966.65 
156.  67 
952. 23 
368.  98 
091. 32 
160. 12 
693.94 
167. 70 
505. 33 
220. 29 
767. 39 
395. 68 
876. 15 
267.27 
325.31 


21,102, 
901, 
571, 
1,566, 
151, 
89,069, 
6,768, 
2,315, 
1,049, 
2,098, 
1,579, 
536, 
197, 
4,538, 
839, 


.69 
13 


448.  77 
453. 12 
999.18 
739. 
775. 
529. 32 
836.05 
152. 93 
071. 09 
925. 02 
406. 51 
990.  56 
124. 69 
904. 35 
017. 87 
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Financial  condition  oj  insurance  companies  and  associations  doing  business  in  the  District 

of  Columbia,  Dec.  81,  1915 — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


DOMESTIC  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES — COIltd. 

Stock  (SI)— Continued. 


Pittsburg  Life  &  Trust,  Pittsburgh,  Pa... 
Provident  Life  &  Trust,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reliance  Life,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Travelers,  Hartford,  Conn  

Union  Central  Life,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

United  States  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  


Assets. 


HEALTH,  ACCIDENT,  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

[Operating  under  sec.  653.] 

Local  industrial  (4). 

Capital  City  Benefit  Society,  Washington,  D.  C  

National  Benefit  Association,  Washington,  D.  C — 

People's  Mutual  Benefit,  Washington,  D.  C  

Provident  Relief  Association,  Washington,  D.  C  — 

Domestic  industrial  (S). 

Continental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Ya  

Home  Beneficial  Association,  Richmond,  Ya  

Richmond  Beneficial  Insurance,  Richmond,  Ya  

FRATERNAL  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 
lA>cal  (9). 


American  Workmen,  Washington,  D.  C  

Capital  Indemnity,  Washington,  D.  C.  

Columbian  Fraternal  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Jonavid  of  America  (Royal  Order  of),  Washington, 
D.  C  

Knights  of  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C  

Knights  of  Pythias  (insurance  department),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  --- 

Knights  of  Pythias,  N.  A.,  S.  A.,  E.,  A.,  A., and  A., 
Washington,  D.  C  

Masonic  Mutual  Life  Association,  Washington,  D.  L 

Patricians,  Washington,  D.  C  


Domestic  (82). 


Ben  Hur  Supreme  Tribe,  Crawfordsville,  Ind  

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Catholic  Knights  of  America,  St.  Louis,  Mo  .... 
Catholic  Women's  Benevolent  Legion,  New  York, 

N.  Y  — 

Columbian  Woodmen  (Eminent  Household),  At- 
lanta, Ga  - -  

Golden  Cross  (United  Order  of),  Knox\  file,  Tenn... 
Heptasophs  (Improved  Order  of),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Iroquoise,  Order  of,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Independent  Order  of  St.  Luke,  Richmond,  \a... 

Knights  of  Columbus,  New  Haven,  Conn  

Ladies  of  the  Modern  Maccabees,  Port  Huron,  Mich 

Loval  Guard,  Ulint.  Mich  

Maccabees,  The,  Detroit,  Mich  -  

Modern  Brotherhood  of  America,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Rock  Island,  111..... 
National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Protective  Legion,  Waverly,  N.  Y  

Ohio  

New  York,  N.  Y  

)mmercial  Travelers  of  America, 

Columbus,  Ohio  

Protected  Home  Circle;  Sharon,  Pa  

Railway  Mail  Association,  Portsmouth,  N.  H  

Royal  Arcanum,  Boston,  Mass  

Royal  Highlanders.  Aurora,  Nebr  

Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  Rock  Island,  HI  

Southern  Woodman,  Birmingham,  Ala  w*I" 

Women's  Benefit  Association  of  the  Maccabees,  Port 

Huron,  Mich  

Woodmen's  Circle,  Supreme  Forest,  Omaha,  Nebr.. 

Woodmen  of  the  World,  Omaha.  Nebr  

Vs  Circle,  New  York,  N.  Y  


$23,865,460.  46 
87,573,848.99 
5,520,185. 37 
82,114,570.  46 

109,385,066.09 


Liabilities. 


95,711.70 
197,907. 58 
54,975. 24 
46,232. 72 


44, 480.  25 
545,701.65 
68, 287. 03 


12,782.39 
117.12 

9,401.85 

1, 736. 76 
4,219.61 

7,935,301.33 

25, 710.38 
773.546.27 
18,279.44 


1,582,632.23 
787, 700. 11 
1,991,606.82 

469, 163.87 


710, 
188, 
391, 
68, 
96, 
6,499, 
1,239, 
191. 
14,359, 
2,692, 
16, 026, 
87, 
202. 
2,665, 
237, 


180.49 
538.97 
807.02 
940.84 
483.92 
166.99 
649.41 
207. 05 
564.06 
806.85 
452.22 
654.61 
238. 71 
854.00 
647.49 


619.605.06 
1.348,019.12 

152,689.07 
5, 786, 015. 13 
1,877,809.22 
2, 785,654.07 
17,260.38 

9,427,754.07 
5, 060, 770.54 
27,696,388.43 
617,429.12 


$22, 252, 704. 82 
79,311,724.31 
4,207,169. 97 
75,238,284.69 
90, 616, 420.  73 
C1) 


Surplus. 


4,693.62 
10,106.80 

5,238.58 
1,306.35 


4,793.02 
127, 192. 23 
4,248.68 


134.00 

"i,'772.'55 


i  Withdrew  from  the  District. 


4,813.48 

6,785,234.68 

2.900.00 
766.074.00 
8,391.70 


118, 643.90 
95, 250. 00 
38,387.64 

20,500.00 

100,927.18 
37, 800. 05 
357, 849.38 
3,814.25 
5,565.20 
133.000.00 
32,418.39 
11,691.66 
1,927,755.95 
189,198.47 
1,990, 458.25 
250.00 
42.520.41 
350, 402. 76 
125.148.99 

278,091.93 
36,500.00 
8,561.39 
1,004,772.20 
22,966.67 
293,725.01 
16,937.52 

214,639.20 
226,243.34 
2,274,573.82 
28,509.66 

2  Minus. 


$1,612,755.64 
8,262,124.68 
1,313,015. 40 
6,876,285.  77 

18,768,645.36 
C1) 


91,018.08 
187,800.78 
49, 736.  66 
44,926.37 


39, 687. 23 
418,509.42 
64,038.35 


12,648.39 
117.12 
7.629.30 

1  736.76 
2  593.87 

1,150,066.65 

22, 810.38 
7, 472.27 
9,887.74 


1,463.988.33 
692,450.11 
1,953,219.18 

448,663.87 


609, 
150. 
33, 
65, 
90. 
6,366, 
1,207, 
179, 
12, 431, 
2,503. 
14,035, 
87, 
159, 
2,315. 
112, 


253.31 
738.92 
957.64 
126. 59 
918. 72 
166.99 
231.02 
515.39 
808.11 
608.38 
993.97 
404.61 
718.30 
451.24 
498.50 


341,513.13 
1,311,519. 12 

144,127.68 
4,781,242.93 
1,854,842.55 
2, 491,929.06 
322.86 

9,213,114.87 
4,834,527.20 
25,421,814.61 
588,919.46 
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Name  of  company. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Surplus. 


LOCAL  CASUALTY  COMPANIES. 

Stock  (2). 

Commercial  National,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Home  Plate  Glass,  Washington,  D.  C  


DOMESTIC  CASUALTY  COMPANIES. 
Stock  (#). 

astna  Accident  and  Liability,  Hartford,  Conn  

^Etna  Life  (accident  department),  Hartford,  Conn. . 
American  Automobile  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
American  Credit-Indemnity  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 

American  Fidelity,  Montpelier,  Vt  

American  Indemnity,  Galveston,  Tex  

Brotherhood  Accident,  Boston,  Mass  

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Columbian  National  Life  (accident  department), 

Boston,  Mass  

Commercial  Casualty,  Newark,  N.  J  

Continental  Casualty,  Hammond,  Ind  

Equitable  Accident  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  

Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Fidelity  &  Deposit,  Baltimore,  Md  

Georgia  Casualty  Co.,  Macon,  Ga  

Globe  Indemnity,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Great  Eastern  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity,  Hartford,  Conn... 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  &  Insurance, 

Hartford,  Conn  

Indiana  &  Ohio  Live  Stock,  Crawfordsville,  Ind  

London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity  Co.  of  America, 

New  York,  N.  Y  

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Loyal  Protective,  Boston,  Mass  

Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md  

Massachusetts  Accident,  Boston,  Mass  

Massachusetts  Bonding  &  Insurance,  Boston,  Mass. 

Metropolitan  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Metropolitan  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

National  Casualty,  Detroit,  Mich  

National  Surety,  New  York,  N.  Y  

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y  

New  England  Equitable,  Boston,  Mass  

New  Jersey  Fidelity  and  Plate  Glass,  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York,  N.  Y  , 

North  American  Accident,  Chicago,  111  

Pacific  Mutual  (accident  department),  Los  Angeles, 

Cal ............................................... 


Peerless  Casualty,  Keene,  N.  H  

Preferred  Accident,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Prudential  Casualty,  Indianapolis,  Ind  

Reliance  Life  (accident  department),  Pittsburgh, 
Pa  


Royal  Indemnity,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Standard  Accident,  Detroit,  Mich  

Travelers  Indemnity,  Hartford,  Conn  

Travelers  (accident  department),  Hartford,  Conn.. 

Union  Casualty,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty,  Baltimore,  Md 
United  States  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y  


FOREIGN  CASUALTY  COMPANIES. 

Stock  (5). 

Employers  Liability  Assurance,  London,  England. 
Frankfort  General,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Ger- 
many   

General  Accident,  Fire  &  Life,  Perth  Scotland  .... 
Ocean  Accident  &  Guarantee  Corporation,  England 
Zurich  General  Accident  &  Liability,  Zurich,  Swit- 

1  See  life  statement. 


$29,584.90 

40,066.35 


4.383,809.23 

'  (») 

925, 974.09 
1,191,375.93 
851,803.56 
919,685.02 
262, 807. 31 
3, 637, 176. 88 


(») 
1,625, 
2, 100, 
168, 
12,  726, 
11,233, 
1,225, 
4, 640, 
1,047, 
2, 953, 


313.22 
919.21 
290.  40 
400.  64 
239.93 
657.98 
525.38 
163.70 
445. 15 


6,  234, 416. 32 
406, 998. 84 

2,316,084.82 
951, 236. 89 
501,764.16 

7, 390, 336. 58 


4, 603, 
1,000, 

C1) 

356, 
9, 950, 
2,319, 
3,041, 
1,023, 
1,044, 

832, 


877. 22 
904.64 

666.83 
894.95 
567. 14 
943. 40 
495.  26 
364.94 
532. 42 


139, 302.07 
3, 592, 520.  22 
1, 137, 783. 53 

(») 

4, 859, 973. 17 
5, 421, 992.  21 
2,845,568.98 
21,833.092. 34 

(2) 

9, 707, 019. 51 
3, 190, 205. 39 


9,152,148.66 

1,401,209.85 
2,908,617.51 
6,101,601.57 

2,464, 487.75 


$1,300.15 
4,123.54 


2, 163,755.27 

(') 

575, 758. 48 
640, 488. 57 
418, 473.  74 
313, 260. 71 
87,507. 74 
2,873,569. 67 

(») 

969, 338. 75 
1,500,919. 21 
21, 343. 64 
9, 326, 859. 03 
6,440,141.86 

775, 120. 38 
3,394,080.03 

519, 223. 31 
1, 782, 451. 74 

2,663,662.90 
141,522. 15 

1,040,896.74 
375,043.35 
236, 722. 19 

5, 468, 786.  44 


2, 465,251.28 
433, 807.  79 
(*) 

50, 621.00 
3, 661, 384. 04 
1,369, 489. 43 
1, 813, 828.  27 
350,  443. 88 
392, 475.93 
399,815.35 

(') 

15,246.91 
1, 892, 520.  22 
625, 904.  79 

0) 

3,404,374.05 
3,235,043.46 
1, 269, 621. 72 
14,084,378.28 

(2) 

6,523, 856. 56 
1,890,205.39 


6, 771, 832. 23 

935, 728. 31 
2, 407,  793.  60 
4, 791, 880. 46 

1,739, 770.97 


$28,284.75 
35,942.81 


2,220,053.96 

350,  215. 61 
550, 887.36 
433, 329. 82 
606, 424.  31 
175,299.57 
763, 607. 21 

g) 

655, 974. 47 
600,000.00 
146,946. 76 

3.399,541.61 

4,  793, 098. 07 
450. 537. 60 

1,255,445.35 
527, 940. 39 

1,170,993.41 

3,570,  753.42 
265,476.69 

1,275,188.08 
576, 193. 54 
265,041.97 

1,921,550. 14 
205,000.00 

2,138,625.94 
567,096.85 
0) 

306, 045. 83 
6,289,510. 91 
950,077. 71 
1,228,115. 13 
663,051.38 
651,889.01 
432, 717.07 

(*) 

124,055. 16 
1,700,000.00 
511,880.74 

C1) 

1, 455, 599. 12 
2, 186, 948.  75 
1,575,947.26 
7, 748, 714. 06 

(2) 

3, 183, 162. 95 
1,300,000.00 


2,380,316.43 

465,481.54 
500, 823. 91 
1,309,721.11 

724, 716. 78 


2  License  revoked. 
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LOCAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Stock  (7). 


Arlington  Fire,  Washington,  D.  C  

Corcoran  Fire,  Washington,  D.  C  

Firemen's,  Washington,  D.  0  

First  National  Fire,  Washington,  D.  C  

(ierman-American  Fire,  Washington,  D.  C. . 

National  Union,  Washington,  D.  C  

Potomac,  Washington,  D.  C  


Mutual  (3). 


Mutual  Fire,  Washington,  D.  C  

Mutual  Investment  Fire,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mutual  Protection  Fire,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DOMESTIC  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Stock  (71). 


iFtna,  Hartford,  Conn  

Agricultural,  Watertown,  N.  Y  

American  Central,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

American  Druggists'  Fire,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

American  Eagle  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

American  &  Foreign  Marine,  New  York,  N.  Y — 

American,  Newark,  N.  J  

Automobile,  Hartford,  Conn  

Boston,  Boston,  Mass  

Buffalo  German,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Camden  Fire,  Camden,  N.  J  

Citizens,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

Columbia,  Jersey  City,  N.  J  

Commonwealth,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Commercial  Union  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Connecticut  Fire,  Hartford,  Conn  

Continental^  New  York,  N.  Y  

Concordia  Fire,  Milwaukee,  Wis  

Countv  Fire,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Equitable  Fire  &  Marine,  Providence,  R.I  

Federal,  Jersey  City,  N.  J  

Fidelity- Phoenix  Fire.  New  York,  N.  Y  

Fire  Association  of  Phdadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco,  Cal  

Firemen's,  Newark,  N.  J  

Franklin  Fire,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

German  Alliance,  New  York,  N.  Y  

German-American,  New  York,  N.  Y  

German-American  Fire,  Baltimore,  Md  

Germania  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Girard  Fire  &  Marine,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Glens  Falls,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y  

Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Granite  State  Fire,  Portsmouth,  N.  H  

Hanover  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Hartford  Fire,  Hartford.  Conn  

Home,  New  York.  N.  Y.  

Humbolt  Fire,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Imperial  Assurance,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  

Insurance  Co.  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa  

Maryland  Motor  Car,  Wilmington,  Del  

Massachusetts  Fire  oi  Marine,  Boston,  Mass  t 

Mechanics  and  Traders,  New  Orleans,  La  

Mercantile  Insurance  Co.  of  America^New  York,N.  Y 

Milwaukee  Mechanics,  Milwaukee,  Wis  

National  Fire,  Hartford,  Conn  

National  Union  Fire,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Newark  Fire,  Newark,  N.  J  

New  Hampshire  Fire,  Manchester,  N.  H  

Niagara  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y  

North  Western  National,  Milwaukee,  Wis  

Old  Colony,  Boston,  Mass  

Orient,  Hartford,  Conn  

Pennsylvania  Fire,  Philadelphia,  Pa  


$413,264.28 

285, 294. 78 
347.345.08 
1,804,375.67 
372, 885. 83 
295,824.12 
396,  585. 77 


321,378.83 
6,119.94 
31, 677. 64 


24,  730,  602.  67 
4,680,  815.93 
4, 076, 388. 30 
423, 322. 14 
2,371,903.39 
1, 362, 288. 24 

10,666,471.95 
2, 377,  857. 39 
7,103, 587.97 
3,261,148.28 
3, 393, 388. 33 
684,425.51 
1,187,491.93 
3,022, 107.13 
1,274,063.35 
6,918.935.08 

30,  859, 157.  85 
2, 402, 986. 10 
888, 062.  77 
1.295, 258.05 
4,049,371.42 

17,746,337.36 
9,372,126.82 

11,326,205.60 
7,046,763.45 
2, 050,851.25 
1,941,707.55 

22.364,626.31 
1, 274, 259.  22 
8,029,651.84 
2, 489, 988. 71 
5, 859, 946.  44 

10,178, 345.13 
1,255, 217.25 
4, 542, 457. 28 

28, 277,  827. 42 

37, 982, 743. 93 
1, 473, 703. 78 
858,653.61 

20, 447, 659. 51 


Liabilities. 


4,012, 
459, 
1,485, 
1,464, 
2,913, 
4,344, 
16,226, 
4,138, 
2, 140, 
6,515, 
7,682, 
3,166, 
7,128; 
1,494, 
3,867, 
8,251, 


344. 68 
007.11 
300.72 
925. 41 
196.84 
085.58 
084. 38 
755. 96 
986.50 
829.  58 
871. 44 
706.  48 
945.  70 
540.  21 
667. 63 
407.44 


Surplus. 


$133, 294. 13 
22, 404. 27 
74, 479. 25 
540,  842. 13 
24,  432.  71 
34,591.37 
93, 874. 67 


12, 598. 07 
2, 814. 10 
1,988.32 


12,146, 087.08 
2,348, 440.09 
2,039,082.10 
79,591.03 

286, 389.  26 

342. 016. 61 
5, 653, 573. 48 

467,413.45 
3,554,045.18 

919,546.31 

I,  885,474.76 
236, 868.01 
208, 223. 49 

1, 057, 438. 24 
659, 583. 17 
4,254,456.63 
11, 239, 079.08 
1, 402, 749. 27 
327,073.78 
331,929.89 
1.736,361.98 
9,075,686. 74 
6,190,101.88 
7.161,501.42 
3, 337, 926. 02 
1,040,  774.54 
625, 255.  79 
10, 146, 941.38 
265, 321. 17 
3,920,295.68 
1,563,853.47 
3, 105, 736. 24 
5,008, 660. 24 
749, 262. 01 
2,740,176.62 
18,926, 854.52 
20, 446, 566. 68 
932, 796. 43 
425,246.24 

II,  447,659.51 

2,585,923.98 
111,  663. 40 
731,  245. 78 
637, 773.16 
757,472.70 
2, 562, 519.  28 
10,729,739. 26 
2,587,809. 42 
1,208,974.  41 
3, 158, 884.  79 
3,926,656.93 
1,785, 141.46 
4, 168,464. 78 
660, 791.  88 
1,753,225.45 
5,048,747.32 


$279,970. 15 
262, 890. 51 
272, 865. 83 
1,  263,533.54 
348, 453. 12 
261.232.75 
302, 711. 10 


308, 780. 76 
3, 305. 84 
29,689.32 


12, 584, 515.59 
2,332,375. 84 
2,037, 306.20 

343,731.11 
2,085,514.13 
1,020,  271.63 
5,012,898. 47 
1,910, 443.94 
3, 549,542.79 
2,341,601.97 
1,507,913.57 

447, 557. 50 

979,268.44 
1,964,668.89 

614, 480. 18 
2,564,478.45 
19, 620, 078. 77 
1,000, 236.83 

560,988.99 

963, 328. 16 
2.313,009.44 
8, 670, 650.  62 
3,182.024.94 
4,164,704.18 
3,708, 837.43 
1,010, 076.71 
1,316, 451.76 
12,217  684.93 
1, 008, 938. 05 
4, 109,356. 16 

926,135.24 
2, 754, 210. 20 
5, 169, 684.  89 

505, 955. 24 
1,802,280.66 
9,350,972.90 
17,536,177.25 

540,907.35 

433,407.37 

9,000,000.00 

1,426,420.70 
347, 343.  71 
754,054.94 
827, 152. 25 
2, 155, 724. 14 
1,781,566.28 
5,496,345.12 
1,550,946.54 
932,012.09 
3,356,944.79 
3,756,214. 51 
1,381,565.02 
2,960,480.92 
833,748.33 
2,114,442.18 
3,202,660.12 
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Financial  condition  of  insurance  companies  and  associations  doing  business  in  the  District 

of  Columbia,  Dec.  31,  1915 — Continued. 


Name  of  company. 


DOMESTIC  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— COntd. 

Stock  (7J)-Continued. 


Peoples  National  Fire,  Wilmington,  Del. . . 

Phoenix,  Hartford,  Conn  

Providence,  Washington,  Providence,  R.  I 

Queen,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Rhode  Island,  Providence,  R.  I  

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine,  St.  Paul,  Minn. . . 

Security,  New  Haven,  Conn  

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine,  Springfield, 

Standard  Fire,  Hartford,  Conn  

Sterling  Fire,  Indianapolis,  Ind  

Teutonia  Fire,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Virginia  Fire  &  Marine,  Richmond,  Va  

Vulcan,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Westchester  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Williamsburg  City,  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Mutual  (2). 


Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Mutual  Fire,  Sandy  Spring,  Md  


Lloyds  Association  (/). 

Subscribers  at  United  States,  Lloyds,  New  York 
N.  Y  


UNITED  STATES  BRANCHES  OF  FOREIGN  FIRE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES. 

Stock  (Si). 

Aachen  and  Munich  Fire,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany 

Atlas  Assurance,  London,  England  

British  and  Foreign  Marine,  Liverpool,  England... 

British  America  Assurance,  Toronto,  Canada  

Caledonian,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  

Commercial  Union  Assurance,  London,  England  

General  Fire  Assurance,  Paris,  France  

Hamburg-Bremen  Fire,  Hamburg,  Germany  

Indemnity  Mutual  Marine,  London,  England  

Law  Union  &  Rock,  London,  England  

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe,  Liverpool,  England. . 

London  Assurance,  London,  England  

London  and  Lancashire  Fire,  Liverpool,  England... 

Mannheim,  Mannheim,  Germany  

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  London,  England  

Nationale  Fire,  Paris,  France  

North-British  &  Mercantile,  London,  England  

Northern  Assurance,  London,  England  

Norwich  1  nion  Fire,  Norwich,  England  

Palatine,  London,  England  

Phenix  Fire,  Paris,  France  

Phoenix-Assurance,  London,  England  

Prussian  National.  Stettin,  Germany  

Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  London,  England  

Royal,  Liverpool,  England  

Scottish  Union  &  National,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.. 

Sun  Insurance  Office,  London,  England  

Svea  Fire  and  Life,  Gothenburg,  Sweden  

Union  Assurance  Society,  London,  England  

Union  Fire;  Paris,  France  

Union  Marine,  Liverpool,  England  

Western  Assurance,  Toronto,  Canada  


Total. 


$1,906, 

15,345, 
5,725, 

10, 873, 
1,533, 

11,320, 
4,283, 

11,695, 
1,563, 
1,505, 
957, 
1,852, 
356, 
6, 202, 
4,996, 


731.91 
365. 16 
615.  59 
209.  83 
750.44 
710. 41 
505.99 
373.60 
497. 55 
871.  81 
675. 51 
728. 19 
027.97 
375.  41 
585. 48 


240,092.57 
383,235. 97 


1,921,770.86 


2,720, 
3,082. 
1,712, 
1,939, 
2,282, 
9, 868, 

915, 
1,843, 

648, 
1,347, 
14,  814, 
4,385, 
4,904, 
1,477, 
1,690, 

747, 
9,067, 
5 , 954  ? 
3,125, 
3,143, 

662, 
4,257, 
2, 559, 
3,163, 
13,760, 
6, 760, 
4, 866, 
1,666, 
1,509, 
1,000, 

910, 
2,747, 


359.  51 
719.99 
973. 36 
785.69 
188.90 
369. 91 
225.29 
343.  58 
299.26 
318.  92 
383.94 
825. 67 
654. 92 
961. 03 
270.99 
946.  88 
990.55 
996. 35 
216. 53 
416.  22 
751. 31 
741.80 
600.61 
974. 33 
250.  29 
670.  45 
598.  21 
764.91 
011.81 
293.  52 
476.  6! 
815.  34 


Liabilities. 


5,720,742,079.00 


$876,948.50 
6, 289, 258.  86 
3,555,594.29 
5,335, 650.87 
774,529.54 
6,421,253.24 
2, 550, 771.  60 
6, 614, 706. 97 
669, 363.  27 
262,249.99 
621,670.34 
836, 605. 41 
80,329.64 
3,987,603.78 
2,885,797.85 


210,011.68 
3,362.09 


1,102,742.17 


1,369,560.  34 
1,906,294.  19 
544,967. 13 
1, 163. 163.  87 
1,627,914.80 
7, 295, 876.  26 
477, 005.  59 
1,242,  769.  98 
231,133.06 
469,436.25 
9,972,496.  75 
3,081,121.85 
3,004,734. 49 
777, 850.  48 
841,425.  72 
286, 621.  31 
5, 135, 131.83 
3,333,030.83 
1,998,929.40 
2, 159, 074. 98 
286,621.30 
2,718,015.66 
1,527,048.49 
1,978,266.  42 
9, 847,695.57 
2, 876, 507.  35 
3,085,970.79 
990, 090.  44 
609, 680.  63 
435, 168.  67 
481, 684.  45 
1,438, 519. 52 


Surplus. 


4,680,011,198.  69 


$1,109, 

9,056, 
2, 170, 
5,537, 

759, 
4,899, 
1,732, 
5, 080, 

894, 
1,243, 

336, 
1,016, 

275, 
2,214, 
2,110, 


783.41 
106. 30 
021. 30 
558. 96 
220. 90 
457.  17 
734. 39 
666.  63 
134.  28 
621.  82 
005. 17 
122.  78 
698. 33 
771.  63 
787.  ft} 


30,080.89 
379, 873. 88 


819,028.69 


1,350 
1,176 
1,168 
776 
654 
2,572 
438 
600 
417 
877 
4,841 
1,304 
1,899 
700 
848 
461 
3,932 
2,621 
1,126 
984 
376 
1,539 
1,0^2 
1, 185 
3,912 
3,884 
1,780 
676 
899 
565 
428 
1,309 


799. 17 
425.  80 
006.  23 
621.  S2 
274. 10 
493.  65 
219.  70 
573.  60 
166.  20 
882.  67 
887. 19 
703.  82 
920.  43 
110.55 
845.27 
325.  57 
858. 72 
965. 52 
278. 13 
341.  24 
130. 01 
726. 14 
552.  12 
707. 91 
554. 72 
163. 10 
627.  79 
674.  47 
331. 18 
124.85 
792.22 
295.  82 


1,040,  730,880.31 


— — — — 


COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 
DECEMBER  31,  1915. 
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Table  A. — Assets— Nature  of  the  total  admitted  assets  of  all  life  insurance  companies 


Name  and  location. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMPANY. 

Equitable  Life,  Washington,  D.  C  


COMPANIES  CHARTERED  OUTSIDE  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mutual. 


Baltimore  Life,  Baltimore,  Md  

Bankers  Life,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  

Berkshire  Life.  Pittsfield,  Mass  

Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Eureka  Life,  Baltimore,  Md  

Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa  — 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life,  Boston,  Mass. 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  Springfield, 

Mass  

Metropolitan  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Mutual  Benefit  Life,  Newark,  N.  J  

Mutual  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

National  Life,  Montpelier,  Vt  

New  England  Mutual  Life,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Perm  Mutual  Life,  Philadelphia.  Pa  

Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  Hartford,  Conn  

Prudential,  Newark,  N.  J  

Security  Mutual  Life,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Market  value 
of  real  estate. 


$150,832.00 


Mortgage 
loans. 


$153, 000. 00 


127,973.27 
60, 000. 00 
414,040.21 
2, 738, 500. 83 
24, 086.  87 
1, 564, 692. 83 
4,180, 741.62 


Collateral 
loans. 


$2,000.00 


Total. 


1,000, 
18, 558, 

2, 962, 
21, 579, 
230, 

1,786, 
12,171, 

4,972, 

4.220, 
684, 
17, 513, 


159. 87 
406. 10 
924. 23 
165. 32 
500.00 
372. 34 
919.25 
068.06 
146.02 
000.00 
852.24 
000.00 


524,200.00 
25, 359,841.39 
6, 634, 967.  80 
34,705,344.35 
36, 800. 00 
12, 731,257.65 
61, 994, 716. 49 


95, 651,549.06 


Stock. 

iEtna  Life,  Hartford,  Conn  

American  National,  Gab  est  on,  Tex  

Atlantic  Life,  Richmond,  Va  

Columbian  National  Life,  Boston,  Mass... 

Continental  Assurance,  Chicago,  111  

Equitable  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Ger mania  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Home  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Jefferson  Standard  Life,  Greensboro,  N.  C. . 
Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Virginia^  Richmond,  Va . . . 

Manhattan  Life,  New  \  ork,  N.  Y  

Maryland  Life,  Baltimore,  Md  

Merchants  Life,  Burlington,  Iowa  

Pacific  Mutual  Life,  Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Philadelphia  Lifo,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Provident  Life  and  Trust,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Reliance  Life,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Travelers,  Hartford,  Conn  

Union  Central  Life,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

United  States  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  


1,092.140.93 
805,  820. 00 
4,950.00 
916, 378. 68 


31,881, 
234, 327, 
93, 278, 
110, 940, 
28, 402, 
14, 130, 
159.  520, 
181,861, 
61,882, 
23,  895, 
105,435, 
1,890, 


85, 300.  00 


78, 529.  63 


069. 71 
497.36 
586.80 
930.90 
064.75 
371.92 
303.42 
021.75 
489. 92 
261.50 
788.94 
257.50 


Premium  notes, 
policy  loans,  or 


$14,489.98 


103, 785.04 
382, 439. 40 
3, 786,948.04 
8, 173, 670. 49 
1,667.00 
8, 260,  848.  45 
10, 511,215.77 


3,050,000. 00 


1,189, 432, 772.15 


17,  447,538.061 
5, 084, 027. 58 
1, 450, 000. 00 
56, 058. 05 
519.  868.  23 
5,914, 743.64 
237, 500.  00 


Total. 


RECAPITULATION. 

District  of  Columbia  Company  

Companies  chartered  outside  District  of 
Columbia: 

Mutual  

Stock  


Grand  total. 


1,296,  857.62 
332,181.14 
9, 003, 568. 30 
1,290,  813.14 
194,852.54 
2, 291,350.00 
3, 022,  852. 37 
(2) 


50,961,500.28 


150,832.00 


54, 766, 072. 
1.536,  740. 
2,014,376. 
1,853,633. 
198, 450. 
108,930, 973. 
26, 422,  802. 
7, 235, 750. 
3, 830, 469. 
9, 725, 258. 
6,393,350. 

200,381. 
1, 138,  530. 
18,547,547. 
2,173,300. 
5,578,922. 
25, 066, 295. 

912, 350. 
34.403,118. 
80,116,236. 
(2) 


202,  850. 00 
150,000.00 


1,158,400.00 


3,043, 500.00 
40,000.00 


7, 808, 579. 63 


14, 897, 
36, 459, 
37, 464, 
91,948, 
10, 626, 
12,612, 
162,092, 
56, 835, 
30, 167, 

6, 065, 
33, 058, 

1,549, 


761.84 
474. 15 
375. 75 
198. 57 
804.50 
950.04 
360. 44 
681.29 
949.55 
504.88 
170. 87 
931.30 


524,999, 737.37 


08 
87 
70 
24 
00 
1:5 
20 
Of) 
66 
62 
96 
36 
00 
22 
00 
00 
57 
00 
52 
01 


796, 530. 00 
"i6,'422.'i4 


135,000.00 


249,  383.  54 
205, 000. 00 


1,658,903.94 


3,000.00 
1, 969, 436. 93 


12,0-12, 
400, 
573, 
1,972, 
3, 

97,  293, 
7.449, 
5, 778, 
1,496, 

452, 
4,448, 

498, 

7,048, 
934, 
4,521, 
10, 676. 

1,017, 
12, 355, 
21,001, 
(2) 


526.83 
000.85 
951.49 
604.24 
321.30 
068.60 
642.  74 
153.61 
008.  57 
601.52 
228. 07 
637. 32 
313.00 
534.86 
378. 45 
7:J.0.  78 
091.39 
352. 46 
8-18.  48 
305. 71 


391, 044, 558. 09,    5, 033, 676. 55 


153,000.00 


95, 651, 549. 06  1, 189, 432, 772. 15 
50,961,500.28  391,044,558.09 


146, 763. 881. 34  1, 580, 630, 330. 24 


2, 000.00 


7,  80S,  579. 63 
5, 033, 676. 55 


12,  844,  256. 18 


189, 967,366.27 


14, 489. 98 


524, 999,  737. 37 
189,967, 366. 27 


714,981,593.62 


1  Minus. 


1  Withdrawn  from  the  District. 
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authorized  to  transact  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1915. 


Market  value 
of  bonds  and 
stocks. 


$143,838.25 


Cash  in 
offices  and 
banks. 


$20,385.55  $4,158.87 


Interest  and 

rents  due 
and  accrued. 


Deferred  and 
unpaid  pre- 
miums. 


$16,762.05 


All  other 


Assets  not 
admitted. 


Total  admitted 


$505,466.70 


2,  0.54, 595. 50 
410, 488.19 
10,884,341.24 
24, 034, 740.  00| 
234,067.00 
7, 514, 856.  27'. 
42,401,635.75 


34,831, 

227,992, 
44,967, 

367, 445, 
21,283, 
42,  705, 

449, 156, 
85,635, 
55,091, 
7,234, 

199,405, 
2, 097, 


196, 622. 69 
467,486. 40 
409, 567. 26 

1,552, 480. 49 
17, 900.04 
378, 865.  24 

1,288,663.08 


437.  77 
212. 27 
824. 35 
300.  74 
420.10 
952.00 
020. 43 
510.  00 
029.18 
055. 15 
059.  71 
216.  67 


1,350, 
6,021, 
2,456, 
11,507, 
959, 
1,218, 
19,588, 
4,380, 
2,710, 
917, 
13,846, 
287, 


378.09 
316.  76 
504.86 
163.  76 
793. 93 
460.83 
827.  73 
382. 87 
145. 42 
534. 39 
393.  67 
582. 39 


28, 796. 18 
810,860.76 
268, 907. 97 
1,546, 686.34 
2,270.34 
421,968.84 
2,613,066.85 

1,388,599. 07 
7, 716, 876. 39 
3,646,983.64 
8,168, 051.23 
1,461,1.54. 16 

948,364.17 
9, 886, 609.  55 
5, 687, 807.  89 
2, 108,  880. 16 

738,482.  78 
4, 587, 814.  56 

105, 234.  53 


40,677.23 
469, 725. 88 
326, 519. 48 
833,331.45! 

1,065. 97 
434, 240. 49i 
2, 237,829.45 


1,561, 
10, 995, 
2, 555, 
4,527, 

862, 

669, 
9,963, 
4, 258, 
3, 194, 

536, 
6, 370, 

207, 


$129,242.25 
89,816.50 
38, 057.  71 

637, 788. 16 
62,456. 45 

443, 872. 47 
66,262.02 


280. 37 
219.65 
625. 81 
957.86 
713.46 
659.38 
591. 00 
638. 19 
179. 59 
441.71 
356. 31 
089. 16 


i  24,364.79 
6,682.89 

551,915. 68 
2,254. 08 


$116,237. 31 
22,933. 21 
39,761.32 
4,000.00 

550,553.52 
218, 797.  98 

14,083.33 
763,311.54 

59,355. 21 
140,490.06 
4, 799. 96 


3,205,892.16 
27, 934,421.21 
22, 825,  716. 50 
74, 182, 780.  79 
376,313. 67 
31, 278, 578. 35 
125,075,333.05 


673, 394. 42 
10, 538.  75 
377,970.02 
9, 150. 06 
2, 658, 420.  96 
28,287. 35 


285,176. 39 
10,538.75 

410, 786. 14 
53,446.53 
1,936,490. 48 
38,987. 12 


86,896, 
541,283, 
190,330, 
616, 528, 

63, 823, 

74,274, 
822,917, 
343,631, 
160,500, 

40,026, 
383,982, 
7,628, 


603. 39 
326.35 
153.12 
2,54.00 
905.  02 
980.68 
849.  85 
110.05 
403.72 
983. 94 
866.  78 
611.78 


1,625,979,822.32  69,556,069.90  52,137,415.41  50,046,142.44 


5, 761, 744. 98 


4, 669, 748.  85  3, 616,  704, 084. 41 


36,211,955. 41 
331,718.37 
112,133.  99 
5,809,041.21 


299,319, 
10,557, 
16,217, 
193, 
735, 
3,041, 
2,474, 

„  25, 
2,795, 

763, 
3,926, 
44,721, 
2,68K, 
30,094, 
25, 
(2) 


820.  57 
969.  60 
297.00 
7.50.  00i 
854. 55! 
440. 94 
844.50 
965.00 
858. 07 
447.09 
085.04 
S07.  00 
225. 36 
S01.  00 
000.00 


4,515, 670. 32 
266,391.57 
234, 590.  52 
303, 567. 40 
8, 992.  73 
11,693,558.  93 
65s,  237.  14 
486,030. 45 
307, 559. 90 
700, 602.  64 
526, 698. 63 
66, 655. 38 
172, 661.68 
996, 780. 58 
222,383. 10 
302, 358.  64 
1,231,048. 16 
348,407.80 
589, 868. 88 
915,  730.65 
(2) 


2,307, 825.  81 
103, 307. 30 
40, 110. 20j 
165, 762.  74 
2, 503. 61 
6,112,354. 42 
696,520.44 
268,251.74 
88, 862. 191 
167,574.251 
395,470.15' 
33, 670.  75' 
42,333. 03 
500,3*3.85 
84, 575.  31 
226, 659.  99 
1, 135, 162.  23 
62,975.03 
1,294, 997.19 
3, 659,387.23 
(2) 


1,243,465.24 
83,645.60 
43, 512. 38 
216,081.11 
14, 713. 33 
5,691,364.59 
1,406, 146. 17 
481,421.66 
156, 182.  89 
115, 836. 63 
172,  741.  70 
37,681.80 


627,589.84 
56, 176. 00 

318, 769.  34 
1,477,517.60 

289,058. 52 
1,417,283.45 

645,211.02 

(2) 


11,309, 
98, 
43, 
158, 

1,450, 
306, 
129, 
56, 

11, 

82, 

22, 
36, 
2,229, 
20, 
32, 

5, 
296, 


705.34 
948. 80 
397. 97 
088.59 
683. 21 
686.  79 
217.00 
505.88 
217. 37 
573. 94 
688.82 
410.33 
228. 33 
086. 05 
657.54 
322. 27 
676.  97 
397.  86 
150.00 


47,338. 98 
42,503. 14 
55,  792. 43 
128, 919.  25 
1,477. 51 
1,112,452.63 


16,970.63 
79, 639. 15 
15, 623. 98 
41,631.24 
29,652.03 
37,483.93 
44,930. 99 
37,475. 92 
50,961.90 


(2) 


289,434.20 
332,847.06 
656.90 

(2) 


124,238, 
3,584, 
3,027, 
11, 266, 
227, 
546,961, 
52,581, 
32,029, 
6,354, 
12,618, 
20,933, 
3,542, 
1,378, 
35, 656, 
4,549, 
23, 865, 
87, 573, 
5,520, 
82, 114, 
109,385, 
(2) 


552.93 
070. 22 
652. 96 
237. 96 
186. 67 
912.46 
562. 87 
439. 71 
913. 02 
546.40 
731. 67 
129.41 
547.11 
611.04 
622.  71 
460. 46 
848.  99 
185. 37 
570.46 
066.09 


460,047,014.70  24,547,795.10  17,388,687.46  14,494,398.87  10,290,643.06  2,365,791.871,167,409,848.51 


143,838.25 


20,385.55 


4,158. 87 


16, 762. 05 


505,466.70 


1.625,979,822.32  69,556,069-90  52,137,415.41  50,046,142.44    5,761,744.98    4,669,748.85  3,616,704,084.41 
460,047,014.70  24' 547^  795. 10  1  7, 388'  687. 46  14, 494, 39S.  87  16,290,643.06    2,365,  791.871,167,409,848.  51 


2,086,170,675.27  94,124,250.55  69,530,261.74  64,557,303.36  22,052,388.04    7,035,540.72  4,784,619,399.62 
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Table  D. — Disbursements— Showing  the  nature  of  the  disbursements  of  all  life  insurance 

Dec.  SI, 


Name  and  location. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMPANY. 

Equitable  Life,  Washington,  D.  C... 

COMPANIES  CHARTERED  OUTSIDE  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mutual. 

Baltimore  Life,  Baltimore,  Md  

Bankers  Life,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  

Berkshire  Life,  Pittsfield,  Mass  

Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  Hartford, 

Conn  

Eureka  Life,  Baltimore,  Md  

Fidelity  Mutual  Life,  Philadelphia, 

Pa  

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life,  Boston, 

Mass  

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  Spring- 
field, Mass 


Paid  to  policyholders. 


Death  claims 
and  matured 
endowments. 


$89,118.08 


Annuities, 
surrender 
values,  and 
dividends. 


$8,445.20 


364,001.90 
4,328,790.95 
1,551,954.00 

4,985,801.21 
85,991.51 

1,973,199. 17 

9,628,551.37 

4,215,641.42 

Metropolitan  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y . .  35, 270, 874. 63 


Mutual  Benefit  Life,  Newark,  N.  J 

Mutual  Life.  New  York,  N.  Y  

National  Life,  Montpelier,  Vt  

New  England  Mutual  Life,  Boston, 
Mass  

New  York  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis  

Penn  Mutual  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  Hartford, 
Conn  

Prudential.  Newark,  N.  J  

Security  Mutual  Life,  Binghamton. 

n.  y  :. 


9,151,844. 14 
32,215,860.51 
3,359,895.  47 

3,890,638.56 
39,796,531.57 

18,345,861.32 
9,200,224.25 

2,840,301.33 
26,070,902.55 

639,601.30 


Total. 


207,916,467.16 


Stock. 


51,525. 03 
303,097.48 
1,116,509. 01 

2,914,525. 24 
1,431.24 

2,789,484.06 

6,079,234.39 

4,478,730.40 
12,685,276. 94 
10, 195, 296.  29 
35, 762, 468. 81 

3,466,077.82 

3,345,157.96 
36,124,628.67 

24,113,154.33 

8,268,568. 78 

2,103,639.50 
16,972,959. 78 

522,529. 38 


Total. 


Supple- 
mentary 
contracts. 


$97,563.28 


iEtna  Life,  Hartford,  Conn  

American  National,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Atlantic  Life,  Richmond,  Va  

Columbian  National  Life,  Boston, 
Mass  

Continental  Assurance,  Chicago,  111. . 

Equitable  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . . 

Germania  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Home  Life,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Jefferson  Standard  Life,  Greensboro, 
N.  C  

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond, Va  

Manhattan  Life,  New  York,  N.Y  

Maryland  Life,  Baltimore,  Md  

Merchants  Life,  Burlington,  Iowa... 

Pacific  Mutual  Life,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal  

Philadelphia  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa  

Provident  Life  &  Trust,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  

Reliance  Life,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Travelers,  Hartford,  Conn  

Union  Central  Life,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

United  States  Life,  New  York,  N.Y 


8,011,795. 03 
559,954. 37 
181,225. 78 

573,627.62 
8,793.00 
30, 600, 560. 63 
3,483,987. 37 
1,930,281.03 

361,747.26 

1,195,409.  44 
1,439,731.89 
252,115. 98 
357,000.00 

1,504,979.  58 
269,656. 21 

2,020,789.70 

5,512,828.57 
319,421.69 
4,660,917.84 
6,847,637. 12 

P) 


415,526.93 
4,631,888. 43 
2,668,463. 01 

7,900,326.45 
87,422. 75 

4,762,683.  23 

15,707,785. 76 

8,694,371.82 
47,956,151.57 
19,347,140.  43 
67,978,329. 32 

6,825,973.29 

7,235,796. 52 
75,921,160. 24 

42,459,015.65 
17,468,793.03 

4,943,940.  83 
43,043,862.33 

1,162,130.68 


171,294,295.11 


4,820,721.88 
107, 807. 53 
171,497.30 

424,143.09 
1,307.04 
27,770,827.68 
2,365,897. 88 
1,517, 100.20 

227,023.23 

191,908.07 
1,402,864.52 
174,120.06 


Interest  or 
dividends 
to  stock- 
holders. 


$7, 194. 00 


$3,399.92 
16,007.04 


379,210,762.27 


Total. 


70,092,460.11 


RECAPITULATION. 

District  of  Columbia  Company. 
Companies  chartered  outside 
trict  of  Columbia: 
Mutual  

Stock  


Dis- 


1,633,807.68 
177,940. 23 

1,114,747.13 

4,079,308. 43 
166,269. 07 
1,912,408.  76 
5,637,S51.20 

C1) 


12,832,516.91 
667, 761. 90 
352,723.08 

997, 770. 71 
10, 100. 04 

58,371,3a8.31 
5,849,885.25 
3,447,381.  23 

588, 770.  49 

1,387,317. 51 
2,842,596.41 
426,236.04 
357,000.00 

3,138,787.26 
447,596.  44 

3,135,536.83 

9, 592, 137. 00 
485,690. 76 
6,573,326.60 
12,485,488.32 
P) 


46,598.22 

50,018. 53 

142, 582. 91 
117,162.25 
463,531. 13 
568,345. 36 
33, 170.  42 

54,607. 87 
437,673.05 

560,662.35 
346,658. 86 

12, 654. 92 
151,690. 41 

2,778. 62 


3,007,541.86 


71,470.27 
2,027.00 
800.00 

1,549.96 


400,000.00 


400,000.00 


400,000.00 
25,000.00 


53,897,550. 98 


Grand  total. 


89, 118. 08 


207,916,467.16 
70,092, 460.11 


278,098,045.35 


8, 445.  20 


171,294,295.11 

53,897,550. 98 


225,200,291.29 


123,990,011.09 


97,563.28 


379,210,762.27 
123,990,011.09 


503,298,336.64 


355, 109. 92 
23,371.82 
39,661.23 

5,315. 64 

2, 250.  00 
9,810. 33 


30,641.67 
250.00 

13,765.33 

83,381.26 
2, 394.  89 
619,420. 54 
352,869. 04 

P) 


70,000.00 
4,000.00 
7,000.00 
24,000.00 
15,000.00 

42,000.00 

112,500.00 
42, 248.  68 
6,000.00 


80,000.00 
33,619.20 

100,000.00 


1,614,088.90 


1,351,367.88 


3,007,541.86 
1,614,088.90 


4,621,630.76 


60,000.00 
280,000.00 
50,000.00 

P) 


7, 194.  00 


400,000.00 

1,351,367.88 


1,758,561.88 


1  Withdrawn  from  the  District. 
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companies  au  thorized  to  transact  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  ending 

1915. 


Commissions. 

Salaries,  fees, 
and  all  other 
charges,  officers 
and  employees. 

Repairs, 
expenses, 
and  taxes  on 
real  estate. 

All  other 

taxes, 
licenses, 
and  insurance 
department 
fees. 

New. 

Kenewai. 

All  other 
disburse- 
ments. 

Total 
disburse- 
ments. 

$52, 081. 87 

$29,730. 32 

$21,412.50 

$6,081.16 

$5,375.96 

$67,314.79 

$286, 753.  88 

45,000.00 
495  528  93 
82,915. 97 

121,906. 67 
175  411.37 
131,929.  88 

62, 612. 54 
215, 470. 34 
98,650.32 

5, 173. 05 
384.  75 
17, 216. 86 

13,284.89 
111,488.80 
50,938. 27 

148,497.  73 
393, 179. 03 
352,085. 28 

812, 001. 81 
6,023,351.65 
3X 405, 599. 51 

2S9  846  13 
57, 416. 57 

400.941.  50 

t  U  m  mm  w 

25,079.56 

263,803.75 
12, 860. 00 

122,059.60 
1,801.86 

255,231.88 
2,860. 92 

707,213. 27 
74,345.63 

9,955,429.  62 
261,787.  29 

192  896  10 

211  855  68 

176, 741. 10 

68,609.03 

94,257. 16 

378,608. 38 

5,932,248.90 

588,480. 61 

4,033,243.  22 

795,291.13 

184,841.06 

366, 428.  24 

1,912, 729.47 

23,638,818.02 

58S,  140. 37 

1 ,  95S,  0S7.  09 
1,245,967. 15 

2,  453, 613.  71 
315,911.64 

685,505.54 
2, 088, 706.  36 
1,373, 636.56 
1  764  944.35 

437,  172.68 

340,501.68 
4,402, 818.41 

508,604.05 
1,448, 581.50 

193,  700.  34 

48, 454. 44 
891,205. 67 
102, 790.  60 
750, 850.  46 

11,536.  49 

245, 714. 00 
1,587,984.33 
547,204.11 
843, 719. 26 
204,981.06 

892, 133. 64 
38,330,075. 02 
913, 685. 50 
5,567,110.95 
515, 243. 26 

11,637, 404. 40 
97,332,190.70 
24,502,559.53 
81,375,494.91 
8,537,689. 18 

515,  S24. 33 
3,916, 749.42 

479, 794. 09 
1,938, 461.23 

251,706.  40 
1,816,881.15 

86, 499.  71 

358,807. 01 

182, 258. 68 
1,230,148.92 

616, 993. 84 
8,067,392.06 

9,423,481.44 
93,687,273.08 

2,089,561.64 
1,165,601.68 

2,887,802.86 
1,287,634.86 

909,845.80 
519, 758. 02 

197,955. 91 
201,027.00 

1,162,940. 20 
395,937.63 

2,115,259.96 
1,410,556. 30 

52,383,044. 37 
22,795,967. 38 

253, 721.  81 
1,075,752.69 

278,  462.  49 
11,851,492.75 

244,586.  24 
3,144,570. 67 

29, 146. 05 

oof),  SZ4.  80 

183, 876. 69 
2, 242, 685. 38 

616,230.23 
23,023, 726.06 

6, 562, 619. 26 
oOj  loy?  duo.  la 

84,486.  71 

93,386.96 

93,955. 54 

26,454.53 

32,356.21 

•  266,700.52 

1,762,249. 77 

18,  015,502.  55 

30, 267,368.  61 

15,500,938.98 

3, 740,638. 94 

9, 754,296.63 

86,301,766. 13 

546,198,815.97 

662, 762.  58 
336,241.54 
102,457.69 

582, 821.  83 
224,678.26 
42,678.23 

436,607.39 
86,554.59 
46,058.78 

57,453. 01 
36,227.12 
20.00 

471,204.78 
20,352.41 
25,994.41 

1,630,363.80 
723, 433. 83 
91, 793. 82 

17,145,200. 57 
2,122,276.65 
662,526. 01 

116  277  64 
20, 322.  63 
2  2>tf  661  Q4 
220,278.68 
172,495.50 

70  9SJt  At 

2, 425. 65 

100,901.78 
2,000.04 
1.388,742. 92 
216,241.69 
213,106.07 

33,610.80 

39,079. 91 
2, 098. 54 
971,634. 10 
67,340.17 
72,387.23 

674, 190. 40 
5, 721. 67 
5, 067, 106. 20 
602,609. 02 
345,296.59 

2,112,737. 62 
46,668. 57 

z,  oyo,  oyt).  oo 
229, 172. 49 
253, 521. 15 

479, 182. 69 
192,218.73 
55,740.32 

71,522,222.64 
7, 425, 117. 85 
4,614,589. 32 

140,103.76 

45,435.48 

72,087.66 

507.19 

24,955. 44 

98,093.69 

1,017,269. 35 

196, 817.39 
69,266.21 
30  368  76 

173, 439.  80 

429,859.  22 
58, 197. 52 

110,370.89 

1  "3   OOO  Qfl 

15, 836. 51 

329,607.55 
54,980.23 

186,248. 21 
101, 262.  34 
26,343.39 
32,507.63 

9,380.  48 
212, 168.  69 
9,275. 07 

96, 741. 73 
36,  766.  95 
9,275.53 
18,207. 49 

510,811.06 
181,645.58 
60, 000. 98 
301, 462. 34 

2,879,633. 67 
3,606,136. 08 
580,723. 75 

OfiO     A  CO 

898, 453. 77 

289,461. 10 
63,978.35 

33,331.85 
1,240.24 

111,091.98 
16,736. 08 

350, 146. 61 
146,020.50 

4, 792, 927. 24 
822,618.56 

132,816.75 

66,891.52 

1*4,  471.  08 

£S\),  940.  04 

Etf  Oils  1Q 
oo,  yuo.  in 

636  641  58 

4  507  977.42 

481,603. 98 
368,503.33 
689,587.41 
853.325.69 
P) 

584,217.04 
53, 741. 17 
419, 679.  35 
782, 630.  42 

0) 

487,556.92 
61,419.22 
296, 105. 41 
533, 585. 82 

0) 

68, 258. 03 
2, 804. 14 
73,075.07 
166, 165. 64 

/I  \ 

V) 

186, 273.  00 
50, 182. 10 
281, 857. 16 
310,418.55 

890, 639. 66 
391,485. 56 
1,352,206.96 
1,195,970. 91 

12, 384, 066. 89 
1,476,221.17 
10, 585, 2o8. 50 
16,730,454.39 

7, 538, 388.  02 

6,  867, 232.  02 

4,783,240.  99 

1,661,604.61 

2, 871, 405.  75 

15,255,640.  76 

165,932,980.02 

52,081.87 

29, 730. 32 

21,412.50 

6,081.16 

5,375.96 

67,314.  79 

286, 753. 88 

18,015,502.55 
7, 538,388.  02 

30,267,368.61 
6, 867,232.  02 

15, 500,938.98 
4, 783, 240.  99 

3,740,638.94 
1,661,604. 61 

9,754,296.63 
2,871,405.  75 

86,301,766. 13 
15,255,640.76 

546,198,815.97 
165,932,980.02 

25,605,972.  44 

37,164,330.95 

20,305,592.47 

5,408,324.  71 

12,631,078.34 

101,624,721.68 

712,418,549.87 

— 
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ABSTRACT. 


COMPILED  FROM  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  ORGANIZED  UNDER  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
LAW,  SHOWING  ITS  CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1915. 
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EQUITABLE  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  No.  810  Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Incorporated,  1902;  commenced  business, 

1902.   Henry  P.  Blair,  president;  Allen  C.  Clark,  secretary..! 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash   $120,000.00 

Amount  of  ledger  assets  Dec.  31  of  previous  year  $395,610. 67 

INCOME. 

First  vear's  premiums  on  original  policies,  less  reinsurance   $63, 665. 09 

Dividends  applied  to  purchase  paid-up  additions  and  annuities   45. 29 

Surrender  values  applied  to  purchase  paid-up  insurance  and  annuities   2, 885. 33 

Total  new  premiums   66, 595.  71 

Renewal  premiums  less  reinsurance   243, 205. 78 

Premiums  for  total  and  permanent  disability   122. 50 

Total  premium  income   309, 923. 99 

Dividends  left  with  the  company  to  accumulate  at  interest   66. 98 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans   7, 227. 50 

Interest  on  collateral  loans   483. 64 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks   6, 105. 47 

Interest  on  premium  notes,  policy  loans  or  liens   621. 99 

Interest  on  deposits   244. 83 

Interest  on  advance  to  agents   3. 72 

Rents,  including  $4,992  for  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   10, 294. 60 

Total  interest  and  rents   24, 981. 75 

From  other  sources,  viz:  Building  material,  $25;  agents'  deposits,  $332.82;  profit  and  loss, 

$995.39   1,353.21 

Borrowed  money   10,000.00 

Profit  on  sale  or  maturity  of  ledger  assets— Bonds   85. 00 

Total  income   346, 410. 93 

Total   742,021.60 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims  and  additions   $86>  530. 08 

Matured  endowments  and  additions   2» 588. 00 

Total  death  claims  and  endowments   89, 118. 08 

Surrender  values  paid  in  cash,  or  applied  in  liquidation  on  loans  or  notes   4,870. 12 

Surrender  values  applied  to  purchase  paid-up  insurance  and  annuities   2,885. 33 

Dividends  paid  policyholders  in  cash,  or  applied  in  liquidation  of  loans  or  notes   577. 48 

I  >i vidends  applied  to  purchase  paid-up  additions  and  annuities   *5- 29 

Left  with  the  company  to  accumulate  at  interest   66. 98 

Total  paid  policy  holders   97>  ^ 63. 28 

Expense  of  investigation  and  settlement  of  policy  claims,  including  legal  expenses   ivo.  75 

Interest  or  dividends  to  stockholders   _*»  *~ 

Commissions  to  agents   S'lST oi 

Agency  supervision  and  traveling  expenses  of  supervisors   tXo  A 

Branch  office  expenses   *' 

Med  ical  e  xaminers'  fees  and  inspection  of  risks   J?,  /»*. 

Salaries  and  all  other  compensation  of  officers  and  home  office  employees   r  707  v( 

Kent,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings  -  -  -  -  -  -  ■  

Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  postage,  telegraph  ,  telephone,  express  and  exchange   'ilt'u 

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  safes   , 

Repairs  and  expenses  (other  than  taxes)  on  real  estate  

Taxes  on  real  estate   V  vn  77 

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees   2A4  iq 

A 1 1  other  licenses,  fees,  and  taxes  

other  disbursements, viz:  Advance  to  agents,  $484.19;  calendars,  $600;  sundries,  $212.99  enter- 
tainment,  $1,163.23;  agents'  bonds,  $202.50;  supplies,  $995.34;  sundry  allowances,  $260;  c. 
Kwing,  $219.69;  typewriters,  $210.80;  comp.  reserve,  $65;  interest,  $53.84;  literature,  $-iy.4o, 

board  of  trade,  $25   innoooo 

Borrowed  money  repaid   1  r£i  79 

Interest  on  borrowed  money   ' 

Total  disbursements   286,753. 88 

Balance     455'2t'7'72 
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LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   120, 1.54. 69 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   153,000.00 

Loans  secured  by  collaterals   2,000. 00 

Loans  on  company 's  policies  assigned  as  collateral   14, 489. 98 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   139, 237. 50 

Cash  in  office   2,170.75 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  not  on  interest   7, 329. 62 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   10,885. 18 

Total  ledger  assets   455, 267. 72 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages   $1, 621. 16 


Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans  

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  premium  notes,  loans,  or  liens. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  other  assets  

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property  


1,500. 49 
13. 25 
241.  79 
104.  83 
677. 35 


4,158.87 

Market  value  of  real  estate  over  book  value   24, 677. 31 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  book  value   4, 600. 75 

Net  uncollected  and  deferred  premiums: 

New  business   1 , 745. 51 

Renewals   15,010.54 

  16,762.05 

Admitted  assets   505, 460. 70 

LIABILITIES. 

Net  reserve   347,280.00 

Matured  endowments  due  and  unpaid   290. 00 

Dividends  left  with  the  company  to  accumulate  at  interest   70. 42 

Premiums  paid  in  advance,  including  surrender  values  so  applied   5, 590.  in 

Unearned  interest  and  rent  paid  in  advance   .72 

Salaries,  rents,  office  expenses,  bills  and  accounts  due  or  accrued   5f  6.  .r>2 

Medical  examiners'  and  legal  fees  due  or  accrued   515.50 

State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  due  or  accrued   5, 385. 19 

Dividends  or  other  profits  due  policy  holders   82.38 

Agents' deposits   1,529.46 


Total   361,316.35 

Paid-up  capital   120, 000. 00 

Unassigned  funds  (surplus)   24,150.35 

Total  liabilities   505, 400. 70 


17,180.82 


PREMIUM  NOTE  ACCOUNT. 

On  hand  Dec.  31,  1914   8, 869. 20 

Received  during  the  year  on  old  policies   8, 288. 62 

Restored  by  revival  of  policies   23. 00 

Deductions  during  the  year  as  follows: 

Used  in  pavment  of  losses  and  claims   51. 33 

Used  in  purchase  of  surrendered  policies   606. 24 

Voided  bv  lapse   1,922.24 

Redeemed  by  maker  in  cash   111.  03 

Total  reduction  of  premium  note  account   2, 690. 84 

Balance  note  assets  at  end  of  the  year   14, 489. 9S 

EXHIBIT  OF  POLICIES. 


Paid  for: 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  31.  1914  

Policies  issued,  revived,  changed,  and  increased 
during  the  year  


Total . 


Deduct  policies  which  have  ceased  to  be  in  force 
during  the  year: 

By  death  

By  maturity  

By  expiry  

By  surrender  

By  lapse  

By  decrease  


Total. 


Total  policies  in  force  at  end  of  year . 
Reinsured.  


Ordinary. 


Number.  Amount. 


1,627 
643 


2,270 


9 


48 

28 
284 


369 


1,901 


102 


$1,349,577.00 
527,066.00 


1,876,643.00 


10,000.00 


32,628.00 
31,250.00 
209,600.00 
11,000.00 


Industrial. 


Number.  Amount. 


53, 458 
27,004 


80, 462 


892 

26 
36 


19, 730 


294,478.00 


1,582, 165.00 


147, 500. 00 


20,684 


59, 778 


$5, 716,048.00 
3,445,038.00 


9, 161,086.00 


79,530.00 
2,588.00 
1,581.00 


1,761,788.00 
53,217.00 


1, 898, 704. 00 


7,262.  382.00 
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Policies  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914 . . 
Policies  issued  during  the  year. 


Total  ------  

Deduct  policies  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915. . 


Losses  and  claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915  

Losses  and  claims  incurred  during  the  year. 


Total  

Losses  and-claims  settled  during  the  year. 

Losses  and  claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915 .  - . 

Premiums  received  


61071° — d  c  1915 — vol  5  6 


Ordinary. 


Number. 


663 
137 


800 
81 


719 


Amount. 


$562,660.00 
99,517.00 


662, 177. 00 
68, 195. 00 


593,982.00 


Industrial. 


Number. 


32, 726 
10,123 


42, 849 
7,364 


6,000.00 


6,000.00 

6,000.00 


19, 219. 97 


35,485 


2 

518 


520 
518 


Amount. 


13,720,446.00 
1,239,701.00 


4,960,147.00 
581,499.00 


4,378,648.00 


290.00 
50,946.00 


51,236.00 
50,946.00 


290.00 


154,387.59 


COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


HEALTH,  ACCIDENT,  AND  LIFE  ASSO- 
CIATIONS, DECEMBER  31,  1915. 
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CAPITAL  CITY  BENEFIT  SOCIETY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

president,  Anson  S.  Taylor;  secretary,  Samuel  H.  Walker.   Incorporated,  1887;  commenced  business 
1887.   Home  office,  458-460  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.J 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Balance  from  previous  year  !   $98, 745. 78 

INCOME. 

Membership  fees  actually  received   47, 064. 31 

Deduct  payments  returned  to  applicants  and  members   201. 38 

Net  amount  received  from  applicants  and  members   46, 862. 93 

Gross  rents  from  association's  property   1, 192. 00 

Borrowed  money   5,320.00 

Miscellaneous   54. 11 


Total  income   53, 429. 04 

Sum   152,174.82 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Death  claims   4, 736. 25 

Sick  and  accident  claims   16, 209. 45 

Total  pavments  to  members   20, 945. 70 

Commission  arid  fees  paid  to  agents   19, 925. 62 

Salaries  of  managers  or  agents,  bonus   245. 00 

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees,  No.  2   1, 440. 00 

Salaries  of  office  employees   3, 921. 00 

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  medical  examiners   861. 50 

Insurance  departments  fees  and  licenses   28. 00 

Light,  $38.17;  telephone,  $60.23   $ .  40 

Taxes  on  assessments  or  premiums   420. 80 

Interest  ani  expense  462-64  Louisiana  Avenue   2, 306. 57 

Rent   600. 00 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   510. 58 

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone   149.34 

Legal  expenses  in  litigating  claims   123. 85 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate  other  than  taxes   354. 17 

Furniture  and  fixtures   19. 50 

Borrowed  money  repaid   2, 695. 00 

Interest,  borrowed  money   243. 42 

Real  estate  taxes   1, 378. 72 

Personal   5. 40 

Miscellaneous   210.55 


Total  disbursements   56, 483. 12 


Balance   95,691.70 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate,  $143,500;  less  $48,500— mortgage   95, 000. 00 

Deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest)   537. 67 

Cash  in  association's  office   154. 03 

Total  ledger  assets   95, 691. 70 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Rents  due  and  accrued   20. 00 


Total  admitted  assets   95, 711. 70 

LIABILITIES. 

Taxes  due  or  accrued   468. 62 

Borrowed  money   4, 225. 00 

Total  labilities  except  capital   4, 693. 62 

Capital  stock   $100,000.00 

Impairment   8, 981. 92 

F    91,018.08 

Total  liabilities   95,711.70 
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EXHIBITS. 


Policies  or  Certificates. 

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia. 

Death  Claims. 
District  of  Columbia  Claims. 

Claims  (face  value)  incurred  and  paid  during  the  year  

Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 
District  of  Columbia  Claims. 
Claims  incurred  and  paid  during  the  year  


Number. 


5,138 
7,681 


12, 819 
8,067 


4,752 


77 


2,636 


Amount. 


$364,463.50 
488, 593. 00 


853,056.50 
515, 136. 00 


337, 920.50 


46,862.93 


4, 736. 25 


16, 209. 45 


NATIONAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[President,  Robert  W.  Brown;   secretary,  Samuel  W.  Rutherford.   Incorporated,  189*;  commenced 
business,  1899.   Home  office,  009  F  Street  N  W.,  Washington,  D.  C] 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Balance  from  previous  year   $181, 106. 09 

INCOME. 

All  assessments  or  premiums                                                                                    .  250, 271 . 41 

Deduct  payments  returned  to  applicants  and  members   001. 40 

Net  amount  received  from  applicants  and  members   249, 670. 01 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks                                                                   .  .  4' 549. 45 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  '.  '  74 . 59 

Interest  from  all  other  sources  "_*'" 1 1 . 02 

Gross  rents  from  association's  property  [  \  057. 32 

Borrowed  money  ' '  \  000. 00 

From  all  other  sources,  viz: 

Refunds                                                                                                         .  2,014.04 

Security  funds   3  315.40 

Loans   501.96 

Miscellaneous   3  124  23 

Paid  shortage  \\\ [[[[[[[""[l] * 6^ 846. 64 

Total  income   272, 767. 66 

Sum   453,933.75 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims   21  700  78 

Sick  and  accident  claims  --.......................".*.".".' "  .* .  ...  ...  .  45'  091 !  35 

Total  payments  to  members   66  792  13 

Commission  and  fees  paid  to  agents  "  *  *  j 78'  ggg'  98 

Salaries  of  managers  or  agents  * .  *  * 04'  72q  94 

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees  "[ 8'  rn-j'  qq 

Salaries  of  office  employees           18  791  16 

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  medical  examiners                                                                *"  '542  83 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  managers  and  agents   8  335  34 

Interest     '  174  26 

Miscellaneous     2  81812 

Returned  security  funds   17X307 

Taxes  on  assessments  or  premiums     5  467  83 

Other  taxes,  viz:  Income  tax,  $285.88;  taxes  of  real  estate,"  $405  ;>0  "  091 '  08 

Rent,  includmg  association's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings    '  2  Q46  7=5 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery     p  0™  ^7 

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone . .  o'  ™  q2 

Legal  expenses  in  litigating  claims   oqq'q7 

Water  rent   in'm 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate  other  than  taxes o  oi  V '  70 

Furniture  and  fixtures     $ 

Borrowed  money  repaid                 1  nm  on 

  g^gp 
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Refunds  

Fuel, gas,  and  electricity. 
Janitor  and  elevator  

Loans. 


Fixed  deposits. 


$113. 77 
503.12 
531.15 
391. 19 
325.00 


Total  disbursements   248, 566. 51 


Balance   205,367.24 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   41, 438. 68 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   137.00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   160, 646. 15 

Cash  in  association's  office  and  banks   1, 258. 61 

Agents'  balances   1, 886. 80 


Total  ledger  assets. 


,  367. 24 


NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 


Market  value  of  real  estate  over  book  value   9, 808. 88 

Premiums  or  assessments  actually  collected  by  agencies  not  yet  turned  over  to  the  association.      4, 700. 41 

Gross  assets   219, 876. 53 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'  debit  balances.  v  - . -  -   SI,  886-  80 

21,968.95 


Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  market  value   20, 082. 15 


Total  admitted  assets   197, 907. 58 

LIABILITIES. 

Death  claims  due  and  unpaid,  No.  9   500. 50 

Death  claims  resisted,  No.  28   2, 017. 50 


Total  death  claims  

Security  funds   7, 251. 17 

Taxes  paid  in  1916   337. 63 


2,518.00 
7,588.80 


Total  liabilities  except  capital   10, 106. 80 

Capital  actually  paid  in  cash   5, 000. 00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities   182, 800. 00 

  187,800.00 

Total  liabilities   197, 906. 80 

EXHIBITS. 


Policies  or  Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year 


Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 
Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1914. 


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia . 

Death  Claims. 

Total  claims. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  


Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915. 


Number. 


Amount. 


75,663 
46, 142 


121,805 
16,971 


104,834 


17,174 
7,761. 


$4,009,902.24 
2,722,-549.75 


6,732,451.99 
1,075,893.50 


5,656,558.49 


979,327.90 
457,337.00 


24, 935 
4,107 


20,828 


23 
570 


1,436,664.90 
250, 770. 00 


1,185,894.90 
49,205.45 

=3 


874.00 
23, 729. 40 


593 
556 


24,603.40 
22,085.40 


37 
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Death  Claims— Continued. 

District  of  Columbia  claims. 

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement  

Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  

Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915  

Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 

Total  claims. 

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement  

Claims  incurred  during  the  year  , 

Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915  

District  of  Columbia  claims. 

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement  

Claims  incurred  during  the  year  

Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915  


Number. 


4 

104 


Amount. 


108 
103 


9,250 


10,076 
9,093 


983 


151 
1,603 


1,754 
1,595 


159 


$119.50 
4,224. 15 


4,343.65 
4,144.15 


199.50 


3,752.04 
45,971.57 


49,723. 61 
45, 151. 12 


4,572.49 


718.50 
7,605.12 


8,323.62 
7,566. 67 


756. 95 


PEOPLES  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

[President,  W.  W.  Chiswell;  secretary,  B.  W.  Chiswell.   Incorporated,  1895;  commenced  business,  1895. 

Home  office,  518-520  Sixth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.J 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Balance  from  previous  year   |55)  879. 43 

INCOME. 

Membership  fees  actually  received   345  342. 69 

Deduct  payments  returned  to  applicants  and  members  I ................ .  1, 574]  24 

Net  amount  received  from  applicants  and  members   343  768  45 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks     '  420  q0 

Gross  rents  from  association's  property,  including  $1,800  for  association's  occupancy  of  "its  own 

buddings   ;   4,806.50 

Agents' bond   2  797.00 

Miscellaneous   '  39  97 

Profit  on  sale  or  maturity  of  ledger  assets  ""*""!**""""""!  215!  00 

Total  income   352,046.92 

Sum *   407,926.35 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims   n^o  « 

Sick  and  accident  claims  .-Illllllllllllllllllllirj:"::::  jftSS 

Total  payments  to  members   14-  u8  7fi 

Commission  and  fees  paid  to  agents   **y  74Q  an 

Salaries  of  managers  or  agents     ,09'  700*  Jo 

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees     *2f'  AXX"  ™ 

Salaries  of  office  employees  [  [  ]  "  [   fi 

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  medical  examiners   '  q.,o'  ?n 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  managers  and  agents  c  dtt'm 

Insurance  department  fees  and  licenses     '  qq  V? 

Taxes  on  assessments  or  premiums   .  J>- "  fo 

°  $3Jr60aXe8.'.V!Z:.  JnC°!n6:.  .*82;50:  tntemal  reVenUe'  $"102-26';  real' "           '  '^-^ '  Personal,  ' 
Rent,  including _  $1,800  for  association's  occupancy  of  its  own  building's ?  Inn? 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery                                       6   i>  rir  SJJ 

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone   1  ini  nt 

Legal  expenses  in  litigating  claims     *'  £{r  ~, 

vsrin™1  rw" o,hCT  ,han                  •  •  ,«& 

  7  j.  60 

  2,000.00 


— 
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Other  disbursements,  viz: 

Interest  on  mortgage   $1  750. 00 

Agents'  bond  redeemed   2, 494. 67 

Miscellaneous  and  garage   3, 472. 90 

Fuel  and  light   445. 25 

Total  disbursements   347, 504. 86 

Balance   60,421.49 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   42, 000. 00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   10, 421. 25 

Deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest)   8, 000. 24 

Total  ledger  assets   60, 421. 49 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 


Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued.. 


210.00 


Gross  assets   60,631.49 


DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 


Book  value  of  real  estate  over  market  value   $5, 000. 00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  market  value   656. 25 


5, 656.25 


Total  admitted  assets   54, 975. 24 

LIABILITIES. 

Taxes  due  or  accrued  on  premiums,  $3,437.68;  on  real  estate,  $253.97    3, 691. 65 

Interest  due  or  accrued  on  mortgage   288. 85 

Agents '  bond  with  company   1 , 258. 08 

Total  liabilities  except  capital   5, 238. 58 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash   25, 000. 00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities   24, 736. 66 

  49, 736.  66 

Total  liabilities   54, 975. 24 

EXHIBITS. 


Policies  or  Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Number. 


58, 739 
70,953 


Total. 


Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year  

Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia.. 

Death  Claims. 

Total  claim*. 

Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

District  of  Columbia  claims. 

Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 

Total  claims. 

Claims  incurred  during  the  year  

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

District  of  Columbia  claims. 

Claims  incurred  during  the  year  

Claims  paid  during  the  year  


129, 692 
77,111 


52,581 


34,919 
26,675 


61,594 
32,587 


29,007 


470 
470 


300 
300 


23,855 
23,855 


10,684 
10,684 


Amount. 


$1, 762, 170. 00 
2, 128, 590. 00 


3, 890, 760. 00 
2,313,330.00 


1,577, 430.00 


1,047,270.00 
700, 250. 00 


1,747,520.00 
977,610.00 


769,910.00 
205,729.91 


26,042.  45 
26,042.  45 


19,381.00 
19,381.00 


119,106. 31 
119, 106. 31 


65,310. 32 
65,310.32 
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PROVIDENT  BELIEF  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[President,  John  Brosnan;  secretary,  T.  W.  Bramhall.  Incorporated,  1893;  commenced  business,  1893. 

Home  office,  617  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.J 

BALANCE  SHEET. 


Balance  from  previous  year   $36, 641. 88 

INCOME. 

Membership  fees  actually  received   340, 866. 42 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks   207. 00 

Gross  rents  from  association's  property   1, 294. 25 

From  all  other  sources,  viz: 

Refund  from  branch  offices   497. 70 

From  stockholders   44, 1 86. 50 

Miscellaneous   135.50 


Total  income   387, 187. 37 

Sum   423,829.25 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims   28, 106. 21 

Sick  and  accident  claims   142, 313. 88 


Total  payments  to  members   170, 420. 09 

Commission  and  fees  paid  to  agents   41, 846. 29 

Salaries  of  managers  or  agents   97, 559. 95 

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees,  No.  3   15, 393. 00 

Salaries  of  office  employees,  No.  26   12'  695. 43 

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  medical  examiners   \  278. 65 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  officers,  trustees,  and  committees   9'  050!  37 

Insurance  department  fees-and  licenses   '337  63 

Taxes  on  assessments  or  premiums   5, 84&  75 

Other  taxes   '  84.31 


Rent  

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery  

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  

Other  legal  expenses  

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate  other  than  taxes  

Furniture  and  fixtures  

Heat,  light,  and  power  

Interest  and  principal  on  real  estate,  janitor,  and  miscellaneous  

Total  disbursements  

Balance  

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate  

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  

Deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest)  

Total  ledger  assets  

NONI.EDGER  ASSETS. 

Supplies  and  printing  equipment  

Furniture  and  fixtures  

Gross  assets  

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  market  value  

Supplies  and  printing  equipment   

Furniture  and  fixtures  


Total  admitted  assets  

LIABILITIES. 

Death  claims  due  and  unpaid  

Commissions  to  agents  due  or  accrued  \ 

Taxes  due  or  accrued                

Total  liabilities  except  capital  stock  

Capital  paid  up  in  cash  

Surplus  over  ail  liabilities  


Total  liabilities 


5, 115. 82 
3,584. 16 
2,656. 57 
691.  63 
1,495.09 
1,127.  67 
2, 895. 13 


377, 167.  71 


46,661.54 


14,500.00 
10, 469.  S3 
21,691.71 


46,661.54 


1,500.00 
3,000.00 


51, 161. 54 


$428.  82 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 

  4,928.82 


46, 232.  72 


128.00 
110.00 
1,068. 35 


  1,306.35 

25, 000. 00 
19, 926. 37 

  44,926.37 


46, 232.  72 


— — 
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EXHIBITS. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Policies  or  Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement . 
Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia. 

Death  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


Sick  and  Accident  Cla.ims. 
Total  claims. 


Claims  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


50,471 
53,849 


12,018,840.00 
2,153,960.00 


104,320 
55,460 


4,172,800.00 
2,218,400.00 


48,860 


1,954,400.00 


11,248 
16.679 


449,920.00 
667, 160. 00 


27, 927 
16,044 


1,117,080.00 
641, 760. 00 


11,883 


475,320.00 
83,885.22 


702 
702 


199 
199 


28,463 
28,463 


6,056 
6,056 


28, 106. 21 
28, 106. 21 


7,933.40 
7,933.40 


142,313.88 
142,313.88 


30,276.30 
30,276.30 


CONTINENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  (INC.),  OF  RICHMOND,  VA. 

[President,  Edwin  G.  Cover;  secretary,  H.  A.  Bartholomew.   Incorporated,  1914;  commenced  busine 

1914.  Home  office,  1406  C,  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C] 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Balance  from  previous  year   $41, 755. 58 

INCOME. 

Membership  fees  actually  received   182, 80 

First  year's  assessments  or  premiums   295, 228. 26 

Other  payments  by  applicants  and  members,  viz:  Application  fees  collected  by  agents   2,064. 20 

Total  received  from  applicants  and  members   297, 475. 26 

Deduct  payments  returned  to  applicants  and  members   422. 67 

Net  amount  received  from  applicants  and  members   297, 052. 59 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks   653. 80 

Interest  on  bank  deposits   766. 65 

Borrowed  money   8, 550. 00 

Premium  on  capital  stock   60. 00 

Contribution  from  officers  (no  liability)   18, 127. 64 

Collateral  loan  paid   1 , 200. 00 

Agents'  credit  balances   -45 

Total  income   326»  411. 13 

Sum   368, 166.71 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims   $26, 172. 87 

Sick  and  accident  claims   Ill, 273. 26 

Withdrawals  Old  Dominion  Protective  Association   1,711.89 

Total  payments  to  mcmhers   139, 158. 02 

Commission  and  fees  paid  to  agents   32, 322. 97 

Salaries  of  managers  or  agents   92, 171.  62 

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees,  No.  6   9, 135. 00 

Salaries  of  office  employees,  No.  10   3, 956. 09 

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  medical  examiners   4, 314. 31 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  managers  and  agents   4, 6  )5.  S4 

Insurance  department  fees  and  licenses   97. 67 

Taxes  on  assessments  or  premiums   1, 085. 20 

Other  taxes,  viz: 

Federal  taxes   37. 1 6 

Regular  fee  war  tax   30. 39 

Rent   4,4fi2.83 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   4, 695. 02 

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone   2, 549. 07 

Legal  expenses  in  litigating  claims   94. 35 

Miscellaneous  expense   1,208.38 

Stock  sales  expense   1, 165. 00 

Borrowed  money  repaid  (gross)   16, 52*.  00 

Interest  on  borrowed  money   295. 50 

Agents'  balances  charged  oft   37. 99 

Loss  on  sale  or  maturity  of  ledger  assets   2, 247. 99 

Capital  stock  canceled   40. 00 

Total  disbursements   320, 238. 20 

Balance   47, 92*.  51 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   10, 217. 25 

Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   20, 000. 00 

Deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest)   9,956. 97 

Paid  on  stock  interest  Community  Savings  &  Loan  Co   440. 00 

Cash  in  hands  of  agents  and  managers  (bonded)   192.  31 

Building  and  loan  bonds,  13,500;  furniture  and  fixtures,  $3,621.98   7, 121. 98 

Total  ledger  assets   47, 928. 51 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  duo  and  accrued   173. 72 

Gross  assets   48,102.23 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Furniture  and  fixtures   3 , 621 .  9S 

Total  admitted  assets   44, 4S0. 25 

LIABILITIES. 

Death  claims  due  and  unpaid   1  ( 59a.  33 

Taxes  due  or  accrued                           3, 146. 64 

Borrowed  money     '  55. 60 

Agents '  credit  balances   .45 

Total  liabilities  except  capital   4  793. 02 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash  $3:') '006.' 00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities   9  687  23 

 '  39,687.23 

Total  liabilities   44.480.25 

EXHIBITS. 


Policies  or  Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement 
Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  

Total  

Deduct  terrninated  or  decreased  during  the  year  .  .  .  .  .  .  .   .  . 

Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  


Number. 


42, 740 

19,906 


92,646 
41,753 


50 , 893 


Amount. 


$1,624,120.00 

3,610,456.00 


5,234,576.00 
2,319,071.00 


2,915,505.00 
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Policies  or  Certificates— Continued. 

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  dv.rinj  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia. 

Death  Claims. 
Total  claims. 

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

District  of  Columbia  claims. 

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 
Total  claims. 

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

District  of  Columbia  claims. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  

Old  Age  and  Other  Claims. 

Total  claims. 

Withdrawals  Old  Dominion  Protective  Association  

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1915  


Number. 


5,157 
8,694 


13, R51 
7, 473 


6,378 


Amount. 


$212,110.00 

848, 438. 00 


1,060,548.00 
541,176.00 

519,  372.  00 


42,673.29 


26,172.87 
2,904.41 

111,273.26 
14,132.83 


1,711.89 
1,590. 33 


HOME  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

[President,  R.  D.  Watkins;  secretary,  W.  B.  Morton.   Incorporated,  1899;  commenced  business,  1899. 

Home  office,  900  East  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va.] 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Balance  from  previous  year  1468, 350. 23 

INCOME. 

Total  received  from  applicants  and  members   884,072. 58 

Deduct  payments  returned  to  applicants  and  members   1,891. 19 

Net  amount  received  from  applicants  and  members   882, 181. 39 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans   21 , 049. 37 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks   247. 50 

Interest  on  bank  deposits   2, 528. 50 

Interest  from  all  other  sources   45.  y> 

Gross  rents  from  association's  property   651.  *4 

Commonwealth  Bank   1, 815. 23 

Lost  certificates   31. 00 

Agents'  balances  previously  charged  off   23. 00 

Total  income   908 , 573. 58 

Sum  1,376,923.81 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims   125,093.34 

Sick  and  accident  claims   294 , 804. 01 

Cash  surrender   78. 60 

Total  payments  to  members  *  419, 975. 95 

Commission  and  fees  paid  to  agents   209, 323. 58 

Salaries  of  managers  or  agents   61 , 539. 47 

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees   42,912. 00 

Salaries  of  office  employes   13, 019. 54 

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  medical  examiners   6, 204. 56 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  officers,  trustees,  and  committees   5, 954. 11 

Insurance  department  fees  and  licenses   699. 41 
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Other  licenses  and  fees   511, 522. 40 

Taxes  on  assessments  or  premiums   5, 553. 53 

Tax  on  real  estate   61.10 

Rent   t»Ig"2 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   o,  .>o< .  2< 

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone   5, 948.  72 

Legal  expenses   911. 00 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate  other  than  taxes   63.  .50 

Furniture  and  fixtures   nn  763-  U 

Dividends  -   60,000.00 

Agents'  balances  charged  off   s&0-  54 

Total  disbursements   856,079.41 

Balance   520,844.40 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   8 , 497. 00 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   357, 872. 50 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  of  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  collateral   787.00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   15, 562. 87 

Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   136,366.02 

Agents'  balances   1 , 135. 01 

Bills  receivable   524. 00 

Cash  bond   100.00 

Total  ledger  assets   520,844.40 

NONLEDGER  ASSKTS. 

Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued   4, 104. 01 

Net  amount  of  uncollected  or  deferred  premiums   23, 290. 12 

Gross  assets   548,238.53 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'  debit  balances  .  $1 , 135. 01 

Bills  receivable   524.  oo 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  market  value   877. 87 

■   2,536.88 

Total  admitted  assets   545, 701. 65 

LIABILITIES. 

Death  claims  adjusted  not  yet  due   963. 45 

Death  claims  reported  but  not  yet  adjusted   1 , 175. 30 

Total  death  claims   2,1 38. 75 

Salaries,  rents,  expenses,  etc.,  due  or  accrued   397. 91 

Commissions  to  agents  due  or  accrued   1,973. 65 

Taxes  due  or  accrued   11 , 122. 22 

Advance  premiums  or  assessments   lfi,  S50. 40 

Medical  fees   1 . 367. 30 

Legal  reserve  93 . 342. 00 

  94,709.30 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital   127, 192. 23 

Capital  stock   30,666. 00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities   38s, 509.  42 

  418,509.42 

Total  liabilities   545,701.65 

EXHIBITS. 


Policies  or  Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement 

Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  vear  

Policies  or  certificates  revived  during  the  year  .... 

Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year  

Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  


Number. 


Amount. 


134,815 
170,888 
6,  752 

$8,721,127 
10.  100;  883 
390, 797 

312,455 
162, 927 

19,221,807 
9,951,317 

149,528 

9,270,490 
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Policies  or  Certificates— Continued. 

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 

Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  

Policies  or  certificates  revived  during  the  year  


Total. 


Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia. 

Death  Claims. 

Total  claims. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  


Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  21,  1915  

District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement . 
Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  


Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915  

Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 
Total  claims. 

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

District  of  Columbia  claims. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


Number. 


7, 989 
26.081 
733 


34.803 
23,619 


11,184 


29 
2,759 


Amount. 


2.788 
2,753 


35 


1 

164 


165 
164 


$472, 580 
1,620,230 
45,566 


2, 138. 376 
1,445,692 


692, 684 
63,939.68 


1,48350 
125, 748. 59 


127,232.09 
125,093. 34 


2,138.75 


60.00 
5,863.07 


5, 923. 07 
5,620.07 


303.00 


294,804.01 


23,068.32 


RICHMOND  BENEFICIAL  INSURANCE  CO.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

[President,  S.  J.  Gilpin;  secretary,  John  T.  Taylor.  Incorporated,  1894;  commenced  business,  1894.  Home 

office,  700  North  Second  Street,  Richmond,  Va.] 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Balance  from  previous  year   $59, 725. 80 

INCOME. 

First  year's  assessments  or  premiums   1 , 457. 35 

Subseq  uent  years'  assessments  or  premiums   226, 219. 81 

Extra  weekly  premium  paid  twice  a  year   7, 491. 37 

Total  received  from  applicants  and  members   235, 168. 53 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks   472. 00 

Interest  on  bank  deposits   20. 21 

Interest  from  all  other  sources   4. 64 

Gross  rents  from  association's  property,  including  $720  for  association's  occupancy  of  its  own 

buildings   3,075  68 

Borrowed  money   5, 800. 00 

Supplies,  changes,  and  destroyed  literature   120. 68 

Agents'  registration  fees   12. 00 

Total  income   244,673.74 

Sum   304,399.54 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims   $32, 019. 60 

Sick  and  accident  claims   98, 598. 07 

Total  payments  to  members   130, 617. 67 

Commission  and  fees  paid  to  agents   61, 606. 73 

Salaries  of  managers  or  agents   11, 082. 65 

Salaries  of  officers  and  directors  No.  11   6, 180. 89 

Other  compensation  of  officers  and  trustees   1, 429. 80 

Salaries  of  office  employees  No.  17   10. 925. 86 

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  medical  examiners   141. 50 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  officers,  trustees,  and  committees   204.25 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  managers  and  agents   1,046. 07 

Insurance  department  fees  and  licenses   107. 13 

Agents'  registration  fees   49. 35 

Taxes  on  assessments  or  premiums   3, 325. 81 

Othertaxes,  viz,  Franchise  tax,  $10;  real  estate.  $445.15;  federal  corporation,  $99.07   554. 22 

Rent,  including  $720  for  association's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   1,888.  39 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   1, 752. 11 

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone   I,  sis.  10 

Legal  expenses  in  litigatmg  claims   187. 50 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate  other  than  taxes  :   106.  OS 

Furniture  and  fixtures   33s.  47 

Borrowed  money  repaid  with  interest  thereon   5, 960. 50 

Fuel   297. 85 

Cancellation,  $555.73:  miscellaneous,  $1,239.97   1, 795.  70 

Light  and  water,  $334.51;  donations  to  charity,  S96.50    431. 01 

Fire,  plate  glass  insurance,  $494;  reinsurance  Gallilean  Fisherman  Association,  $105.75   599. 75 

Agents'  balances  charged  off   84. 65 

Dividend  to  stockholders   2, 000. 00 

Total  disbursements   244, 592. 04 

Balance  ~~  59,807.15 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate  ;   35, 325. 31 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   14, 137.50 

Deposited  in  banks  on  interest   5, 028. 76 

Deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest)   3, 009. 96 

Cash  in  association's  office   1, 435. 66 

Agents'  balances   '  K70. 31 

Total  ledger  assets   59, 807. 50 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued   445. 79 

Appraised  value  of  real  estate  over  book  value   5, 327. 24 

Furniture  and  fixtures   1  53s.  47 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection     4, 504. 00 

Gross  assets   7^  623.00 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  market  value   f  1  797. 50 

Furniture  and  fixtures     \  53$'  47 

" — ! — —  3,335.97 


Total  admitted  assets   68, 287. 03 

LIABILITIES. 

Estimated  amount  due  and  hereafter  payable  for  Federal  and  State  and  other  taxes,  based 

upon  the  business  of  the  vear  of  this  statement                                                '  2  351  68 

Claims  payable  first  week  after  Dec.  31,  1915   1, 897. 00 

Total  liabilities  except  capital  stock   ~~ 4~248~68 

Capital  paid  up  in  cash   ."""III""IIIIII"It2to6ft.W 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities  *39'  038  35 

— -  —  64,038.35 
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Policies  or  Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total . 


Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year  1915  

Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 

Policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Policies  or  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  policies  or  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia. 

Death  Claims. 

Total  claims. 


Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  1915. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  1915  


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  1915. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  1915  


Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


Claims  incurred  during  the  year  1915 . 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  1915  


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  incurred  during  the  year  1915 . 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  1915  


Number. 


32, 219 
9j  398 


41,617 
3,042 


38,575 


4,094 
289 


Amount. 


$1,282,959.60 
427,653.20 


1,710,612.80 
167,612.80 


1,543, 000.00 


4,383 
19 


4,364 


695 
695 


19 
19 


32, 198 
32, 198 


796 
796 


152,583.45 
4,358.52 


156,941.97 
1,586.50 


155,355.47 
10,509.97 


32,019.60 
32,019.60 


1,586.50 
1,586.50 


98,598.07 
98,598.07 


3,331.57 
3,331.57 


COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 
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Table  K. — Assets  and  liabilities  Dec.  SI,  1915,  of  fraternal  beneficial  associations  trans- 
acting business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Name  and  location. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ASSOCIATIONS. 

American  Workmen  

Capitol  Indemnity  Society  

Columbian  Fraternal  Association  

Jonavid  of  America,  Royal  Order  of  

Knights  of  Industry  

Knights  of  Pythias  (insurance  department)  

Knights  of  Pythias,  N.  A.,  S.  A.,  E.,  A.,  A.  and  A  

Masonic  Mutual  Life  Association  

Patricians  

Total  

ASSOCIATIONS  CHARTERED  OUTSIDE  OF  T1IE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

Domestic. 

Ben  Hur,  Supreme  Tribe,  Crawfordsville,  Ind  

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Catholic  Knights  of  America,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

Catholic  "Women's  Benevolent  Legion,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Woodmen,  Atlanta,  Ga  

Golden  Cross,  United  Order  of,  Knoxville,  Term  

Heptasophs,  Improved  Order  of,  Baltimore,  Md  

Iroquois,  Order  of,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Independent  Order  of  St.  Luke,  Richmond,  Va  

Knights  of  Columbus,  New  Haven,  Conn  

Ladies  of  the  Modern  Maccabees,  Port  Huron,  Mich . . . 

Loyal  Guard,  Flint,  Mich  

Maccabees,  The,  Detroit,  Mich  

Modern  Brotherhood  of  America,  Mason  City,  Iowa  

Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Rock  Island,  111  

National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf,  Chicago,  111  

National  Protective  Legion,  Waverly,  N.  Y  

National  Union,  Toledo,  Ohio  

Order  Brith  Abraham,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  

Protected  Home  Circle,  Sharon,  Pa  

Railway  Mail  Association,  Portsmouth,  N.  H  

Royal  Arcanum,  Boston,  Mass  

Royal  Highlanders,  Aurora,  Nebr  

Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  Rock  Island,  HI  

Southern  Woodmen,  Birmingham,  Ala  

Women's  Benefit  Association  of  the  Maccabees,  Port 
Huron,  Mich  

Woodmen  Circle,  Supreme  Forest,  Omaha,  Nebr  

Woodmen  of  the  World,  Omaha,  Nebr  

Workmen's  Circle,  New  York,  N.  Y  


Gross  admit- 
ted assets. 


105, 878, 689. 87 

9,987,103.22 

95, 891, 586. 65 

RECAPITULATION. 

Fraternal  beneficial  associations: 

8,781,095.15 
105, 878, 689. 87 

7,569, 320.41 
9,987,103.22 

1,211,774.74 

95,891,586.65 

114,659, 785.02 

17,556, 423.63 

97, 103,361.39 

$12,  782.39 
117. 12 
9,401.85 
1,736.  76 
4,219.61 
7,935,301.33 
25,  710.  38 
77)5, 546.  27 
18, 279.  44 


8,  781,095.15 


1,582, 
787, 
1,991, 
469. 
710, 
188, 
391, 
68, 
9(5, 
6, 499, 
1,239, 
191, 
14, 359, 
2, 692, 
IG,  026', 
87, 
202, 
2, 665, 
237, 


632.23 
700.11 
f>06.82 
163.87 
180.49 
538.97 
S07. 02 
940.  84 
4S3. 92 
166. 99 
649.41 
207.05 
564. 06 
806.85 
452.  22 
654. 61 
238.  71 
854.00 
647.  49' 


Liabilities. 


$134.00 
1,  772. 55 


4, 813.  48 
6,  785,  234.  68 
2, 900.  00 
766, 074. 00 
8,391.70 


7, 569,320.  41 


Balance  to  pro- 
tect contracts. 


$12, 648.  39 
117. 12 
7, 629. 30 
1,  736.  76 
1  593. 87 
1, 150, 066. 65 
22, 810. 38 
7,  472.  27 
9,887.74 


1,211,774. 74 


619, 605. 06 
1,348.019. 12 

152,689.07 
5,786,015.13 
1, 877, 809.  22 
2, 785, 654. 07 
17,260. 38 

9, 427, 754.07 
5,060, 770. 54 
27, 696, 388.  43 
617, 429.12 


118,643.90 
95, 250. 00 
38, 387. 64 
20, 500. 00 
100,927.18 
37, 800. 05 
357, 849. 38 
3, 814. 25 
5, 565. 20 
133, 000. 00 
32, 418. 39 
11,691.66 
1, 927, 755. 95 
189, 198. 47 
1, 990, 458. 25 
250. 00 
42, 520.  41 
350, 402.  76 
125, 148. 99 

278, 091.93 
36, 500. 00 
8,561.39 
1,004,772.20 
22, 966.  67 
293,  725. 01 
16,937. 52 

214, 639.  20 
226, 243. 34 
2, 274, 573. 82 
28, 509. 66 


1,463, 
692, 
1, 953, 
448, 
609, 
150, 
33, 
65, 
90, 
6, 366, 
1,207, 
179, 
12,  431, 
2,503, 
14, 035, 
87, 
159, 
2,315, 
112, 


988.33 
450. 11 
219. 18 
663.87 
253. 31 
738. 92 
957. 64 
126. 59 
918. 72 
166.99 
231.02 
515. 39 
808.11 
608. 38 
993. 97 
404. 61 
718. 30 
451.  24 
498.50 


341, 513. 13 
1,311,519. 12 

144, 127. 68 
4,781,242.93 
1, 854, 842.  55 
2, 491, 929. 06 
322.86 

9, 213, 114. 87 
4, 834, 527. 20 
25,  421, 814. 61 
588, 919.  46 


1  Deficit. 
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Table  L. — Income  and  disbursements  during  1915  of  fraternal  beneficial  associations 

transacting  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Name  and  location. 

Total  income. 

Total  benefits 
paid. 

All  other  dis- 
bursements. 

Total  disburse- 
ments. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Attiprinn  Wnrlcmfln  ...... 

Capitol  Indemnity  Society  

Jonavid  of  America,  Royal  Order  of — 

Knights  of  Pythias  (insurance  depart- 

Knights  of  Pythias,  N.  A.,  S.  A.,  E., 

Masonic  Mutual  Life  Association  

$26, 723. 08 
561.00 

43, 625. 78 
997.60 

18, 496. 45 

2, 789, 845. 19 

8, 717. 98 
374,951. 18 
16,  723.35 

$5, 707. 37 
308.00 
20, 186.  04 
217.31 
9,001.93 

1,602,142.05 

6, 250. 00 
74, 586. 01 
11, 899. 51 

$19  180  96 

238.20 
22,  240.  97 
395. 38 
8, 533. 19 

304,938.85 

683. 98 
114, 502.  87 
3,945.17 

$24  888  33 
546.20 

42,  427. 01 
612. 69 

17,535. 12 

1,907, 080.90 

6, 933. 98 
189, 088.  88 
15, 844. 68 

3,280, 641.61 

1,730,298.22 

474, 659. 57 

2, 204,957.79 

ASSOCIATIONS  CHARTERED  OUTSIDE  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Domestic. 

Ben  Hut,  Supreme  Tribe,  Crawfords- 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y  

Catholic  Knights  of  America,  St.  Louis, 
Mo  

Catholic  Women's  Benevolent  Legion, 
New  York,  N.  Y  

Golden  Cross,  United  Order  of,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn  

Heptasophs,  Improved  Order  of,  Balti- 
more, Md  

Independent  Order  of  St.  Luke,  Rich- 
mond, Va  

Knights  of  Columbus,  New  Haven, 

Ladies  of  the  Modern  Maccabees,  Port 

Loyal  Guard,  Flint,  Mich  

Maccabees,  The,  Detroit  Mich  

Modern  Brotherhood  of  America,  Mason 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Rock 

Island,  HI  

National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf, 

National  Protective  Legion,  Waverly, 

N.  Y  

National  Union,  Toledo,  Ohio  

Order  Brith  Abraham,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers 

of  America,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Protected  Home  Circle,  Sharon,  Pa 
Railway  Mail  Association,  Portsmouth, 

N.H  

Royal  Arcanum,  Boston,  Mass  

Royal  Highlanders,  Aurora,  Nebr  

Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  Rock 

Island,  HI  

Southern  Woodmen,  Birmingham,  Ala 
Women's  Benefit  Association  of  the 

Maccabees,  Port  Huron,  Mich  

Woodmen  Circle,   Supreme  Forest, 

Omaha,  Nebr  

Woodmen  of  the  World,  Omaha,  Nebr 
Workmen's  Circle,  New  York,  N.  Y... 

Total  

RECAPITULATION. 

Fraternal  beneficial  associations: 

1,611,601.64 

583, 845. 60 

594, 485.  25 

238, 438. 19 
492,991.86 

464,369.39 

1,470,147.55 
46,894.89 

111,392.06 

1,956,922.95 

625,670. 48 
86,566.36 
6, 873, 803. 17 

1,582, 429.11 

14, 564, 344. 94 

36, 129.  48 

340, 638.  39 
2, 681, 960.  68 
568,670.  78 

846.923.49 
1,080,9S1.58 

'    157, 103.  84 
9,092  544  04 
488, 795.  68 

2, 348,  478.  56 
47,208.29 

2,521,658.38 

2, 026, 265.  48 
12,536,825  10 
458,957.47 

1,  249, 730.  73 

616, 777. 02 

558,979. 45 

171,750.00 
348, 194. 97 

426. 750. 00 

1, 632, 629. 35 
32, 660.17 

61,888.70 

802, 902. 24 

379,391.51 
80,087.96 
5,539,235.76 

864, 686. 84 

12, 421,741.30 

9, 428.97 

243,151.31 
2, 562, 555.  44 
501.529.40 

685, 366. 14 
898, 468. 58 

104,  427. 93 
Q  007  9'W  1  ^ 

sty  VJUl  ,  LOL.  10 

217,689.03 

1,646,058.  58 
30,020.27 

1.096  581  71 

843,915.45 

7  4fiU  177  ^7 
212,  408. 90 

375, 630.  80 

19,557.  78 

15,333.68 

14,611.62 
136, 135. 38 

47,  750.  78 

132,518.12 
5,  846.  57 

51,899.23 

323, 734. 51 

119, 348. 14 
33,  764.  68 
804, 257.  66 

225, 906.  86 

1,267,415.03 

6,666.25 

98, 483.  76 
176, 947. 06 
62, 197. 38 

162,411.78 
204,835.61 

17, 897.  72 

OCA    f\Gty  OO 

350, 06b.  23 
93, 883.  73 

312,004.00 
25,862.90 

ifis  ion  ai 

397,526.  68 
1, 736, 579.  29 
146, 645. 69 

1,625,  361.53 

636,334.80 

574, 313. 13 

186, 361.62 
484, 330.  35 

474, 500.  78 

1,765, 147.  47 
38, 506.  74 

113,  787.93 

1,126, 636.75 

498, 739.  65 
113, 852.  64 
6, 343, 493. 42 

1,090, 593.70 

13, 689, 156.  33 

16,095.22 

341.635.07 
2, 739, 502.  50 
563, 726.  78 

847,  777. 92 
1,103,304. 19 

122, 325.  65 

a  on  (MM  oo 

9, 3o7,  297.  38 
311,572.  76 

1,958,062.  58 
55,883. 17 

1    KRA  "AO  SO 

1,241,442. 13 

9, 205, 106. 86 
359,054.59 

.  66,537,044.68 

50,715,416.43 

7,833,839.  73 

58,549,256. 16 

3,280,641.61 
.  66,537,044.68 

1,730,298.22 
50,715,416.43 

474, 659. 57 
7,833, 839.73 

2, 204, 957.  79 
58, 549, 256. 16 

.  69,817,686.29 

52,445,714.65 

|  8,308,499.30 

60,  754, 213. 95 
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COMPILED  FROM  ANNUAL  STATEMENTS  OF  FRATERNAL 
BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  SHOWING  THEIR 
CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1915. 
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AMERICAN  WORKMEN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


[President,  John  B.  Ilarrell;  secretary,  John  B.  Karrell,  jr.   Incorporated,  1908;  commenced  business, 

1909.   Home  office,  617  F  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C.J 

BALANCE  SHEET. 


Benefit 
fund. 

Member- 
ship fee. 

Expense 
funds. 

Total. 

Balance  from  previous  year  

$10, 854.  74 

$33.96 

$10, 888.  70 

INCOME. 

Membership  fees  received  

$6,320.00 
2,370.00 

$6,320.00 

9, 577. 54 
7,761.88 
2,370.00 

Assessments  or  premiums  during  first  12  months  of  member- 
ship of  which  all  or  an  extra  percentage  is  used  for  exp  n  ;es. . 

$2, 409. 08 
4,653.  78 

$7, 168. 46 
3, 108. 10 

Total  received  from  members  

Interest  from  all  other  sources  

7,062.86 
501.79 

8,690.00 

10,276.56 

26, 029. 42 
501.79 
191.87 

191. 87 

7,564. 65 

8,690.00 

10, 468. 43 

26,723.08 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

$3,979.37 
1, 728. 00 

$3,979. 37 
1, 728. 00 

5, 707. 37 

5, 707. 37 
9,220.52 

490.00 
1, 499. 20 
2,386.00 

790.00 
1, 580. 00 

210. 52 
322. 10 
272.00 
153.50 
547.49 
868.43 
80.26 
475.50 
285.44 

$6,320.00 

$2,900. 52 
490.00 
1,  499. 20 
2, 38  j.  00 

790.00 
1, 580. 00 

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  subordinate  medical  examiners  

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  officers,  trustees,  and  com- 
mittees  

210.  52 
322. 10 
272. 00 
153.50 
547. 49 
868. 43 
80.26 
475.50 
285.44 

5, 707. 37 

8,690.00 

10, 490. 96 

24,888.33 

12, 712.02 

11.43 

12, 723. 45 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   $2, 352. 50 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  of  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  collateral   400. 00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   350. 00 

Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   5, 352. 39 

Cash  in  association's  office,  $433.34;  deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest),  $3,118.17   3,551. 51 

Bills  receivable   215. 60 

Other  ledger  assets,  viz:  Policy  loans  to  members   501. 45 


Total  ledger  assets   12, 723. 45 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  accrued   58.94 

All  other  assets,  viz:  Furniture  and  fixtures   392. 38 


Gross  assets   13,174.77 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Furniture  and  fixtures   392. 38 


Total  admitted  assets   12, 782. 39 

■  ■ 
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LIABILITIES. 

Sick  and  accident  claims  reported  but  not  yet  adjusted,  No.  14   $84. 00 

Total  unpaid  claims   84. 00 

Salaries  due   50.00 

Total  liabilities   134.00 

EXHIBIT. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,1914,  as  per  last  statement. 

Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  

Benefit  certificates  increased  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 

Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,1914,  as  per  last  statement. 

Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  

Benefit  certificates  increased  during  the  year  , 


Total. 


Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year... 
Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec  31, 1915. 


Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia:  Benefit,  $215.21; 
expense,  $207.93  


Death  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


Claims  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


2,857 
3,184 


6,041 
2,991 


.56 
27 


29 


30 
30 


259 
259 


10 
10 


$444,  700. 00 
318, 400. 00 
296,  050. 00 


1,059,150.00 
588,  So0. 00 


470, 300. 00 


12,900.00 

800.00 
1,850.00 


15, 500. 00 
3,900.00 


11,650.00 


423. 14 


3.979.37 
3,979.37 


8. 33 
8. 33 


1,728.03 
1,728.00 


114.00 
114.00 


CAPITOL  INDEMNITY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[President,  Thomas  V.  Reich;  secretary  Joseph  Schwaab.    Incorporated,  1909;  commenced  business,  1910 

Home  office,  867  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 

BALANCE  SHE KT. 

Balance  from  previous  year   $1Q2  32 

INCOME. 

Total  membership  fees  actually  received   561  ^ 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
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Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   $9.00 

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone   28.80 

Expense  of  supreme  lodge  meeting   5.00 

Legal  expense  in  litigating  claims   4. 20 

Total  disbursements   546. 20 

Balance  _  117.12 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   117. 12 

EXHIBIT. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,1914,  as  per  last  statement 
Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  

Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year  

Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Death  Claims. 

Total  claims. 

Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  

Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 
Total  claims. 

Claims  incurred  during  the  year  


54 
17 


$5,400.00 
1,700.00 


71 
24 


7,100.00 
2, 400. 00 


47 


4,700.00 


100 


13 


COLUMBIAN  FRATERNAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


[President,  E.  L.  Stock;  secretary,  D.  H.  Stevens.   Incorporated,  1910;  commenced  business,  1910.  Home 

office,  509  Seventh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C] 

BALANCE  SHEET. 


Mortuary 
funds. 

Disability 
funds. 

Expense 
funds. 

Total. 

$2, 433. 14 

$522.60 

$2,438.24 

$5,303.98 

INCOME. 

Ass  essnnnts  or  premiums  during  fi  rst  12  months  of  mem- 
beisbip,  of  which  all  or  an  extra  percentage  is  used  for 

$31,854.90 
2, 815. 38 

$31,854.90 
11,261.53 

$2, 817.70 

$5, 628. 45 

2.817.70 

5, 628. 45 

34, 670. 28 
208.75 
118. 10 
177.50 
5.00 

43, 116. 43 
208.75 
118.10 
177.50 
5.00 

2,  817.  70 

5,  628.  45 

35, 179. 63 

43,625.78 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death  claims  

Sick  and  accident  claims . 


Total  benefits  paid  

Commissions  paid  to  deputies  and  organizers  

Salaries  of  managers  or  agents  not  deputies  or  organizers. 

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees  

Salaries  of  office  employees  

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  subordinate  medical  examiners. 


$3,484.00 


3, 484.00 


$16,  702. 04 


16,  702. 04 


$7, 555. 17 
2, 154. 25 
1, 050. 00 
4,271.50 
770.65 


$3,484.00 

16,702.04 


20,186.04 
7,555. 17 
2, 154.25 
1,050.00 
4,271.50 
770.65 
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DISBURSEMENTS — Continued. 


Mortuarv 
funds 

Disability 
funds. 



Expense 
funds. 

Total. 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  officers,  trustees,  and 

* 

$870. 04 
371.00 
1, 095. 51 
1,140.46 
1,626.  75 
159.31 
72. 50 
253.  80 
850.  03 

$870.04 
371.00 
1, 095. 51 
1,140.46 
1, 626. 75 
159.31 
72.50 
253. 80 
850.03 

13,484.00 

$16, 702.04  22,240.97 

42,427.01 

1,  776.  84 

2, 199.01 

2, 536. 90 

6,  502.  75 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   $750. 00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   850. 00 

Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   1,000.  00 

Cash  in  association's  office,  $216.78;  deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest),  $2,684.18    2,900.96 

Organizers'  balances   1, 001 . 79 

Total  ledger  assets   6, 502. 75 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued   1 16. 54 

Assessments  actually  collected  by  subordinate  lodges  not  yet  turned  over  to  supreme  lodge   3,834.35 

Gross  assets   10, 453. 64 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Balance  due  from  organizers  not  secured  by  bonds   1, 001. 79 

Overdue  and  accrued  interest  on  bonds  in  default   50. 00 

Total   1,051.79 

Total  admitted  assets   9, 401 . 85 

LIABILITIES. 

Death  claims  adjusted  not  yet  due,  No.  7   545. 00 

Death  claims  reported,  but  not  yet  adjusted,  No.  6       452. 50 

Total  death  claims   997, 150 

Sick  and  accident  claims  reported,  but  not  yet  adjusted ,  No.  101** .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .[  .  .  ."][  739'  25 

Total  unpaid  claims   1  736  75 

Medical  examination  bills  ".."..".".".".."..................."..*"  '  35^80 

Total  liabilities   ^  772. 55 

EXHIBIT. 


Number. 

Amount. 

Certificates. 
Total  lusiness  of  the  year. 
Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement 

2,170 
6,014 

$752, 234.00 
923,373.00 

Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  

Total  

8,184 
3,621 

1,675,607.00 
968,607.00 

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. . 

Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915 

4,563 

707,000.00 

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 
Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement 

158 
238 

151,880.00 
33,645.00 

Total  

396 
157 

185,525.00 
151,145.00 

Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915 

239 

34,380.00 

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia-  Mortnnrv  «qq  1  «• 
disability,  $198.86;  expense,  $4,880.15                    oiumoia.  Mortuary,  $99. 18, 

5,177.69 
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EXHIBIT-Continued. 


Death  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement . 
Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  , 


Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  yeer. 


Balance  

Claims  rejected  during  the  year . 

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915 .... 


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year . 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec .  31 , 1914,  as  per  last  statement . 
Claims  incurred  during  the  year  


Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915. 


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claim's  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915. 


Number. 


3 

67 


70 
53 


17 
4 


13 


Amount. 


2 
2 


61 
1,939 


2,000 
1,899 


1-01 


69 
64 


$245. 00 
4,741.50 

4,986.50 
3, 484. 00 

1,502.50 
505.00 

997.50 


137. 50 
137. 50 


564.00 
16,877.29 

17,441.29 
16, 702. 04 


739.25 


897.00 
833.00 


64.00 


ROYAL  ORDER  OF  JONAVID  OF  AMERICA  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 


(President,  Marion  F.  Harris:  secretary,  J.  II.  Myers.  Incorporated,  1913;  commenced  business,  1913. 

Home  ortice,  1816  Fourth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.jj 

BALANCE  SHEET. 


Benefit 

Expense 

Total. 

funds. 

funds. 

1940. 75 

$411.10 

$1,351.85 

INCOME. 


Membership  fees  actually  received  

Assessments  or  premiums  during  first  12  months  of  membership  of  which 

ail  or  an  extra  percentage  is  used  for  expenses  

All  other  assessments  or  premiums  


Total  received  from  members  

Interest  on  collateral  loans  

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks. 

Total  income  


$21.  62 

554.  84 


576. 46 


576.  46 


$46. 50 

64.88 
298. 76 


410. 14 
6.00 
5.00 


421.14 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


Benefit 
funds. 

Expense 
funds. 

Total. 

Death  claims  

$90.31 
127.00 

$90.31 
127.00 

Commissions  and  fees  paid  to  deputies  and  organizers 

217.31 

217. 31 

259.96 
18.15 
5.00 
no 

46.02 
28.54 
1.95 
2.00 
.50 
.12 
.14 

$18. 15 

5.00 
33.  00 
46.  02 
28.  54 
1.95 
2.00 
.50 
.12 
.14 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery. . . 

Total  disbursements. . . 

217.31 

395. 38 

612. 69 

Balance  

310.90  425.86 

1,736.  76 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks. . 

Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest 

Deposited  m  banks  (not  on  interest)  


Total  ledger  assets. 


$500.00 

370.00 
766.  76 
100.00 

1,736.  76 


EXHIBIT. 


Number. 

Amount. 

Certificates. 
Total  business  of  the  year. 

ESS  S!?C\tes  ^  £rce       31-  1914>  48  Per  last  statement 

103 

54 

$7,012.40 

3,975.00 

Total  

Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915 

157 

56 

10,987.40 
4, 065. 31 

101 

6,922. 19 

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 
Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31.  1914  as  n«r  last  ^^arn^ 

103 
54 

7,012.40 
3,975.00 

Total  

Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915 

157 
56 

10,987.40 
4,065.31 

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia 

101 

6,922. 19 

Death  Claims. 
Total  claims. 
Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  vear 

Claims  paid  during  the  year  ...... Y   



Sick  and  Accident  Claims 

986.60 

2 
2 

90.31 
90.31 

Total  claims. 

Claims  Incurred  during  the  year 

Claims  paid  during  the  year.   

y   ::::::::: 

District  of  Columbia  claims 
Claims  incurred  during  the  year. 

13 
13 

127.00 
127.00 

13 
13 

127.00 
127.00 
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KNIGHTS  OF  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[President,  Saml.  H.  Styles;  secretary,  Chas.  H.  Jerman.   Incorporated,  1905;  commenced  business,  1906. 

Home  office,  Second  National  Bank  Building.] 

BALANCE  SHEET. 


Balance  from  previous  year. 


Mortuary 
funds. 


$057.33 


Disability 
funds. 


Expense 
funds. 


$95.71  $1,200.88 


Total. 


$1,953.92 


INCOME. 


Assessments  or  premiums  during  first  12  months  of  member- 
ship of  which  all  or  an  extra  percentage  is  used  for  expenses. 

All  other  assessments  or  premiums  

Certificate  fees  


Total  received  from  members . 

Interest  on  mortage  loans  

Sale  of  lodge  supplies  


Total  income . 


$305. 80 


305.80 


305.80 


$614. 59 


$16,788.86  $16,788.86 
741.70  1,662.09 
1.00  1.00 


614. 59 


614.59 


17,531.56 
40.00 
4.50 


17,570.06 


18, 451.95 
40.00 
4.50 


18,496.45 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death  claims  

Sick  and  accident  claims. 


Total  benefits  paid  

Commissions  and  fees  paid  to  deputies  and  organizers  

Salaries  of  managers  or  agents  not  deputies  or  organizers  

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees  

Salaries  of  office  employees  

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  subordinate  medical  examiners  

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  officers,  trustees,  and  com- 
mittees   

Insurance  department  fees  

Rent. 


Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery  

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone. 

Lodge  supplies  

Other  legal  expenses  

Office  supplies  


$7, 632. 78 


$1,369. 15 


7,632.  78 


Total  disbursements.., 
Balance  


1,309. 15 


7,632.78  1,369.15 


$959. 91 
300.00 
950.00 
1,388.50 
17.50 

1,040.25 
59.00 
679. 12 
300. 10 
696.40 
15.25 
1, 706. 47 
354.69 


8,533.19 


$7,632. 78 
1,369. 15 


9,001.93 
959. 91 
300.00 
950.00 

1,388.50 
17.50 

1,040.25 
59.00 
679. 12 
300. 10 
696.40 
15.25 
1, 700. 47 
354. 69 


17,535.12 


330. 35 


341.15 


2,  243.  75 


2,915.25 


LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   $800. 00 

Cash  in  association's  office,  $238.79;  deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest),  $1,390.47   1, 629. 26 

Organizers' balances   485.99 

Total  ledger  assets   2, 915. 25 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Assessments  actually  collected  by  subordinate  lodges  not  yet  turned  over  to  supreme  lodge   1, 790.35 

Office  furniture  and  supplies   100. 00 

Gross  assets   4,805.60 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 


Balance  due  from  organizers  not  secured  by  bonds   ?485. 99 

Office  furniture  and  supplies   100. 00 


585.99 


Total  admitted  assets   4, 219. 61 

LIABILITIES. 

Death  claims  due  and  unpaid,  No.  8   2,787.19 

Death  claims  reported  but  not  yet  adjusted,  No.  5   1, 9o5. 04 

Total  death  claims   4, 742. 23 

Sick  and  accident  claims  reported  but  not  yet  adjusted,  No.  9   71. 25 

Total  liabilities   4,813.48 
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EXHIBIT. 


Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Number. 


Total. 


Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year  

Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 

Benefit  certificates  in  force  December  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total. 


Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year  

Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia:  Mortuary,  $3.42; 
sick  and  accident,  $6.72;  expense,  $26.24  


Death  Claims. 
Total  claims. 

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  


Total  

Claims  paid  during  the 


Balance  

Saved  by  compromising  or  scaling  down  claims  during  the  year. 
Claims  rejected  during  the  year  


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915 . 


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Claims  incurred  during  the  year  


Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1915. 


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


362 
1, 452 


1,814 
504 


1,310 


22 
34 


56 
31 


Amount. 


$213, 94a  00 
1, 448,110.00 


1,662,050.00 
480,777.00 


1,181,273.00 


25 


3 
44 


47 
33 


14 

"i 


13 


5 
139 


144 

136 


8 


2, 600.00 
4,300.00 


6, 900.00 
4,200.00 


2,700.00 


36.38 


1,055.00 
11,928.79 


12,9X3.79 
7, 632.  78 


5,351.01 
175.00 
433. 78 


4, 742.  23 


657.86 
657.86 


52.00 
1,3X8.40 


1,440.  40 
1,369. 15 


71.25 


127.00 
127.00 


SUPREME  LODGE  KINGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[President,  Harry  Wade;  secretary,  W.  O.  Powers.   Incorporated,  1894;  commenced  business,  1877. 

Home  office,  Indiana  Pythian  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.j 

BALANCE  SHEET. 


Mortuary 
funds. 

Expense 
funds. 

Total. 

$6,509,806. 57 

$374, 988. 18 

$6, 884, 794.  75 
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Membership  fees  actually  received . 
All  other  assessments  or  premiums. 


Total  received  from  members  

Deduct  payments  returned  to  applicants  and  members . 

Net  amount  received  from  members  

Interest  on  mortgage  loans  

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks  

Interest  from  all  other  sources  

Miscellaneous  fees  

Advance  payments  

Protested  checks  

Profit  on  sale  of  bonds  

Increase  in  book  value  of  bonds  per  schedule  D  


Total  income . 


Mortuary 
funds. 


$2, 112, 597.  69 


2,112,597.69 
3,547.  75 


Expense 
funds. 


,109,049.94 
720.00 
338,584.83 
3,618.85 


2,807.31 


1.09S.27 
2,198.41 


2,  458,077.61 


$4,444.50 

308, 258. 00 


312, 702. 50 


312.702.50 
6,999.96 
7,494.62 
208.  86 
53.54 


4, 175. 13 
""l32.97 


331,767. 58 


Total. 


$4,444.50 

2, 420, 855.  69 


2, 425, 300. 19 
3,547.75 

2,421.752.44 
7,719.96 
346,079. 45 
3,827.71 
53. 54 
2,807.31 
4, 175. 13 
1,098.27 
2,331.38 


2,  789, 845. 19 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death  claims  

Option  J  settlements. 


$1,600,092.05 

2,050.00 


Total  benefits  paid  

Commissions  and  fees  paid  to  deputies  and  organizers  

Salaries  of  deputies  and  organizers  

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees,  No.  3  

Other  compensation  of  officers  and  trustees  

Salaries  of  office  employees,  No.  30  

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  supreme  medical  examiners  

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  subordinate  medical  examiners  

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  officers,  trustees,  and  committees 

For  collection  and  remittance  of  assessments  and  dues  

Insurance  department  fees  

Rent  


Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery  

Postage,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  

Lodge  supplies  

Lego!  expense  in  litigating  claims  and  other  legal  expenses. 

Furniture  and  fixtures  

Protested  checks  

Decrease  in  book  value  and  bonds  

All  other  disbursements  


Total  disbursements. . 
Balance  


1,602,142. 05 


9,001.65 


1,611,143.70 


7, 287,062.80 


$48, 950.  70 
1,104.92 
12,017. 18 
6,611.73 
33, 945.  20 
3,600.00 
8,353.50 
4.992.45 
117,571.61 
943.00 
4,  749.  96 
13,262. 13 
8, 530. 41 
4,295. 13 
10,  246.  .50 
1,966.70 
4, 196.  47 
221.09 
10, 378. 52 


$1,600,092.05 
2,050.00 


295, 937. 20 


480,  496. 24 


1,602,142.05 

48, 950.  70 
1,104.92 

12,017. 18 
6,611.73 

33, 945.  20 
3,600.00 
8. 353. 50 
4,992.  45 
117,571.61 
943  00 
4,749.96 

13, 262. 13 
8, 530. 41 
4,295. 13 

10, 246. 50 
1,966.70 
4,196. 47 
9, 222.  74 

10, 37K. 52 


1,907,080.90 


7,  767,  559. 04 


LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   $206. 000. 00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   7, 288, 768. 09 

Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   10, 507. 04 

Cash  in  association's  office   750. 00 

Organizers' balances   326.21 

Other  ledger  assets,  viz: 

Certificate  loans,  fourth  class   223, 967.  .50 

Certificate  loans,  fifth  class   37. 240. 20 

Total  ledger  assets   7, 767, 559. 04 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  accrued  on  mortgages   501 . 66 

Interest  accrued  on  bonds   83.267.68 

Interest  on  other  assets  -   ,  626. 88 

Assessment  actually  collected  by  subordinate  lodges  not  yet  turned  over  to  supreme  lodge. . .  17, 547. 90 
All  other  assets,  viz: 

Postage  

Buttons   17  ■ 25 

Furniture  and  fixtures   3, 647. 42 

  o,  752.  83 
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DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Buttons   fJJ-  25 

Furniture  and  fixtures   3, 647. 42 

Market  value  of  special  deposits  in  excess  of  corresponding  liabilities  per  special 

deposit  schedule   2, 289. 99 

  $5,354.66 

Total  admitted  assets   7,935,301.33 

LIABILITIES. 

Death  claims  resisted.  No.  2   4, 000. 00 

Death  claims  reported  but  not  yet  adjusted,  No.  81   129. 784. 00 

Total  unpaid  claims   133 . 784 . 00 

Salaries,  rents,  expenses,  commissions,  etc.,  due  or  accrued   30, 004. 00 

Advance  assessments   23, 284. 79 

All  other  liabilities,  viz: 

Superintendent  's  balances   519. 43 

Reserve  on  certificates  in  fourth  class   332,  787. 52 

Reserve  on  certificates  in  fifth  class   6, 264, 854. 94 

  6,598,161.89 

Total  liabilities   6, 785, 234. 68 

EXHIBIT. 


Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  pear. 

Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 

Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  

Benefit  certificates  increased  during  the  year  


Number. 


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 


Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31. 1915  , 

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia:  Mortuary, 
$8,053.43;  expense,  $1,495.01  


Death  Claims. 
Total  claims. 

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  


Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year. 


Balance  

Saved  by  compromising  or  scaling  down  claims  during  the  year. 

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915  


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  vear. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


Balance. 


Permanent  Disability  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


Claims  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


66,654 

8,555 
6,307 


81,516 
10,656 


70,860 


293 
33 


326 
56 


Amount. 


192,891,600.00 
11,187,131.00 
6.980,470.00 


111,059,201.00 
14,628,210.00 


96,430,991.00 


270 


73 
979 


1,052 
969 


83 


83 


16 
12 


373,206.00 
40, 500.  00 


413,706.00 
63, 973.  00 


349,733.00 
9,548.  43 


125,786.00 
1,615,974.89 


1,741,760.89 
1,600,092.05 


141,668.84 
7,884.84 


133,784.00 


17,973.00 
13,336.00 


4,637.00 


2,050.00 

2,050.00 
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KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  EUROPE, 
ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  AUSTRALIA,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[President,  S.  W.  Green;  secretary,  E.  E.  Underwood.   Incorporated,  1905;  commenced  business,  1903. 

Home  office,  507  Pythian  Temple,  New  Orleans,  La.] 

BALANCE  SHEET. 


t 

Mortuary 
funds. 

Reserve 
funds. 

Total. 

$2,722. 97 

$21,203.41 

$23,926.38 

INCOME. 

$7,247.00 

357.00 

$7,247.00 
357.00 

Total  received  from  members  

7,604.00 
10.60 

142. 98 
100.00 
.40 

7,604.00 
870.60 

142. 98 
100.00 
.40 

$860. 00 

From  all  other  sources,  viz: 

Refund  from  defunct  bank  

Refund  by  S.  W.  Green  on  death  claim;  not  reported  1914  

7,857.98 

860.  00 

8,717.98 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death  claims  paid  

Legal  expense  litigating  claims  

To  correct  error  in  statement  prior  to  1910. 


Total  disbursements. . 
Balance  


$6,250.00 
83.98 
600.00 


6,933. 98 


3,646.97    $22  063.41 


$6,250.00 
83.98 
600.00 


6,933.98 


25,710.38 


LEDGER  ASSETS. 


Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest . 

Deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest)  

Due  from  supreme  lodge,  general  fund  


$22,063. 41 
2,076. 11 
1,570.86 


Total  ledger  assets   25, 710. 38 


LIABILITIES. 

Death  claims  due  and  unpaid,  No.  5  

Death  claims  adjusted  not  yet  due,  No.  4  

Death  claims  reported  but  not  yet  adjusted,  No.  1  


$1,400.00 
1,200.00 
300.00 


Total  death  claims   2, 900. 00 

EXHIBIT. 


Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year;  transferred  to  grand  lodges, 
deaths,  and  suspensions  


Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 

Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia . 


Number. 


2, 453 
301 


2,754 
1,161 


1,593 


382 
92 


Amount. 


$379,200.00 
15,050.00 


394, 250.00 
241, 650.00 


152, 600.00 


77,850.00 
4, 600.00 


474 

82 


392 


82,450.00 
24,500.00 


57,950.00 


1,522.00 
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EXHIBIT— Continued. 


Death  Claims. 
Total  claims. 

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement  

Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  

Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

Balance  

District  of  Columbia  claims 

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1914.  as  per  last  statement  

Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  

Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year  

Balance  


Number. 


13 

24 


37 
27 


10 


11 

8 


Amount. 


$2,550.00 
6, 600.00 


9, 150. 00 
6,250.00 


2, 900.00 


500.00 
2,300.00 


2,800.00 
1,900.00 


900.00 


MASONIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[President,  Charles  J.  O'Neill;  secretary,  William  Montgomery.    Incorporated,  1869;  commenced  busi- 
ness, 1869.    Home  office,  New  Masonic  Temple,  Washington,  D  C] 

BALANCE  SHEET. 


Reserve 
funds. 

Disability 
funds. 

Expense 
funds. 

Total. 

$485,  946.  21 

$5,965.54 

$491,911.75 

INCOME. 

Assessments  or  premiums  during  first  12  months  of  mem- 
bership, of  which  all  or  an  extra  percentage  is  used  for 

$92,813.07 
21,693.86 

$185, 306. 16 

Total  received  from  members  

185,306. 16 
77.67 

114,506.93 
61  03 

Deduct  payments  returned  to  applicants  and  members... 

185,  228.  49 
17,331.46 
225.00 
1,750.00 
8,567.89 
37.  402.  44 
10,000.00 

114,145.90 

$299, 674.39 
17,331.46 
225.00 
1,750.00 
8, 567. 89 
37,  402.  44 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks  

From  all  other  sources,  viz:  Liens  on  changed  policies  

260,505.28 

114,445.90 

374,951.18 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death  claims  

Policy  loans  charged  off  by  lapse  

Return  of  savings  through  reduction  of  premiums. 


Total  benefits  paid  

Commissions  and  fees  paid  to  deputies  and  organizers  

Salaries  of  deputies  and  organizers  

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees,  No.  3  

Salaries  and  other  compensation  of  committees  

Salaries  of  office  employees,  No.  21  

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  supreme  medical  examiners  

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  subordinate  medical  examiners* 
Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  officers,  trustees,  and 

committees  and  agents  

For  collection  and  remittance  of  assessments  and  dues 
Insurance  department  fees  


$49, 989.  78 
14,812. 27 
9,  783.96 


74,586.91 


$43,974.20 
603.64 
5,050.00 
•  285.00 
13,188.34 
1,572.92 
7,785.01 

2,802.29 
5,3.67.48 
465.50 


?49,989.78 
14,812.27 
9,783.90 


74,586.01 
43,974.20 
603.64 
5, 050. 00 
285.00 
13,188.34 
1,572.92 
7,785.01 

2,802.29 
5,367.40 
465.50 
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DISBURSEMENTS— Continued. 


Reserve 
funds. 

Disability 
funds. 

Expense 
funds. 

Total. 

T?Ant  ffvr  JLQQiVMfitinTi**;  rwVMirnvnpv  nf  \t<i  own  HnilHincrc 

IV  OH  L  l\Jl   (Wo  KJ*~>  It*  l>  1VJ 11  o  LA-'CCl  jJ£»lM^jr    \Jl  IhO  UW11    U  UUvLiUKO  -  -  -  • 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery  

$3,178.68 
5,315. 18 
3,366.08 
400.00 
831.24 

$3,178.68 

-     OIF  tO 

5,315. 18 
3,366.08 
400.00 
831.24 
10,000.00 
91.67 
5,706.11 
4,519.53 

Postapfi  BTBHwa  t.fllftsTanh  and  t.plpnhonp 

$10,000.00 

Interest  on  borrowed  money  

91.  67 
5, 706. 11 
4,519.53 

84,586. 01 

104,502.87 

189,088.88 

661,865.  48 

15,908.57 

677,774.05 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   $361,955. 77 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  of  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  collateral   5,000. 00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   36, 102. 50 

Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   12, 467. 15 

Cash  in  association's  office,  $4,757.62;  deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest),  $22,298.18   27,055. 81 

Bills  receivable,  $10,976.58;  organizers'  balances,  $14,704.71   25,681.29 

Policy  loans  and  liens  secured  by  reserve   204, 501. 50 

Premium  notes   5, 010. 03 

T  otal  ledger  assets   677, 774. 05 


NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued  

Net  due  and  deferred  premiums  on  policies  (reserve  charged  in  liabilities) . 
Office  furniture  and  fixtures  


6, 663.06 
115,919.46 
4,470.80 


G  ross  assets   804, 827. 37 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Balance  due  from  organizers  not  secured  by  bonds  $15, 298. 22 

Bills  receivable   10, 976. 58 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  market  value   252. 50 

Other  items,  viz:  Office  furniture  and  fixtures   4,470. 80 

Liens  and  loans  and  net  premiums  in  excess  of  mean  reserves   283. 00 


Total  admitted  assets. 


1,281.10 


LIABILITIES. 


Death  claims  resisted.  No  1  

Death  claims  reported  but  not  yet  adjusted,  No.  6. 


Total  death  claims  

Salaries,  rents,  expenses,  commissions,  etc.,  due  or  accrued  

Interest  on  policy  loans  paid  in  advance  

Advance  assessments  

Reserve  at  3$  per  cent,  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  on  all  Policies— Straight 
Modified  Preliminary  Term  Valuation  


773,546.27 


750.00 
11,750.00 

12,500.00 
1,567.00 
1,315.15 
791.85 

749,900.00 


Total  liabilities   766, 074. 00 

EXHIBIT. 


Number. 


Amount. 


CERTD?ICATES. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Benefit  certificates  In  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 

Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  

Benefit  certificates  increased  during  the  year  


Total. 


Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year  

Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915. 


6,480 
2,790 


$8,599,575.00 
4,339,345.00 
3,000.00 


9,270 
1,336 


12,941,920.00 
1,889,420.00 


7,934 


11,052,500.00 
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EXHIBIT — Continued. 


Certificates — Continued. 

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 

Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 

Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  

Benefit  certificates  renewed  during  the  year  


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31,  1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia. 

Death  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year  


Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1915. 


District  of  Columbia  claims. 


Claims  impaid  Dec.  31,  1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Claims  (face  value)  incurred  the  year  


Total  

Claims  paid  during  the  year. 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31,  1915. 


Number. 


1,363 
474 
6 


1,843 
434 


1,409 


3 
47 


Amount. 


50 
43 


2 
20 


22 
20 


11,661,075.00 
615,200.00 
6,500.00 


2,282,775.00 
503,120.00 


1,779,655.00 


52,818. 18 


4,000.00 
60, 145. 00 


64, 145. 00 
51,645.00 


12,500.00 


3,000.00 
22,500.00 


25,500.00 
23,750.00 


1,750.00 


PATRICIANS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[President,  William  T.  Cooper;  secretary,  David  Swinton.   Incorporated,  1897;  commenced  . 

1897.   Home  office,  Saginaw,  Mich.] 

BALANCE  SHEET. 

Balance  from  previous  year   j!2, 785. 93 

INCOME. 

Membership  fees  actually  received   6  00 

All  other  assessments  or  premiums     la  MM  IB 

Dues  and  per  capita  tax     1  J'  Jyg  J£ 

Promotion  fees  II™™™!!"™™  l"395-30 

Total  received  from  members   7*  471  4R 

Interest  from  all  other  sources     '«i  iS 

Sale  of  lodge  supplies  V.Y.Y.Y.7.7.17.Y.'.'.'.'.'. 75 

Total  income   16,723.35 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  claims   1Q 

Sick  and  accident  claims  llll.lllll'.l '. '..'.'.I'".'.'.'. ....  J '. '. 245  32 

Total  benefits  paid   _  „ 

Commissions  and  fees  paid  to  deputies  and  organizers n'  „, 

Salaries  of  officers  and  trustees,  No.  5   Jx'  XX 

Salaries  of  office  employees,  No.  3-2   ^ 

Salaries  and  fees  paid  to  supreme  medical  examiners ' Iao" ™ 

Rent   127.53 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery* **"" "   722-  JJ 

iXg!i£Ks'teIe^p^^  «>■:« 

8      W    179.75 
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LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Deposited  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   $11, 134. 83 

Cash  in  association's  office  and  deposited  in  banks  (not  on  interest)   2, 529. 77 

Total  ledger  assets   13, 664. 60 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Assessments  actually  collected  by  subordinate  lodges  not  yet  turned  over  to  supreme  lodge. . .      1, 437. 50 

Due  from  membership: 

Promotion,  $247.25;  per  capita,  $2,930  $3, 177.25 

Supplies  and  stock   580. 70 

Due  for  supplies   123.00 

Furniture  and  fixtures   1 , 327. 50 

  5,208.45 

Gross  assets   20,310.64 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Supplies  and  stock   580. 70 

Due  for  supplies   123. 00 

Furniture  and  fixtures   1, 327. 50 

  2,031.20 

Total  admitted  assets   18, 279. 44 

LIABILITIES. 

1 

Death  claims  reported  but  not  yet  adjusted ,  No.  5   3, 910. 50 

Present  value  of  preferred  death  and  disability  claims  payable  in  installments   4, 481. 20 

Total  liabilities   8,391.70 

EXHIBIT. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Certificates. 

Total  business  of  the  year. 

Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1914,  as  per  last  statement. 
Benefit  certificates  written  during  the  year  


5,934 
7 


$1,797,100.00 
5,500.00 


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


5,941 
84 


1,802,600.00 
66, 875. 00 


Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Business  in  District  of  Columbia  during  year. 
Benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31 , 1914,  as  per  last  statement. . 


5, 857 


1,735,725.00 


42 


49,350.00 


Total  

Deduct  terminated  or  decreased  during  the  year. 


42 

2 


49,350.00 
3,000.00 


Total  benefit  certificates  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915  

Received  during  the  year  from  members  in  District  of  Columbia. 

Death  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


40 


46.350.00 


457.90 


Claims  (face  value)  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


20 
15 


15,564.69 
11.654.19 


Balance  

Present  value  of  deferred  death  and  disability  claims  payable  in  installments. 


3,910.50 
4,481.20 


Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915  

District  of  Columbia  claims. 

Claims  unpaid  Dec.  31, 1915  

Sick  and  Accident  Claims. 
Total  claims. 


5 


8,391.70 


46.00 


Claims  incurred  during  the  year. 
Claims  paid  during  the  year  


245. 32 
245. 32 


if-  * 


COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 

DECEMBER  31,  1915. 
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Table  0. — Miscellaneous  insurance  companies  (casualty 


and  location. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMPANIES. 


Commercial  National. 
Home  Plate  Glass.... 


COMPANIES  CHARTERED  OUTSIDE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA. 

.Etna  Accident  &  Liability,  Hartford,  Conn. . . 

.Etna  Life  (accident  department),  Hartford, 
Conn. 

American  Automobile,  St.  Louis,  Mo  


Class  of  business  written  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


Life,  accident,  and  health... 
Plate  glass  


American  Credit  Indemnity,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Fidelity,  Montpelier,  Vt  


American  Indemnity,  Galveston,  Tex  

Brotherhood  Accident,  Boston,  Mass  

Casualty  Co.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y... 

Columbian  National  Life  (accident  depart- 
ment), Boston,  Mass. 
Commercial  Casualty,  Newark,  N.  J  

Continental  Casualty,  Hammond,  Ind  

Equitable  Accident,  Boston,  Mass  

Fidelity  &  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Fidelity  &  Deposit,  Baltimore,  Md  


Georgia  Casualty,  Macon,  Ga  

Globe  Indemnity,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Great  Eastern  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . . 

Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  &  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  

Indiana  &  Ohio  Live  Stock,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.  ' 

London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  ' 

Lloyds  Plate  Glass,  New  York,  N.  Y  , 

Loyal  Protective,  Boston,  Mass  

Maryland  Casualty,  Baltimore,  Md  

Massachusetts  Accident,  Boston,  Mass  

Massachusetts  Bonding  &  Insurance,  Boston, 

Metropolitan  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y. ... 


Metropolitan  Life  (accident  department). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ' 

National  Casualty,  Detroit.  Mich  

National  Surety,  New  York,  N.  Y  *"* 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y 

New  England  Equitable,  Boston,  Mass  


New  Jersey  Fidelity  &  Plate  Glass,  Newark, 

New  York  Plate  Glass,  New  York,  N.  Y 
North  American  Accident,  Chicago,  111 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  (accident  department)* 
Los  Angela,  Cal.  99 
Peerless  Casualty,  Keene,  N.  H . . .  . 
Preferred  Accident,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Prudential  Casualty,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


Accident,  health,  liability, 
plate  glass,  etc. 

Accident,  health,  and  liabil- 
ity. 

Collision,  liability,  theft, 
property  damage,  etc. 

Credit  

Accident,  health,  liability, 
burglarv,  etc. 

 do  

Accident  and  health  

Accident,  health,  liability, 
plate  glass,  etc. 

Accident  and  health  

Accident,  health,  liability, 

property  damage,  etc. 

Accident  and  health  

 do  

Accident,  health,  liability, 

steam  boiler,  etc. 
Accident  health,  burglary, 

plate  glass,  etc. 

 do  

Accident,  health,  liability, 

burglary,  theft,  etc. 
Accident,  health,  burglary, 

and  plate  glass. 
Accident,  health,  liability, 

burglary,    theft,  teams, 

property  damage. 
Steam  boiler  and  flywheel.. . 


Capital. 


Live  stock . 


Accident,  health,  plate  glass, 
liability,  automobile,  etc. 

Plate  glass  

Accident  and  health... 


Accident,  health,  liability, 

elevator,  etc. 
Accident  and  health... 
Accident,  health,  liability 

plate  glass,  etc. 
Accident,  health,  and  plate 

glass. 

Accident  and  health.... 


 do  

Burglary  and  theft  

Accident,  health,  burglarv 

liability,  etc. 
Accident,  health  liability 

plate  glass,  etc. 
Accident,  health,  plate  glass 

burglary,  and  theft. 

Plate  glass  

Accident  and  health..  *** 
 do  


.do. 
.do. 


ASidtengtl,a£ealth"  liab^y» 
life  statement. 


131,800,00 
10,000.00 


$29,584.90 
40,066.35 


1,000,000.00 

4,383,809.23 

<*> 

225,000.00 

925,974.09 

350, 000.  00 
ouo, uuu.  uu 

1,191,375.93 

801,  ©Uo.  OD 

500, 000.  00 

inn  nnn  nn 
xuu,  uuu.  uu 

750, 000. 00 

919,685.02 
Zoz,  oU/.  ol 
3,637,176.88 

<*> 

07c  nnn  nn 
o/O,  UUU.  UU 

1,625,313. 22 

QfVI    AAA  AA 

oUU,  UUU.  UU 
100,000.00 

1  nnn  nnn  nn 
1,  uuu,  uuu.  uu 

2, 100,919. 21 
168, 290. 40 
12, 72b,  400.  64 

3,000,000.00 

11,233,239.93 

Qnn  ~*Ar\  nn 
oUU,  04U.  UU 

750,000.00 

1,22.  >,  60  7. 98 
4,649,525. 38 

250,000.00 

1,047,163.70 

800,000.00 

2,953,445. 15 

9  nnn  nnn  nn 

UUU,  UUU.  UU 

6,234,416. 32 

200,000.00 

406,998.84 

750, 000. 00 

2, 316, 084. 82 

250,000.00 
100, 000. 00 

951,236.89 
501, 764. 16 

1,000, 000.00 

7,390,336.58 

150,000.00 
2,000,000.00 

305,024.73 
4,603,877.22 

200,000.00 

1,000,904.64 

200,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
750,000.00 

356,666.83 
9,950,894.95 
2,319,567. 14 

1,000, 000.  00 

3,041,943. 48 

400,000.00 

1,023,495.26 

200, 000.00 
200,000.00 

0) 

1,044,364.94 
832,532.42 
0) 

100,000.00 
700,000.00 
300,000.00 

139,302.07 
3,592,520.22 
1,137,785.53 
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Liabilities. 


Surplus,  includ- 
ing capital. 


Disbursements. 


Business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Premiums 
received. 


Losses  paid. 


$1,300. 15 
4, 12$. 54 


2,163,755.27 

0) 

575,758.48 

640, 488. 57 
418,473. 74 

313, 260. 71 
87,507. 74 
2,873,569.67 

C1) 

969,338.75 

1,500,919. 21 
21,343.64 
9,326, 859.03 

6, 440, 141.86 

775, 120. 38 
3, 394, 080. 03 

519, 223.31 

1,782,451.74 

2,663,662.90 

141,522. 15 

1,040,896.74 

375,043.35 
236,722.19 

5,468,786.44 

100, 024. 73 
2,465, 251.28 

433, 807. 79 

0) 

50,621.00 
3, 661.384.04 
1,369, 489.43 

1, 813, 828. 27 

360,443.88 

392, 475.93 
399, 815.35 
0) 

15, 246.  91 
1, 892, 520. 22 
625, 904.79 


$28,284.75 
35,942.81 


2,220,053.96 

0) 

350,215.61 

550,887.36 
433,329.82 

606, 424. 31 
175,299.57 
763,607.21 

P) 

655, 974. 47 

600,000.00 
146, 946. 76 
3,399,541.61 

4,793,098.07 

450,537.60 
1,255,445.35 

527,940.39 

1,170,993.41 

3,570,753. 42 

265,476.69 

1,275,188.08 

576,193.54 
265,041.97 

1,921,550.14 

205,000.00 
2,138,625.94 

567,096.85 

<*) 

306,045.83 
6,289,510.91 
950, 077. 71 

1, 228, 115. 13 

663,051.38 

651,889.01 
432,717.07 

0) 

124, 055. 16 
1,700,000.00 
511,880.74 


$87,427.06 
8,967.39 


2,870,114.36 

880,862.98 

703, 927. 00 
349,795.88 

475. 675. 62 
282,384.43 
3,834, 141.62 

1, 296, 002. 66 

2,948,441.22 
110, 649.31 
9,283,769.48 

7,459,116.68 

1,161,318.55 
3,914, 278. 44 

1,004,543.58 

2,443,278.87 

2,020,840.85 

278,528.66 

1,858,344.42 

608, 990. 53 
636,246.94 

6,950,131.96 

394, 495. 66 
4,891,948.47 

707,431.65 

m 

764, 463. 51 
4,609, 831.17 
2,048,659.87 

2,473,867.92 

527,959.52 

628, 152. 25 
1,439,471.91 

0) 

131,159.32 
2, 215, 463.  22 
849, 193. 76 


$88, 147. 77 
6,438.78 


2,114,660.31 
(l) 

651,935.35 

832,389.32 
677, 203. 89 

335, 234. 80 
262, 787. 48 
3,538,467. 18 

992,386.68 

2, 858,377.37 
111,500.79 
8,654,567.83 

7, 422,361.88 

836,578.65 
3,090, 780.04 

1,003,528. 19 

1,568,903.60 

2,543, 191. 18 

279, 120.54 

461,151.71 

595, 163. 74 
603,778.44 

6,526,368.99 

374, 217. 15 
5,069,269.99 

697,591.52 
0) 

761,752.13 
3,376,807.39 
1,666, 156.14 

2,338,331.08 

452,826. 01 

568,542.79 
1,349,544.75 

128, 292. 32 
1,945,942.70 
852,785.78 


$86,677.06 
6,931.29 


16,121.64 
36, 408.39 
11,962.01 


595.70 

1,121.65 
929.00 
11,609. 21 

2,515.01 

1, 176. 96 

40, 938. 66 
918.65 
58, 417. 26 

77,907.58 

9, 136. 17 
13,648. 40 

13,552.99 

644.64 

2,565.97 
424.40 


656.78 
319.00 

26,370.51 

4, 947.91 
31,131.55 

I,  911.70 

0) 

220.72 
342.08 
6,705.44 

2,363.86 

4,371.60 

4,051.33 
12,328.90 

w 

1,624.89 

II,  760. 42 
5,375.02 


$34,882.89 
1,500.91 


6,831.04 
10,431.63 
2,435.02 


250.00 
356. 77 
7,219.03 

84.64 

255.72 

18, 934. 15 
311.00 
24, 023. 96 

23, 762. 97 

5,649.77 
4,935.01 

4,455. 48 


285.00 


182.05 
113.57 

13,076. 18 

3,802.96 
10,322.43 

594.21 

0) 

44. 16 

115.00 
5,433.59 

271.67 

1,036.80 

1,151.95 
2, 878. 88 

0) 

1,372.87 
2,760. 19 
1,886.76 
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Table  0.— Miscellaneous  insurance  companies  {casualty 


Name  and  location. 


Class  of  busness  written  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


Capital. 


COMPANIES  CHARTERED  OUTSIDE  DISTRICT 

of  Columbia— continued. 

Reliance  Life  (accident  department),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Royal  Indemnity,  New  York,  N.  Y  


Accident  and  health 


Southwestern  Surety,  Durant,  Okla... 

Standard  Accident,  Detroit,  Mich  

Travelers  Indemnity,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Travelers  (accident  department),  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Union  Casualty,  Philadelphia,  Pa  


United  States  Casualty,  New  York,  N.  Y . . . 

United  States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Total.. 


UNITED  STATES  BRANCHES  OF  FOREIGN 
COMPANIES. 

Employers'  Liability  Assurance,  London, 
England. 

Frankfort  General,  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 

Germany. 

General  Accident,  Fire  &  Life  Association, 
Perth,  Scotland. 

Ocean  Accident  Guarantee  Corporation,  Lon- 
don, England. 

Zurich  General  Accident  &  Liability,  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


Accident,  health,  liability, 

plate  glass,  etc. 
Accident,  health,  liability, 

burglary,  etc. 
Accident,  health,  liability, 

etc. 

Accident,  health,  employ- 
ers' liability,  etc. 
 do  


Accident,  health,  liability, 

plate  glass,  etc. 
Accident,  health,  liability, 

burglary,  etc. 
 do  


0) 

$1,000,000.00 

(J) 

1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 

(») 

500, 000. 00 
2, 000, 000. 00 


Total... 


RECAPITULATION. 


Local  and  domestic. 
Foreign  


Grand  total. 


Accident,  health,  liability, 
steam  boiler,  etc. 

Accident,  health  liability, 
burglary,  and  theft. 

Accident,  health,  liability, 
plate  glass,  etc. 

Accident,  health,  liability, 
steam  boiler,  etc. 

Accident,  health,  workmen's 
compensation,  auto  prop- 
erty damage,  etc. 


$4,859,973.17 

5,421,992. 21 
2,845,568.98 
21,833,092.34 

(*) 

3, 190,205.39 
9,  707, 019. 51 


34,147,840.00 


144,979,807.44 


250,000.00 
250,000.00 
250, 000.00 
250, 000.  00 
260,000.00 


1,260,000.00 


34, 147, 840. 00 
1,260,000.00 


35,407,840.00 


9, 152,14S.66 
1,401,209.85 
2,908,617.51 
6, 101,601.57 
2, 464,487.75 


22,028,065.34 


144,979,807.44 

22, 028, 065.  34 


167,007,872.78 


1  See  life  statement. 


«  Absorbed  by  the  Southern  Surety  Co. 
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Liabilities 

Surplus,  includ- 

DishnrsAmAnts 

io  will  ocini  iii  ^. 

Business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ing  capital. 

I  I  CULL  1 11  ILL  J 

received. 

Losses  paid. 

0) 

0) 

0) 

m 

<*) 

13,404,374.05 

11,455,599.12 

13,923,007.35 

$3,323,299.  45 

S23, 572. 91 

$6,526.87 

P) 

(a) 

(s) 

(*) 

(2) 

(*) 

3, 235, 043. 46 

2, 186, 948. 75 

3, 335, 298. 01 

2, 880, 424. 88 

10, 176. 88 

4,745.64 

1.269,621.72 

1,575,947.26 

1,378,601.52 

1,099,173.22 

8,611.90 

1,842.11 

14,084,378.28 

7, 748, 714. 06 

16,112,974.27 

15, 251, 882. 20 

58,993.30 

12,565. 81 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1,890,205. 39 

1,300, 000.00 

2,327,267.99 

2.186,016.87 

13,577.07 

4,875.67 

6,523,856.56 

3, 183, 162. 95 

8,505,585.00 

7, 229. 927. 44 

17, 158. 13 

3,360.71 

85,722. 642. 67 

59,257, 164. 77 

108. 732, 610. 86 

 ,  

97. 607. 808. 32 

640. 774. 54 

225, 565. 07 

6.771,832.23 

2,380,316. 43 

7,211,741.15 

6,471,064.70 

29,289.93 

14,039.62 

935, 728. 31 

465, 481.54 

1,089,568. 18 

1,088,154. 16 

13, 801. 46 

6, 987. 78 

2, 407. 793. 60 

500, 823. 91 

4, 290, 732. 56 

4,233,488.24 

18,701.85 

4,015. 19 

4,791,880.  46 

1,309, 721.11 

4, 746, 516. 46 

4, 204. 663. 16 

8, 158. 29 

1,890.36 

1,739,770.97 

724, 716. 78 

2,049,575.23 

1,672, 518.91 

1,493. 13 

65.00 

16, 647, 005. 57 

5,381,059. 77 

19,388, 133. 58 

19,669, 889.17 

71,444.66 

26,997.95 

85, 722, 642. 67 
16,647, 005.57 

59, 257, 164. 77 
5,381,059.77 

108.732.610.86 
19,388,133. 58 

97,607, 808. 32 
19,669,889. 17 

640, 774. 54 
71, 444. 66 

225, 565. 07 
26,997.95 

102,369,648.24 

64,638,224.54 

128,120,744.44 

117,277,697.  49 

712,219.20 

252,563.02 

3  License  revoked. 


■J- 
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COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  Ninth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Incorporated,  1908;  commenced 
business,  1909.    James  F.  Oyster,  president;  Julian  H.  Grubb,  secretary.] 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash   $31, 800. 00 

Amount  of  ledger  assets  Dec.  31,  of  previous  year   $30,305. 61 

INCOME. 

Gross  premiums  written  and  renewed  during  the  year,  accident  and  health   86,928. 89 

Deduct  return  premiums  on  policies  canceled   251. 83 

Net  promiums   86, 677. 06 

Interest  on  bank  deposits   750. 00 

Total  income   87, 427. 06 

Sum   117,732.67 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Gross  amount  paid  for  losses: 

Accident   4,775.23 

Health   25,067.16 

Death   5,040.50 

  34, 882. 89 

Investigation  and  adjustment  of  claims   601. 00 

Commissions  or  brokerage  to  agents  (less  amount  received  on  return  premiums  and  reinsurances) .  27, 634. 03 
Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  compensation  of  officers,  directors,  trustees,  and  home  office  em- 
ployees  5,628.00 

Salaries,  traveling  and  all  other  expenses  of  agents  not  paid  by  commissions   5,958. 00 

Medical  examiners'  fees  and  salaries   253. 00 

Rents   1,200.00 

State  taxes  on  premiums   1, 126. 32 

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees   120. 75 

Lega  1  e  xpenses   851. 50 

Advertising   2, 415. 84 

Printing  and  stationery   1, 476. 46 

Postage,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express   1, 340. 46 

Furniture  and  fixtures   150. 11 

Other  disbursements,  viz: 

Traveling  expenses   479.52 

Auditing  books,  $65.50;  miscellaneous,  $905.11   970. 61 

Janitor,  $318;  light,  42.50    360. 50 

Borrowed  monev,  $1,500;  interest  on  same,  $59.37   1,559. 37 

Agents'  balances  charged  off   1, 139. 41 

Total  disbursements   88, 147. 77 

Balance   29,584.98 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  office   242-  37 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  not  on  interest   917. 67 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   27, 400. 00 

Gross  premiums  in  course  of  collection,  viz:  Accident   1,004. 86 

Deposit,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co   20.00 

Ledger  assets  as  per  balance   29, 584. 90 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Furniture  and  fixtures   2, 475. 37 

Supplies,  printed  matter,  and  stationery   1, 200. 00 

Gross  assets   33,260.27 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Furniture  and  fixtures   $2, 475  37 

Supplies,  printed  matter,  and  stationery   1,200.00 

  6%  o75. 37 

Total  admitted  assets   29, 584. 90 
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LIABILITIES. 

State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  due  or  accrued   $1, 300. 15 

Total  amount  of  all  liabilities  except  capital   1,300. 15 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash   $31, 800. 00 

Impairment   3,515.25 

Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders   28, 284. 75 


Total  liabilities   29,584.90 

BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  1911. 

Gross  premiums  less  return  premiums  on  risks  written  or  renewed  during  the  year  (accident). .  8»>,  077. 00 
Gross  losses  paid  '.   34, 882. 89 

HOME  PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  No.  918  F  Street  NW.  (National  Union  Building),  Washington,  D.  C.  Reincorporated 
February  11,  1902.  Recommenced  business,  February  11, 1902.   John  B.  Lamer,  president;  Philip  p! 
Lamer,  secretary.] 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  stock  paid  up  in  cash   $10, 000. 00 

Amount  of  ledger  assets  Dec.  31  of  previous  year   $37, 131. 28 

INCOME. 

Gross  premiums  written  and  renewed  during  the  year  (plate  glass)   7, 037. 67 

Return  premiums  on  policies  canceled   106. 38 

Net  premiums   6  93^  29 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans,  $2,002.35;  collateral  loans,  $33.75   2, 036*.  10 

Total  income   8,967.39 

Sum   " 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


46,098. 67 


Net  amount  paid  policyholders  for  losses  (plate  glass)   1  500  91 

Commissions  or  brokerage  to  agents  (less  amount  received  on  return  premiums  and  reinsur- 
ances) (plate  glass)   !  663  74 

Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  compensation  of  officers,  directors,  trustees,  and  home  office  em- 
ployees  1,437.50 

Rents   300  00 

State  taxes  on  premiums                                                                                  " '  89  41 

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees     10  00 

All  other  licenses,  fees,  and  taxes   91'4o 

Advertising  ^  i5A**J 

Printing  and  stationery                                                                                       *  >  51. 95 

Postage,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express   28% 

Stockholders  for  interest  or  dividends   1  200  00 

Miscellaneous   '  135  34 

Total  disbursements   6~438T78 


39,659.89 


LEDGER  ASSETS. 


Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate,  first  liens   ..c  q-p  ^ 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  of  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  collaterals  "".".".".*.'!  ^" 900'  00 

Cash  in  office   2Q4  n 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  not  on  interest   o  orr  ss 

Gross  premiums  in  course  of  collection  (plate  glass):  ' 

On  polices  or  renewals  issued  on  or  after  Oct.  1, 1915   $417  10 

On  policies  or  renewals  issued  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1915  .*.*.".* 9  70 


426.88 


Ledger  assets  as  per  balance  

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 


39, 659. 89 


Interest  due  and  1 
Collaleral'ic"^' 


18. 75 


416. 16 


40,076.05 


DEDTTCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

of  collection  written  prior  to  Oct.  1, 1915 . .  1   9<  70 


Total  admitted  assets. 


40,066. 35 
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LIABILITIES. 

Losses  and  claims  adjusted  (plate  glass)   $247. 50 

Unearned  premiums   3,633.58 

Commissions,  brokerage,  and  other  charges  due  or  to  become  due  on  policies  issued  subsequent 

to  Oct.  1, 1915,  viz:  Plate  glass   105.96 

Estimated  amount  hereafter  payable  for  Federal,  State,  and  other  taxes  on  business  of  year. .  136. 50 

Total  amount  of  all  liabilities,  except  capital   4, 123. 54 

Caoital  actually  paid  up  in  cash   $10, 000. 00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities   25,942.81 

Surplus  as  regards  policyholders   35, 942. 81 

Total  liabilities   40,066.35 

EXHIBIT  OF  PREMIUMS. 

In  force  Dec.  31, 1914  (plate  glass)   6, 272. 66 

Written  or  renewed  during  the  year   7,037.67 

Total   13,310.33 

Deduct  expirations  and  cancellations   6. 01*- 86 

Net  in  force  Dec.  31, 1915    7, 295. 47 

BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  1915. 

Gross  premiums  less  return  premiums  on  risks  written  or  renewed  during  the  year  (plate  glass).  6, 931. 29 

Gross  losses  paid   1,500.91 


 1,  . 


I'.i 


i 


COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES,  DECEMBER  31,  1915. 
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ABSTRACTS. 


COMPILED  FROM  ANNUAL  STATEMENTS  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  SHOWING  THEIR  FINANCIAL 
CONDITION  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1915. 
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ARLINGTON  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  No.  1505  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.   Incorporated,  1872;  commenced 
business,  1872.   William  King,  president;  W.  D.  Ellett,  secretary.] 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  cash   $200, 000. 00 

Amount  of  ledger  assets  Dec.  31  of  previous  year   $337,469.80 

INCOME. 

Gross  premium  (fire)   $135,197.05 

Deduct  gross  amount  paid  for: 

Reinsurance  (fire)   $25,478.16 

Return  premiums  (fire)   38, 643. 49 

  64.121.65 

Total  premiums  (other  than  perpetuals)   71,075. 40 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans   6,657. 40 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks   3,135.00 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   2,685. 69 

Total  interest  and  rents   12, 478. 09 

Borrowed  money   5,500.00 

— i— ,„.--   - 

Total  income   89,053.49 

Total   426,523.29 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Gross  amount  paid  for  losses  (fire)   £58,485.24 

Deduct  amount  received  for  reinsurance  (fire)   7,886. 11 

Net  amount  paid  for  losses   50,599.13 

Expenses  of  adjustment  and  settlement  of  losses   739. 31 

Commission  or  brokerage   24, 601. 80 

Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  directors,  trustees,  agents,  and  home  office  employees.  4,920. 93 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   600. 00 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   320.93 

Postage,  telegrams,  telephone,  and  express   253. 10 

Legal  expenses   250.00 

Furniture  and  fixtures   71. 25 

Underwriters'  boards  and  tariff  associations   453. 41 

Fire  department,  fire  patrol  and  salvage  corps  assessments,  fees,  taxes,  and  expenses   43. 69 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate   925. 18 

Taxes  on  real  estate   1,631. 15 

State  taxes  on  premiums   598. 58 

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees   451.00 

Corporation  tax   $50. 05 

War  revenue  stamp  tax   420-  07 

  470. 12 

Miscellaneous  expenses   .  5£*  25 

Interest  and  dividends  to  stockholders   J,  000. 00 

Borrowed  money  repaid  

Interest  on  borrowed  money   »>  «2*  o= 

Loss  on  sale  or  maturity  of  ledger  assets  (real  estate)   2, 761.  £b 

Total  disbursements   108,507. 57 

  318,015.72 


LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   }™>  JJ7/  Z? 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   -ri'oosnn 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  (Schedule  D)   , '  ilo  « 

Cash  in  office   l'?2"2 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  not  on  interest  -   p  £*r 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  subsequent  to  Oct.  1, 1915   inioc'  qq 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  prior  to  Oct.  1, 1915   im  nn 

Deposit,  Philadelphia  underwriters   AW,W 

Total  ledger  assets   318' 015- 72 
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NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages   $1 , 678. 59 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  ,   1 . 038. 75 

Total   $2,717.34 

Market  value  of  real  estate  over  book  value   89, 232. 21 

Commissions  on  reinsurance   13>  500.  00 

Gross  assets   423,465.27 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1915   10, 125. 99 

Book  value  of  ledger  assets  over  market  value,  viz,  bonds   75. 00 

Total   10, 200. 99 

Total  admitted  assets   413,264.28 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  due  and  not  due   16, 825. 04 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment,  or  in  suspense   4,051. 80 

Losses  resisted   5.764.* 

T  otal  claim  s  for  losses   26 . 64 1 . 80 

Deduct  reinsurance   3, 171. 57 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses   23. 470. 23 

Unearned  premiums  on  fire  risks   18, 896. 67 

Salaries,  rents,  expenses,  bills,  accounts,  fees,  etc.,  due  or  accrued   805. 80 

State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  due  or  accrued   1, 021. 43 

Commissions,  brokerage,  and  other  charges  due  or  to  become  due  to  agents  and 

brokers....   100.00 

Reinsurance  premiums   35,000.00 

Due  and  to  become  due  for  borrowed  money   54, 000. 00 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock   133, 294. 13 

Cash  capital   200.000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities   79,970. 15 

Surplus  to  policyholders   279, 970. 15 

Total   413,264.28 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


In  force  Dec.  31, 1914  

Written  during  the  year  

Total  

Expired  and  terminated  

In  force  at  end  of  the  year 
Deduct  amount  reinsured  

Net  amount  in  force  


Fire  risks. 


$16,903,788.00 
14,571,585.00 


31,475,373.00 
13,623,518.00 


17,851,855.00 
10, 532, 149. 00 


7,319,706.00 


$132,253.  71 
135, 197. 05 


267, 450.  76 
134, 126. 61 


133,324.15 
97,887.33 


35,436.82 


RECAPITULATION  OF  FIRE  RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Term  and  year  written. 

Amount  cov- 
ered. 

Gross  premi- 
ums charged, 
less  reinsur- 
ance. 

1915.. 

1914.. 
1915.. 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 

$943, 136. 00 
500.00 
4,500.00 
1, 267, 350. 00 
1,554,731.00 
1,573,620.00 
10, 300. 00 
346, 495. 00 
301,295.00 
440,845.00 
505,712.00 
368,222.00 
3,000.00 

$4,040.01 

1.13 
22.06 
5,737.  71 
5,882.85 
7,490.01 
92.65 
1,988.  74 
1,744.16 
2,442. 94 
3, 126. 38 
2, 853. 92 
14.26 

7,319,706.00 

35,436.82 

Fraction  un- 
earned. 


One-half  

One-fourth  

Three-fourths . 

One-sixth  

One-half  

Five-sixths.... 

One-eighth  

One-tenth  

Three-tenths . . 

One-half  

Seven-tenths.. 
Nine-tenths... 
Prorata  


Amount  of 
premium 
unearned. 


$2,020. 01 

.23 
16.54 
956.29 
2,941.43 
6,241.68 
11.58 
198. 87 
523.25 
1,221.47 
2,188.47 
2, 568. 53 
8.32 

18,896.67 
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BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Gross  risks  written                                                                                             •«  7(^^(7  nn 

Less  $472,805  risks  canceled  and  $530,476  reinsurance  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of  'w'°°/uu 

Columbia   1,003,281.00 

Net  risks  written   2,706,586.00 

Gross  premiums  received   20  607  61 

Less  $1,921.04  returned  premiums  and  $4,694.06  premiums  for"  reinsurance  in"  companies 

authorized  m  District  of  ( 'olumbia                                                                 _  6j  615  10 

Net  premiums  received   j3  992 51 

Losses  paid  (deducting  salvage)   4  043  55 

Less  losses  on  risks  reinsured  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia!!!!!!!!!*!!!!  '303.46 

Net  losses  paid   3,740.09 

Losses  incurred   4  555  55 

Less  losses  on  risks  reinsured  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia! !!!!!!!!!!!!!  '  607. 96 

Net  losses  incurred   3, 955. 59 

CORCORAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  No.  604  Eleventh  Street  NW.   Incorporated,  1873;  commenced  business,  1873.    William  E. 

Edmonston,  president;  Louis  R.  Peak,  secretary.] 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  cash  $100, 000. 00 

Amount  of  ledger  assets,  Dec.  31,  of  previous  year   $273,876. 12 

INCOME. 

Gross  premiums  (fire)   19, 366. 55 

Deduct  gross  amount  paid  for— 

Reinsurance  (tire)  $2,864.90 

Return  premiums  (fire)   767. 28 

  3,632.18 

Total  premiums  (other  than  perpetuals)   15, 734. 37 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans   9, 530. 12 

Interest  from  other  sources   35. 11 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   7,999. 92 

Total  interest  and  rents   17, 565. 15 

Agents'  balances  previously  charged  oft   33. 47 

Total  income   33, 332. 99 

Total  ~307,209. 11 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Gross  amount  paid  for  losses   4, 213. 95 

Dednct  amount  received  for  reinsurance  (fire)   1, 143.04 

Net  amount  paid  for  losses   3, 070. 91 

Commissions  or  brokerage  •   2, 335. 24 

Salaries,fees,andotherchargesof  officers,  directors,trustees,  agents,  and  hcme-ofliceemployees.  6,69o.  00 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   900. 00 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   416. 78 

Postage,  telegrams,  telephone,  and  express   33b.  68 

Maps,  including  corrections   '*00 

Underwriters'  boards  and  tariff  associations     g 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate   J** 

Taxes  on  real  estate   £J 

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees   j*| 

All  other  licenses,  fees ,  and  taxes   ld4- 61 

Other  disbursements,  viz.:  Q  „ 

Policy  files   JrE 

Sundries   

Interest  and  dividends  to  stockholders . ! . !   10,000.00 

Total  disbursements  _  25>610-66 

Balance   281,598.45 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

68  966  61 

Book  value  of  real  estate   20*?'  602  05 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   l'  175  88 

Cash  in  office   6'  nog'  49 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   '^o'  44 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  subsequent  to  Oct.  1, 1915   «».  *» 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  prior  to  Oct.  1, 1915  ^^voi^o 

Total  ledger  assets   281,598.45 
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Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages . 


$4,648.31 


Gross  assets   286,246.76 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  prior  to  Oct.  1, 1915   951. 98 

Total  admitted  assets   285,294.78 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  due  and  not  due   375. 00 

Unearned  premiums  on  fire  risks   21, 270. 07 

State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  due  or  accrued   400. 02 

Commissions,  brokerage,  and  other  charges  due  or  to  become  due  to  agents  and  brokers   353. 18 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock   22, 404. 27 

Cash  capital  $100,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities   162 , 890. 51 

Surplus  to  policyholders   262 , 890. 51 

Total   285,294.78 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


In  force  Dec.  31, 1914  

Written  during  the  year. 


Total  

Expired  and  terminated . 


In  force  at  end  of  the  year. 
Deduct  amount  reinsured  


Net  amount  in  force. 


Fire  risks. 


$9,951,975.  83 
3,944,307.56 


Premiums. 


$42,988. 12 
19,366.55 


13,896,283.39 
3,613,787. 71 


10,282,495.68 
960,527. 98 


9,321,967. 70 


62,354.67 
15,358.05 


46,996.62 
7, 243.  57 


39,753.05 


RECAPITULATION  OF  FIRE  RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Term  and  year  written. 


Amount  cov- 
ered. 


1  year  or  less  1915.. 

1916.. 

3  years  1913.. 

1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 

5  years  1911.. 

1912. . 
1913.. 
1914. 
1915. 

Over  5  years  


Total. 


$704,340.17 

6,250.00 
1,973,368.35 
2,058,345.06 
2,458,474.19 
9,500.00 
354,266.68 
473,670.84 
500,877.37 
507,233.36 
265,841.68 
9,800.00 


9,321,967.70 


Cross  premi- 
ums charged 
less  reinsur- 
ance. 


$2,883.09 
28.13 
7, 109.08 
7,323. 46 
11,219.54 
31.50 
1,787.86 
2,353.26 
2,654.91 
2,572. 81 
1,695. 81 
93.60 


Fraction  un- 
earned. 


39,753.05 


One-half  

All  

One-sixth  

One-half  

Five-sixths  

All  

One-tenth  

Three-tenths . . 

One-half  

Seven-tenths  

Nine-tenths . . . 
Pro  rata  


Amount  of 
premium 
unearned. 


$1,441.54 

28. 13 
1,184.84 
3,661.  73 
9,349.60 

31.50 
178. 79 
705. 98 
1,327. 46 
1,800.97 
1,526.23 

33.30 


21,270. 07 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Gross  risks  written  

Less  $205,321.66  risks  canceled  and  $388,419.86  reinsurance  in  companies"  authorized"  in 
District  of  Columbia  


Fire. 
$3,944,307.56 

593,741.52 


Net  risks  written.. 


3,350,566.04 


Gross  premiums  received. 


ess  p7.28  returned  premiums  and  $2,864.90  premiums  for  reinsurance' 'in 'companies 
authorized  m  District  of  Columbia   .... 

Net  premiums  received  

Losses  paid  (deducting  salvage)  

:  on  risks  reinsured  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia.  "/.**/. 


19,366.55 
3,632. 18 


15,734.37 


4,213.95 
1,143.04 


Net  losses  paid  

Net  losses  incurred . 


3,070.91 


;i,070.24 
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FIREMEN'S  INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  GEORGETOWN. 

[Located  at  No.  301  Seventh  Street  NW    Washington,  D.  C.   Incorporated,  1837;  commenced  business, 

1837.   Allan  E.  Walker,  president:  W.  M.  Hoffman,  secretary.]  K 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  cash  ^DO,  000. 00 

Amount  of  ledger  assets,  Dec.  31,  of  previous  year   $320, 734. 24 

INCOME.  ===== 

Grass  premiums  (fire)   $73  219. 57 

Deduct  gross  amount  paid  for— 

Reinsurance  (Are)   $6,415.82 

Return  premiums  (ftre)   7, 999. 54 

  14,415.36 

  58,804.21 

Total  premiums  (other  than  perpetuals)  

Interest  on  mortgage  loans   384." 54 

Interest  on  collateral  loans   13. 17 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks   2,011. 90 

Interest  from  other  sources   14. 84 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   4, 540. 00 

Total  interest  and  rents   17,964.45 

Agents' balances  previously  charged  off   '  19.92 

Profit  on  sale  or  maturity  of  ledger  assets  (bonds)   277. 50 

Total  income   77, 066. 08 

Total   397,800.32 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Gross  amount  paid  for  losses  (fire)   12, 802. 46 

Deduct  amount  received  for  reinsurance  (fire)   1, 203. 68 

Net  amount  paid  for  losses   11, 598. 78 

Expenses  of  adjustment  and  settlement  of  losses   247. 57 

Commissions  or  brokerage   11,828. 77 

Allowances  to  local  agencies  for  miscellaneous  agency  expenses   50. 00 

Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  directors,  trustees,  agents,  and  home-office  em- 
ployees  8,453.08 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   2,000.00 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   249. 12 

Postage,  telegrams,  telephone,  and  express   220. 48 

Legal  expenses   46.00 

Furnil  ure  and  fixtures  .'   302. 32 

Maps,  including  corrections   5.00 

Underwriters'  boards  and  tariff  associations   1, 280. 52 

Fire  department,  fire  patrol,  and  salvage  corps  assessments,  fees,  taxes,  and  expenses   408. 16 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate   1, 986. 13 

Taxes  on  real  estate   681. 00 

State  taxes  on  premiums   539. 00 

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees   104. 00 

All  other  licenses,  fees,  and  taxes   559. 86 

Other  disbursements,  viz: 

Lighting  company's  office   70. 26 

Miscellaneous   321. 35 

Dividends  to  stockholders   12, 000. 00 

Interest  paid  on  borrowed  money   171. 12 

Loss  on  sale  or  maturity  of  ledger  assets  (stocks)   106. 25 

Total  disbursements   53,228.77 

Balance   344,571.55 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   7, 5,  °00, 00 

Mort  gage  loans  on  real  estate   *n>  °0 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   34>  JjoO-  00 

Cash  in  office   I'tS'S 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  not  on  interest   7, 59b.  26 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  subsequent  to  Oct.  1, 1915   13,441.93 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  prior  to  Oct.  1, 1915   541. 22 

Taxes  bought   M  bb 

Total  ledger  assets   344> 57L  55 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages   °,79. 38 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds   76*-  ±1 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  deposit  Philadelphia  board   inn  on 

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property   100.  uo 


Total. 


3,919.75 


Gross  assets   348,491.30 
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NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  prior  to  Oct.  1, 1915   $541. 22 

Book  value  of  ledger  assets  over  market  value,  viz,  bonds   605. 00 

Total   $1,146.22 

Total  admitted  assets   347,345.08 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment  or  in  suspense   2, 000. 00 

Unearned  premiums  on  fire  risks   60, 216. 98 

Salaries,  rents,  expenses,  bills,  accounts,  fees,  etc.,  due  or  accrued   87. 51 

Commissions,  brokerage,  and  other  charges  due  or  to  become  due  to  agents  and  brokers   3,995. 78 

Return  premiums,  $1,602.88;  reinsurance  premiums,  $250. 02   1, 852. 90 

Due  and  to  become  due  for  borrowed  money   5, 000. 00 

Estimated  amount  hereafter  payable  for  Federal,  State,  and  other  taxes   1, 326. 08 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock   74, 479. 25 

Cash  capital  $200, 000. 00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities   72, 865. 83 

Surplus  to  policy  holders   272, 865. 83 

Total  liabilities   347, 345. 08 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Fire  risks. 


Premiums. 


In  force  Dec.  31, 1914  

Written  during  the  year  

Total  

Expired  and  terminated  

In  force  at  end  of  the  year 
Deduct  amount  reinsured  

Net  amount  in  force  


$22, 948, 149. 00 
11,843,698.00 


34,791,847.00 
10,986,037.00 


23,805,810.00 
2, 394.098.00 


21,411,712.00 


$116, 522. 17 
73,219.  57 


189, 741. 74 
60,049. 97 


129,691.77 
17,538. 97 


112, 152. 80 


RECAPITULATION  OF  FIRE  RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Term  and  year  written. 


1  year  or  less  1915. 

2  years  1914. 

1915. 

3  years  1913. 

1914. 
1915. 

4  years  1912. 

1913. 
1914. 

5  years  1911. 

1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


Amount  cov- 
ered. 


Total.. 


$3,889,492.00 
46, 125.00 
4,900.00 
3,779, 754.00 
3,977,274.00 
4,576,376.00 
26, 950. 00 
11,750.00 
13,300.00 
786, 457. 00 
902,942.00 
1,221,389.00 
1,213, 528.00 
961, 475. 00 


Gross  premi- 
ums charged 
less  reinsur- 
ance. 


21,411,712.00 


$27,725.31 

340. 36 
52.  27 
15,379.60 
17, 157.  72 
23, 689. 20 
146.  41 
73.97 
82.96 
3,659. 67 
4, 553. 92 
6, 401.14 
6,424.  78 
6, 465.  49 


Fraction  un- 
earned. 


112, 152. 80 


One-half  

One-fourth  

Three- fourths  

One-sixth  

One-half  

Fi\  e-sixths  

One-eighth  

Three-eighths... 

Five-eighths  

One-tenth  

Three-tenths  

One-half  

Seven-tenths  

Nine-tenths  


Amount  of 
premium 
unearned. 


$13,S62.66 
85.09 
39.20 
2, 563.  27 
8, 578. 86 
19, 741. 00 
18. 30 
27.74 
51.85 
365. 97 
1,366. 18 
3, 200. 57 
4, 497. 35 
5,818. 94 


60,216.98 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Fire. 


Gross  risks  written   ma  495  0gg  00 

Less  $730,100  risks  canceled  and  $810,606  reinsurance  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of  ' 
Columbia   1,540,706.00 

Net  risks  written   6,954,362. 00 

Gross  premiums  received   39  949  17 

7, 783. 88 


Less  $2,660.86  returned  premiums  and  $5,123.02  premiums  for  reinsurance' m' "companies 
authorized  in  District  of  Columbia   1 

Net  premiums  received  


32, 165.  29 
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Losses  paid  (deducting  salvage)     16  295  57 

Less  losses  on  risks  reinsured  m  companies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia   79o!  26 

Net  losses  paid   5, 505. 31 

Losses  incurred   5  571  97 

Less  losses  on  risks  reinsured  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia    '  790!  26 

Net  losses  incurred                                                   ;   4  781.01 

FIRST  NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  No.  800,  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.   Incorporated  1912;  commenced  business  1912 . 

Robert  J.  Wynne,  president;  John  E.  Smith,  secretary.] 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  cash   {904, 695.  qq 

Amount  of  ledger  assets  Dec.  31  of  previous  year   1  597  648.43 

Increase  of  paid-up  capital  during  year   27, 420. 00 

Extended  at   1,625,068.43 

INCOME. 

Gross  premiums  (fire)   11,033,321.66 

Deduct  gross  amount  paid  for— 

Reinsurance  (fire)  $170,462.85 

Return  premiums  (fire)   242, 977. 65 

  413,440.50 

Total  premiums  ( other  than  perpetuals)   619, 881. 16 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans   11, 913. 61 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks   49, 688. 37 

Interest  from  other  sources   2. 846. 91 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   122, 396. 21 

Total  interest  and  rents   186, 845. 10 

Contributed  surplus   16, 533. 67 

Payments  on  installment  subscriptions  to  stock   14, 748. 67 

Agents'  balances  previously  charged  off   164. 25 

Profit  on  sale  or  maturity  of  ledger  assets  (bonds)   6, 422. 07 

Increase  in  book  value  of  ledger  assets  (real  estate)   80, 296. 10 

Total  income   924,891.02 


Total   2,549,959.45 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Gross  amount  paid  for  losses  (fire)   393, 590. 69 

Deduct  amount  received  for— 

Salvage  (fire)   760.16 

Reinsurance  (fire)   97,602.35 

Discount  (fire)   242. 98 

  98,605.49 

Net  amount  paid  for  losses   294, 985. 20 

Expenses  of  adjustment  and  settlement  of  losses   9, 328. 75 

Commissions  or  brokerage   147  >  6£6.  33 

Allowances  to  local  agencies  for  miscellaneous  agency  expenses   680. 47 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  special  and  general  agents  •-■   24> 797- 82 

Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  directors,  trustees,  agents,  and  home  office  em- 

ployees    «y,  00  / .  4o 

Rents,  including  company's  occu  pancy  of  its  own  buildings   4, 5J7.00 

Advertising,  printing  and  stationery  

Pos1  age,  telegrams,  telephone,  and  express   Vara  A 

Legal  expenses   '?S'q2 

Furniture  and  fixtures   „ 

Maps,  including  corrections   °>  ™"  X 

Underwriters'  boards  and  tariff  associations  -  -  -   *»  ™? 

Fire  department,  fire  patrol  and  salvage  corps  assessments,  fees,  taxes,  and  expenses   2, 071.  as 

Inspections  and  surveys  *><»*• 84 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate,  131,018.56;  interest  on  mortgages,  173,298.18;  on  real  estat* 

owned  

Taxes  on  real  estate 


104,316.74 
17, 349. 90 
9,338. 96 


State  taxes  on  premiums  

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees  --  ;  —  ■•      ••■         ' 9Wm 

City  and  county  taxes,  licenses,  and  fees,  12,400.22;  internal-revenue  stamp  tax,  $4,016.81, 

State  corporation  taxes,1403  ---  ---  -  ^ 

Collection  expenses,  $261.29;  miscellaneous  home  office,  $4,089.73;  notary  and  recording, 
$230.31;  traveling,  $4,909.65;  legal  expenses,  investments,  $1,203.68:  capital  stock  ma„- 

ters,  $300;  insurance  publication,  $187.49    27' 420*  00 

Transferred  from  part-paid  capital  to  full  paid   jJ  781"  87 

Transferred  from  part-paid  capital  to  surplus   2'  176  36 

Agents'  balances  charged  off   '  ro±  95 

Loss  on  sale  or  maturity  of  ledger  assets  (bonds)   
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LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   1465,203. 43 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estat e   103, 400. 00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   998, 174. 03 

Cash  in  office  .-   f£-W 

Deposits  in  trus*  companies  and  banks  on  interest   84,  263. 45 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  subsequent  to  Oct.  1, 1915   145,252. 16 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1915   4, 624. 80 

Bills  receivable  taken  for  fire  risks   12, 351. 4S 

Carusi  and  Dudley,  trustees  under  mortgage  loan   435. 65 

Deposits  in  underwriters'  boards   ^  100. 00 

Due  from  manager,  Southern  Building   6, 244. 08 

Total  ledger  assets   1, 810, 249. 08 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages   12, 121. 98 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds   11, 793.  85 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  other  assets  (on  bank  deposits)   349. 65 

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property   11, 981. 83 

Total   26,247.31 

Other  nonledger  assets,  viz,  reinsurance  recoverable  on  paid  losses   830. 58 

Gross  assets   1,837,326.97 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1915   4, 624. 80 

Bills  receivable,  past  due,  taken  for  marine,  inland,  and  fire  risks   12, 351. 48 

Book  value  of  ledger  assets  over  market  value,  viz,  bonds   8, 154. 03 

Special  deposits  to  secure  liabilities  in  Virginia   7, 168. 99 

Rents  past  due— doubtful   652. 00 

Total   32.951.30 

Total  admitted  assets   1,804,375. 67 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  due  and  not  due   10, 189. 98 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment,  or  in  suspense   92, 741.  44 

Adjustment  expenses  paid  in  1916  on  1915  losses   2, 378. 23 

Losses  resisted ."   7, 575. 00 

Total  claims  for  losses   112, 887. 65 

Deduct  reinsurance   24, 578. 08 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses   88, 309. 57 

Unearned  premiums  at  50  per  cent  on  fire  risks  running  1  vear  or  less   204, 084. 87 

Unearned  premiums  pro  rata  on  fire  risks  running  more  than  1  year   216, 240. 89 

Total  unearned  premiums  as  computed  above   420, 325. 76 

Interest  due  or  accrued,  remaining  unpaid  on  mortgages  on  real  estate  owned   6, 875. 00 

Salaries,  rents,  expenses,  bills,  accounts,  fees,  etc.,  due  or  accrued   3,084. 43 

State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  due  or  accrued   9,  r>52. 44 

Unpaid  expenses  on  real  estate   3, 135. 00 

Accrued  taxes  on  real  estate   8, 702. 76 

Rents  paid  in  advance   757. 17 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stork   540  842. 13 

Cash  capital,  full  paid,  $904,695;  part  paid,  $7,807.50    912,  502. 50 

Surplus  over  all  1  labilities   351 , 03 1 . 04 

Surplus  to  policyholders   1}  263, 533. 54 

Total   1,804,375.67 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Fire  risks. 

Premiums. 

$41,053,064.00 
83,205,902.00 

$548,980.05 
1,065, 658.32 

124,258,966.00 
48, 166, 564. 00 

1,614,638.37 
672,083. 07 

76, 092, 402.  00 
15,759,520.00 

942,555.30 
190, 693.  92 

60,332,882.00 

751,861.38 
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Term  and  year  written. 


Amount  cov- 
ered. 


Gross  premi- 
ums charged, 
less  reinsur- 
ance. 


Fraction  un- 
earned. 


Amount  of 
premium 
unearned. 


1  year  or  less  1915.. 

2  years  1914-  - 

J  1915.. 

3  years  1913.. 

J  1914.. 

1915. 

4  years  1912.. 

1913. 

1914.. 

1915. 

5  years  1911.. 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914 
1915 


Total. 


$31, 132, 212. 00 
78,952.00 
280, 013. 00 
4,543,519.00 
6,478, 197.00 
14,740,032.00 
4,000.00 
30, 782. 00 
23,668.00 
42,961.00 
52,000.00 
189,670.00 
348,945.00 
539,903.00 
1,848,028.00 


$408,169.  74 
1, 204.  42 
2,923.30 
57,197.90 
76,053.26 
156,315. 12 
50. 61 
563.72 
351.04 
874.36 
628.79 
4,842. 74 
8,360. 13 
9,332. 51 
24,993.74 


60,332,882.00 


751,861.38 


One-half  

One-fourth  

Three-fourths. 

One-sixth  

One-half  

Five-sixths  

One-eighth  

Three-eighths . 

Five-eighths  

Seven-eighths . . . 

One-tenth  

Three-tenths.. 

One-half  

Seven-tenths  

Nine-tenths... 


$204,084.87 
301. 10 
2,192. 48 
9,532.98 
38,026.63 
130,262.60 
6.33 
211.40 
219.40 
765.07 
62.88 
1,452.82 
4,180.07 
6,532.76 
22,494.37 


420,325.76 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


863, 704. 00 


Gross  risks  written  $1, 177, 724. 00 

Less  $233,445  risks  canceled  and  $80,575  reinsurance  in  companies  authorized  in 
District  of  Columbia   314, 020. 00 

Net  risks  written  

Gross  premiums  received  

Less  $2,655.65  returned  premiums  and  $384.31  premiums  for  reinsurance  in  com 
panies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia  

Net  premiums  received  

Losses  paid  (deducting  salvage)  

Net  losses  incurred  


Fire. 


Tornado. 


$2,500.00 


10, 605. 09 
3,039.94 


3. 75 


7,565. 15 


595.  25 


1,195. 25 


THE  GERMAN-AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  No.  511  Seventh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Incorporated,  1873;  commenced  business, 

1873.  E.  G.  Schafer,  president;  H.  H.  Bergmann,  secretary.] 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  cash   $100,000.00 

Amount  of  ledger  assets,  Dec.  31  of  precious  year   *352, 544. 72 


INCOME. 

Gross  premiums  (fire)   *i  ^°2- 73 

Deduct  gross  amount  paid  for—  , „  _„ 

Reinsurance  (fire)   $H?MS 

Return  premiums  (Are)                                                                         Z_f-  2  653  25 

Total  premiums  (other  than  perpetuals)  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  17 > 949- 48 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans   *14> ™?'  ~j 

Interest  from  other  sources  ■--   ™ 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   a,  w.  dm 

Total  interest  and  rents   20,437. 92 

Borrowed  money   1,500.00 

Total  income   39>887-40 

Total   392,432.12 


61071°— d  c  1915— vol  5 


11 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Gross  amount  paid  for  losses  (fire)  -----   *3, 425. « 

Deduct  amount  received  for  reinsurance  (fire)   15. 00 

Net  amount  paid  for  losses   S3, 410. 01 

24. 70 
1,430.60 

6,515.00 
1,000.00 
307.29 
131.95 
10.  78 
534. 57 
221.79 
940. 95 
249.74 
60.00 


Expenses  of  adjustment  and  settlement  of  losses. 

Commissions  or  brokerage  -  -  -  

Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  directors,  trustees,  agents,  and  home  ollice  em- 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings  

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery  

Postage,  telegrams,  telephone,  and  express  

Furniture  and  fixtures  

Underwriters'  boards  and  tariff  associations  

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate  

Taxes  on  real  estate  

State  taxes  on  premiums  

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees  

Federal  corporat  ion  tax   -  -  -  J217.05 

Electric  light,  examining  committees,  bonding  companies,  internal-revenue  stamps,  etc.   442.  SO 

Interest  and  dividends  to  stockholders   18, 000. 00 

Borrowed  money  and  interest  repaid   1 , 506. 88 


659. 85 


Total  disbursements. 


35,004.11 


Balance   357,428. 01 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   68, 013. 98 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   283, 036. 00 

Cash  in  office   532. 19 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   5, 100. 51 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  subsequent  to  Oct.  1, 1915    745. 33 

Total  ledger  assets   357, 428. 01 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages   3, 657. 82 

Market  value  of  real  estate  over  book  value   11, 800. 00 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures   1 , 000. 00 

Gross  assets   373,885.83 

DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  safes   1 , 000. 00 

Total  admitted  assets   372, 885. 83 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  due  and  not  due   139. 96 

Unearned  premiums  on  fire  risks   23, 356.  72 

State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  due  or  accrued   936. 03 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock   24, 432. 71 

Cash  capital   §100,000.00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities   248, 453. 12 

Surplus  to  policyholders     348, 4.53. 12 

Total   372,885.83 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Fire  risks. 

Premiums. 

§9,339,179.00 
4,641,180.00 

$42, 714. 85 
20,602.  73 

13,980,359.00 
3, 620, 820. 00 

63,317.58 
16, 134. 03 

10,359,539.00 
303,497.00 

47,183.  55 
2,327. 94 

10, 05«,042.  00 

44,  S55.  61 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  FIRE  RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Term  and  year  written. 


1  year  or  less. 


3  years. 


5  years. 


Total. 


.1915. 

1915. 
.1913. 

1914. 

1915. 
.1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 


Amount  cov- 
ered. 


$1,120,557.00 
4,450.00 
2,211,649.00 
2,558, 826.00 
2,819,140.00 
237, 880. 00 
248,629.00 
270,091.00 
288,270.00 
296,550.00 


Gross  premi- 
ums charged 
less  reinsur- 
ance. 


10,056,042.00 


$3,925.88 
28.99 
9,136.86 
10, 723. 92 
12,320.05 
1,532. 12 
1,635.46 
1,598.35 
1,905. 27 
2,048. 71 


Fraction  un- 
earned. 


One-half  

Three-fourths. 

One-sixth  

One-half  

Five-sixths  

One-tenth  

Three-tenths.. 

One-half  

Seven-tenths.. 
Nine-tenths.. 


44,855.61 


Amount  of 
premium 
unearned. 


$1,962.94 
21.75 
1,522. 81 
5,361.96 
10,266.70 
153. 21 
490.65 
799.17 
1,333.69 
1,443.84 


23,356.72 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Fire. 


Gross  risks  written  ■  -  -.  -  - -.-  -  - .-  -  -  •  -  **>  W1>  18°- 00 

Less  $351  250  risks  canceled  and  $153,392  reinsurance  m  companies  authorized  m  District  of 

Columbia   504,642.00 

Net  risks  written   4,136,538.00 

Gross  premiums  received  -    -  :   20, 603. 00 

Less  $1 ,522  returned  premiums  and  $1 ,131  premiums  for  reinsurance  m  companies  authorized 

in  District  of  Columbia   2,653.00 

,   17,950.00 


Net  premiums  received. 


Losses  paid  (deducting  salvage)  -  i:-."r."'aT.".":y.-.r." 

Less  losses  on  risks  reinsured  in  companies  authorized  m  District  of  ColumDia. 


3,425.00 
15.00 


Net  losses  paid. 


3,410.00 


3, 514. 00 
15.00 


Lesslosses  on  risks  remsured'm"  companies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia   

Net  losses  incurred   3> 499, 00 

NATIONAL  UNION  INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  No.  918  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Incorporated,  1865;  commenced  business,  1865. 

Albert  F.  Fox,  president;  Philip  F.  Larner,  secretary.) 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  cash  -  $100,000.00 

Amount  of  ledger  assets  Dec.  31  of  previous  year  *«4 


INCOME. 


37,133.77 


Gross  premiums  (fire)  

Deduct  gross  amount  paid  for—  M  fi9S  «Q 

Reinsurance  (fire)   q  Sai  83 

Return  premiums  (fire)   '  10>  260. 22 


Total  premiums  (other  than  perpetuals)  A" 061  98 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans   D'  j^--  qq 

Interest  on  collateral  loans  -  -  -  -  -  -  u  a47'  n= 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   n,^.uo 


Total  interest  and  rents . 

Total  income  

Total  


26,873.55 


17, 484.03 


44,357.58 
317,095.81 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Gross  amount  paid  for  losses  (fire)  -  ■ 

Deduct  amount  received  for  reinsurance  (fire). 


5,944. 87 
1,285.15 


Net  amount  paid  for  losses 
Commissions  or  brokerage 


Salaries,  fees,  and  other  ^g»  ^'ee^t'd^Aai8^^^\  agents,  and  home  office  employees 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings  

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery  


4,659.72 
6,333.45 
5, 050.04 
2,000.00 
371. 67 
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Postage ,  telegrams ,  telephone ,  and  express   $198. 40 

Underwriters'  boards  and  tariff  associations   323. 50 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate   5, 578. 67 

Taxes  on  real  estate   1  >  £27. 31 

State  taxes  on  premiums   285.  00 

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees   76. 25 

Federal  corporation  tax   77. 23 

Miscellaneous   SrlK 

Interest  and  dividends  to  stockholders   ' ,  000.  00 

Agents'  balances  charged  off   825.  74 

Total  disbursements   35, 225. 95 

Balance   281,869.86 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   158>  213. 11 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   113, 500. 00 

Loans  secured  bv  pledge  of  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  collateral   3-  500. 00 

Cash  in  office../   l^ll'l5 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  not  on  interest   2, 9  <3. 63 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  subsequent  to  Oct.  1, 1915   1, 426.47 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  prior  to  Oct.  1, 1915   142. 70 

Total  ledger  assets                                                                                       -  •  281, 869. 86 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages   SI,  211. 71 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  collateral  loans   39. 86 

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property   324. 50 


Total  

Market  value  of  real  estate  over  book  value  

Other  nonledger  assets,  viz,  furniture,  maps,  etc. 


1,576. 07 
12, 520. 89 
1,000.00 


Gross  assets   296, 966. 82 


DEDUCT  ASSETS  NOT  ADMITTED. 


Furniture,  fixtures,  and  safes   1,000.00 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  prior  to  Oct.  1 , 1915   142. 70 


Total  

Total  admitted  assets. 


1,142.70 

295,  824. 12 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses  in  process  of  adjustment,  or  in  suspense. 
Deduct  reinsurance  


547.95 
141.10 


Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses 
Unearned  premiums  on  fire  risks 


Salaries,  rents,  expenses,  bills,  accounts,  fees,  etc.,  due  or  accrued. 

State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  due  or  accrued  

Reinsurance  $2,699.58,  and  return  premiums  $22.22  


Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock  

Cash  capital   100, 000. 00 

Surplus  over  all  liabilities   1C1. 232. 75 


Surplus  to  policy  holders. 
Total  liabilities  


406.85 
30.414.06 
560. 67 
487.99 
2,  721.80 

34,591.37 


261,232.  75 
295,  824. 12 


RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


In  force  Dec.  31,1914 
Written  during  the 


Total  

Expired  and  terminated . 


In  force  at  end  of  the  year. 
Deduct  amount  reinsured  


Fire  risks. 


$15, 510,368.00 
7,354,058.00 


22, 864, 426. 00 
5,896,781.00 


Net  amount  in  force . 


16,967, 645.00 
3,221,730.00 


Premiums. 


13,  745,915.00 


$63,617.30 
37, 133. 77 


100,  751.07 
25, 230. 09 


75, 520.98 
20, 606.99 


54,913.99 
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Term  and  year  written. 


1  year  or  less  1915.. 

3  years  1913.. 

J  1914.. 

1915.. 

 1911.. 

1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 


5  years. 


Total . 


Amount  cov- 
ered. 

Gross  premi- 
ums charged 
less  reinsur- 
ance. 

$579,  888. 00 
2,891,093.00 
3, 495, 637. 00 
4,119,177.00 
327, 014. 00 
607, 022. 00 
641,991.00 
660, 129. 00 
423,964.00 

$3,118.84 
9,396.66 
12, 169. 28 
17, 170. 65 
1,680.87 
3, 033.84 
2, 723.30 
3,016.91 
2,603.64 

13, 745,915.00 

54,913.99 

Fraction  un- 


One-half  

One-sixth  

One-half  

Five-sixths... 

One-tenth  

Three-tenths . 

One-half  

Seven-tenths. 
Nine-tenths . . 


Amount  of 
premium 
unearned. 


$1, 559. 42 
1,566.11 
6,084.64 
14,308.88 
168.09 
910. 15 
1,361.65 
2, 111.84 
2, 343. 28 


30, 414.06 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Gross  risks  written  (fire)  $7, 354, 058. 00 

Less  $10,279.54  risks  canceled,  and  $13,300.66  reinsurance  in  companies  authorized  in  District 
of  Columbia   2,368,020.00 

Net  risks  written   4,986,038.00 

Gross  premiums  received   37, 133. 77 

Less  $3,631.83  returned  premiums  and  $6,628.39  premiums  for  reinsurance  in  companies 
authorized  in  District  of  Columbia  


Net  premiums  received   26, 873. 55 

  5,944.87 

  1,285.15 


Losses  paid  (deducting  salvage)  

Less  losses  on  risks  reinsured  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia. 


Net  losses  paid . 


4.659.72 


Losses  incurred  • 

Less  losses  on  risks  reinsured  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia . 


5,110.64 


Net  losses  incurred   3> 684- 38 

POTOMAC  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  No.  900  F  Street  NW.  Incorporated,  1831;  commenced  business,  1831.  George  W.  White 

president;  Alex  K.  Phillips,  secretary.) 

CAPITAL. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  cash   $200,000.00 

Amount  of  ledger  assets  Dec.  31  of  previous  year  *mu,7M.44 

INCOME. 

Gross  premium  (fire)   161> 767, 24 

Deduct  gross  amount  paid  for— 

Reinsurance  (fire)   5'2?*5? 

Return  premiums  (fire)   32, 834.71  ^ 


Total  premiums  (other  than  perpetuals)  it"«i'aa 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans   4'  ^ 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks   ^| 


120,291.85 


Interest  from  other  sources   

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   A  w 


Total  interest  and  rents.. 

Total  income  

Total  


17,794.85 
138.086.  70 
168,850. 14 


Gross  amount  paid  for 
Deduct  amount  received  for— 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
(fire)   33'm39 


Salvage  (fire)   \mw 

Reinsnran™  f  fir«^    1,  luu.  w 


Reinsurance  (fire) 


1,326.87 


XT  .                     .    .    31,908.52 

Net  amount  paid  for  losses   534  06 

Expenses  of  adjustment  and  settlement  of  losses   35  305*  14 

Commissions  or  brokerage   3'  292  66 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  special  and  general  agents  -  -  -  —     inv'iiZl  1"  11'  900  81 

Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  directors,  trustees,  agents,  and  home  office  employees  11,  wu.  *i 
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Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   SI ,  251.  no 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   864. 18 

Postage,  telegrams,  telephone,  and  express   492. 36 

Legal  expenses   2, 032. 06 

Furniture  and  fixtures   51. 17 

Maps,  including  corrections   210. 00 

Underwriters'  boards  and  tariff  associations   950. 86 

Fire  department,  fire  patrol,  and  salvage  corps  assessments,  fees,  taxes,  and  expenses   117. 84 

Inspections  and  surveys   207. 50 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate   501. 48 

Taxes  on  real  estate   249. 57 

State  taxes  on  premiums   835. 93 

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees   1, 646. 59 

All  other  licenses,  fees,  and  taxes   356. 31 

Miscellaneous  expense   184.11 

Agents'  balances  charged  off   769. 06 

Total  disbursements   93, 661. 21 

Balance   375, 188. 93 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   36, 875. 00 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   213. 275. 00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   76, 683. 70 

Cash  in  office   328. 14 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  not  on  interest   1, 149. 62 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   16, 065.  88 

Agents'  balances,  representing  business  written  subsequent  to  Oct.  1,  1915   29, 501. 55 

Due  from  other  companies   1, 210. 04 

Special  deposit   100.00 

Total  ledger  assets   375, 188. 93 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages   $2, 201. 83 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds   340. 83 

Rents  due  and  accrued  on  company's  property   12. 33 

Total   2, 554. 99 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  book  value   18, 726. 30 

Balance  in  banks  covering  outstanding  dividend  checks  •.   115. 55 

Total  admitted  assets   396,585.77 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  due  and  not  due   2, 803. 32 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment,  or  in  suspense   5, 493. 44 

Losses  resisted   2, 785. 00 

Total  claims  for  losses   11 , 081. 76 

Deduct  reinsurance   84. 23 

Net  amount  of  unpaid  losses   10, 997. 53 

Unearned  premiums  on  fire  risks   79. 318. 29 

Dividends  declared  and  unpaid  to  stockholders   115. 55 

Salaries,  rents,  expenses,  bills,  accounts,  fees,  etc.,  due  or  accrued   94. 72 

State,  county  and  municipal  taxes  due  or  accrued   2, 400. 00 

Commissions,  brokerage,  and  other  charges  due  or  to  become  due  to  agents  and  brokers   868. 67 

Rents  received  in  advance   79. 91 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital  stock   93, 874. 67 

Cash  capital   $200,000.00 

ver  all  liabilities   102,711.10 

Surplus  to  policyholders.   302, 711. 10 

Total  liabilities   396 ,  5S5. 77 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Fire  risks. 

Premiums. 

$19, 172, 172. 00 
8,979,336.00 

$113,170.23 
168, 832. 70 

28,151,508.00 
3.660,541.00 

282,002. 93 
108, 540. 03 

24,490,967.00 
2,946,371.00 

173,462.90 
23, 150. 17 

21,544,596.00 

150.312.73 
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Term  and  year  written. 


1  year  or 

2  years 


3  years.. 


4  years. 


5  years. 


Advance  premiums. 


Total. 


Amount  cov- 
ered. 


.1915.. 
.1914.. 

1915.. 
.1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 
..1912.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 
..1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 


$10,218,778.00 
53. 750. 00 
18,350.00 
2.163,704.00 
2,906,070.00 
3,047,383.00 
11,450.00 
4,500.00 
6,000.00 
673,121.00 
552, 880. 00 
615,524.00 
662,000.00 
447, 286. 00 
163,800.00 


Gross  premi- 
ums charged 
less  reinsur- 
ance. 


21,544,596.00 


$97, 862. 21 
270. 69 

228.86 
6, 873. 60 
11,496. 39 
16,760. 01 
36.69 
68.36 
37. 13 
3,332. 34 
2,513. 54 
2, 824. 17 
3, 128. 96 
3,617. 71 
1,262. 07 


Fraction  un- 
earned. 


150,312.73 


One-half  

One-fourth  

Three-fourths . . 

One-sixth  

One-half  

Five-sixths.... 
One-eighth. . . . 
Five-eighths. . 
Seven-eights. . 

One-tenth  

Three-tenths  

One-half  

Seven-tenths  

yine-tenths... 
100  per  cent... 


Amount  of 
premium 
unearned. 


$48,931.11 
67.67 
171.64 
1,145.56 
5,748. 1? 
13,966.65 
4. 53 
42. 72 
32. 48 
333.23 
754.06 
1,412.08 
2, 190. 27 
3,255.94 
1,262.07 


79,318.29 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Fire. 


Gross  risks  written  $4, 926, 907. 00 

Less  $818,200  risks  canceled  and  $1,216,500  reinsurance  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of 
Columbia   2,034,700.00 

Net  risks  written   2,892,207.00 

Gross  premiums  received  -----      23  > 121- 77 

Less  $2,264.30  returned  premiums  and  $5,t:99.01  premiums  for  reinsurance  in  companies  author- 
ized in  District  of  Columbia   7,963. 31 


Net  premiums  receiv 


ed    15,158.46 


Losses  paid  (deducting  salvage)  ------ -  - -.-   *' 2»  S 

Less  losses  on  ris\s  reinsured  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia   WJZ- 60 


Net  losses  paid. 


3, 664. 92 


 ,  ...  3,196.38 

Losses  incurred    '  ,9 

Less  losses  on  risks  reinsured  in  companies  authorized  m  District  of  Columbia   *<°-  ff 

Net  losses  incurred   2' 92L  06 

MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  northwest  corner  New  York  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  Street  NW.,  £^ph^ 
porated,  1855;  commenced  business,  1855.   George  T.  Deanng,  president;  L.  Pierce  Boteler,  secretary.] 


BALANCE. 


Amount  of  ledger  assets  Dec.  31  of  previous  year. 


$317,044.52 


INCOME. 


$28,420. 19 

333. 38 


Gross  premiums  (fire)    -  -  -  -  

Deduct  gross  amount  paid  for  return  premiums  (nre)  

Total  premiums  (other  than  perpetuals)  ii  690. 91 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans   '  250  00 

Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks   ~0 

Interest  from  other  sources  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -   3  818;  42 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   ' 


28,086. 81 


Total  interest  and  rents  

From  other  sources,  viz:  50 

Fees  for  duplicate  policies   102*.  29 

Deposited  to  reinstate  insurance   3  qqq  qq 

Borrowed  money   '  . — 


Total  income. 
Total  


15,877.03 


3,113.79 
47,077.63 
364, 122. 15 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Net  amount  paid  for  losses  (fire)   $9, 921. 30 

Expenses  of  adjustment  and  settlement  of  losses  -   40. 00 

Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  directors,  trustees,  agents,  and  home-office  em ployees  9, 373. 60 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   1, 800. 00 

Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery   362. 99 

Postage,  telegrams,  telephone,  and  express   438. 89 

Furniture  and  fixtures   248. 90 

Maps,  including  corrections   78. 00 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  real  estate   1, 039. 65 

Taxes  on  real  estate   807. 32 

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees   10. 00 

All  other  licenses,  fees,  and  taxes   5. 40 

Miscellaneous  office  expenses   $3 15. 55 

Borrowed  money   3, 000. 00 

Interest  on  borrowed  money   76. 02 

  3,391.57 

Deposits  premiums  returned  to  policyholders   19, 242. 69 

Total  disbursements   46, 760. 31 

Balance   317,361.84 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

Book  value  of  real  estate   65, 928. 83 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   230, 715. 00 

Book  value  of  bonds  and  stocks   5, 000. 00 

Cash  in  office   2,481.37 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest]   13, 236. 64 

Total  ledger  assets   317, 361. 84 

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages   3, 646. 16 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds   20. 83 

Total   3,666.99 

Market  value  of  bonds  and  stocks  over  book  value   350. 00 

Total  admitted  assets   321,378.83 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  in  process  of  adjustment,  or  in  suspense   299. 92 

Unearned  premiums  on  fire  risks   12, 298. 15 

Total   12,598.07 

Surplus  to  policyholders   308,780.76 

Total  liabilities   321,378.83 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


In  force  Dec.  31,  1914  

Written  during  the  year  

Total  

Expired  and  terminated  

In  force  at  end  of  the  year 


Fire  risks. 


$13,937, 829.00 
16,976,907.00 


30,914,736.00 
16,911,139.00 


14,003,597.00 


Premiums. 


$24, 162. 97 
28,420. 19 


52,583. 16 
27,998.89 


24,584.27 


RECAPITULATION  OF  FIRE  RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Term  and  year  written. 

Amount  cov- 
ered. 

Gross  premi- 
ums charged, 
less  reinsur- 
ance. 

2  years  1914.. 

1915. . 

1914.. 
1915.. 

1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 

$13,826,868.00 
22, 000.  00 

8, 790.  00 
29, 885.  00 
26, 375.  00 
55,249.00 

2, 800.00 
13,600.00 
11,030.00 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

$23,528.07 
73. 10 
30.  20 
143. 97 
145.  50 
278.88 
11.80 
132.00 
105.  75 
125.  00 
10.00 

14,003,597.00 

24,584.27 

Fraction  un- 
earned. 


One-half  

One-fourth  

Three-fourths . 

One-sixth  

One-half  

Five-sixths... 

One-eighth  

One-tenth  

One-half  

Seven-tenths. 
Nine-tenths . . 


Amount  of 
premium 
unearned. 


$11, 764.  as 
18.28 
22.65 
23.99 
72.75 
232.40 

1.  48 
13.20 
52.87 
87.50 

9.00 

12,29a  15 
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Fire. 

Net  risks  written   $16,976,907.00 

Gross  premiums  received   28,420.19 

Less  returned  premiums  in  companies  authorized  in  District  of  Columbia   333. 38 

Net  premiums  received   28, 086. 81 


Losses  paid  (deducting  salvage)   9, 921. 30 

Net  losses  incurred   10, 031. 78 

MUTUAL  INVESTMENT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMRIA. 

f  Located  at  No.  820  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Incorporated,  1896;  com- 
1  menced  business,  1896.  Bernard  Leonard,  president;  Horace  L.  Beall,  secretary  .J 

BALANCE. 

Amount  of  ledger  assets,  Dec.  31,  of  previous  year   $5,582.86 

INCOME. 

Total  premiums  (fire)  lUTiS  555-07 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans  ♦318. 70 

Interest  from  other  sources   3. 80 

Total  interest   322.50 

From  other  sources,  viz:  . 

Surveys  -   "J" 

Refund  settlement  returned   »•  J» 

Overdeposit  in  bank  by  treasurer   1UU 

Total  income   m.25 

Total   6,481. 11 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Net  amount  paid  for  losses  (Are)   jjjj 

Expenses  of  adjustment  and  settlement  of  losses  --------  -  -  :   -j*  ™ 

Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  directors,  trustees,  agents,  and  home-office  employees.  117.  ou 

Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings   JJ  J 

Advertising ,  printing ,  and  stationery   L°  ^ 

Postage   i'oq 

I^gal  expenses  (notary's  fees)   7'  qq 

Furniture  and  fixtures   10  00 

Inspections  and  surveys   10  00 

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees   a  74. 

All  other  licenses,  fees,  and  taxes,  Federal  tax   £  Jg 

Expenses  of  annual  meeting   zo  94 

Refund  on  canceled  policies   5*  00 

Auditing  •   500 

Making  report  to  superintendent  of  insurance   

401  07 

Total  disbursements  

  6,049.74 

LEDGER  ASSETS. 

5  400  00 

Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate  *  *       '   8;  45 

fash  in  office  •   641. 29 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest   

m    6,049.74 

Total  ledger  assets  

NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

70.20 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages  r  __  

6  119  94 

Total  admitted  assets   ;     '  - 

LIABILITIES. 

m      ,  ,    265.88 

Unearned  premiums  on  fire  risks     1. 00 

Overdeposit  in  bank   2, 547. 22 

Apportioned  savings  and  earnings    

Total  3!  305. 84 

Surplus  to  policyholders    

  6, 119. 94 

Total  liabilities  
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RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


In  force  Dec.  31,  1914  

Written  during  the  year. . 

Total  

Expired  and  terminated. 

In  force  at  end  of  the  year 


Fire  risks. 


$219,555 
230,505 


450,060 
237,095 


212,965 


Premiums. 


$534.37 
555.07 


1,089.44 

558.09 


531.35 


RECAPITULATION  OF  FIRE  RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Term  and  year  written. 

Amount  cov- 
ered. 

Gross  premi- 
ums charged 
less  reinsur- 
ance. 

Fraction  un- 
earned. 

Amount  of 
premium 
unearned. 

$207,265 
3.200 
2,500 

$509.  55 

12.  80 
9.00 

One-half  

$254.  78 
9.60 
1.50 

Three-fourths. . . 

212,965 

531.35 

265.88 

BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Fire. 


G ross  risks  written   $2 1 5 . 4 15. 00 

Less  risks  canceled   2,450.00 


Net  risks  written   212, 965. 00 


Net  premiums  received  

Losses  paid  (deducting  salvage) . 
Net  losses  incurred  


555.07 
96.50 
96.50 


MUTUAL  PROTECTION  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

[Located  at  No.  1333  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.   Incorporated,  1876;  commenced  business,  1876. 
James  B.  Lambie,  president;  \\  illiam  A.  Johnson,  secretary  and  treasurer.] 

Amount  of  ledger  assets,  Dec.  31,  of  previous  year   j30>  757. 45 

INCOME.  •  = 

Gross  premiums,  fire        $2  695. 44 

Deduct  gross  amount  paid  for  return  premiums,  fire   7. 16 

Total  premiums   2  688  28 

Interest  on  mortgage  loans  i  461  26  ' 

Interest  from  other  sources   '  26  32 


Total  interest . 
Total  income. 
Total  


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Net  amount  paid  for  losses,  fire. 
Commissions  or  brokerage . 


Salaries,  fees,  and  other  charges  of  officers,  directors,  trustees,  agents,  and  home  office  emniovees 
Rents,  including  company's  occupancy  of  its  own  buildings  


Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery. 

Postage,  telegrams,  telephone,  and  express  

Insurance  department  licenses  and  fees  

Returned  to  policyholders  for  rebate  or  dividends. 


Total  disbursements. 


1,487.58 
4, 175. 86 
34,933. 31 


631.35 
8.95 
1, 749. 96 
360.00 
32.28 
5. 50 
.10.00 
920. 19 

3,718.23 
31,215.08 


LEDGER  ASSETS. 


Mortgage  loans  on  real  estate   OQ 

Cash  in  office     a>  JJJ-  !JJ 

Deposits  in  trust  companies  and  banks  on  interest .  //.  V//.  ..  ..  .. .  .  .  .  2  290  38 

Total  ledger  assets   

B    31,215.08 
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NONLEDGER  ASSETS. 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  mortgages   $462  56 

Total  admitted  assets   31>  677  64 

LIABILITIES. 

Unearned  premiums  on  Ore  risks    1,507.86 

Dividends  declared  and  unpaid  to  policyholders   475. 

State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  due  or  accrued  for  Federal  corporation  tax   4.58 

Total   1, 988.  32 

Surplus  to  policyholders   29, 6S9. 32 

Total  liabilities   31,677.64 

RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


In  force  Dec.  31,  1914  

Written  during  the  year  

Total  

Expired  and  terminated  

Net  amount  in  force  at  end  of  the  year 


Fire  risks. 


$1,158,580 
1,171,680 


2,330,260 
1,189,480 


1, 140, 780 


Premiums. 


13,101.03 
2,695. 44 


5.796.47 
2, 749. 26 


3,047.21 


RECAPITULATION  OF  FIRE  RISKS  AND  PREMIUMS. 


Amount  cov- 
ered. 

Gross  premi- 
ums charged 
less  reinsur- 
ance. 

$1,025,330 

20.000 
35, 700 
33. 600 
16,000 
8,000 
2, 150 

$2,547.80 
72. 75 
155.37 
122. 33 
95. 33 
39.00 
14.63 

1, 140,  780 

3,047.21 

Term  and  year  written. 


1  year  or  less  1915. 

3  vears  1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

5  years  1911. 

1913. 
1915. 


Total . 


Fraction  un- 
earned. 


One-half  

One-sixth... 

One-half  

Five-sixths.. 
One-tenth... 

One-half  

Nine-tenths . 


Amount  of 
premium 
unearned. 


$1,273.90 
12. 13 
77. 69 
101.94 
9.53 
19.50 
13. 17 


1,507.86 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Fire. 


Gross  risks  written  ?1,130  900  00 


Less  risks  canceled  

Net  risks  written. 


Gross  premiums  received. 
Less  returned  premiums. 


Net  premiums  received . 


Losses  paid  (deducting  salvage) 
Net  losses  incurred  


1,140,780.00 

2,695. 44 
7. 16 

2,688.28 

631. 35 
631.35 


COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


DOMESTIC  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 

DECEMBER  31,  1915. 
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Table  A. — Assets — Showing  the  nature  of  the  assets  of  domestic  joint-stock  fire  and 

District  of  Columbia, 


Name  and  location. 


STOCK  COMPANIES 


OTHER  THAN  DISTRICT  AND 
FOREIGN. 


.astna,  Hartford,  Conn  

Agricultural,  Watertown,  N.  Y  

American  Central,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

American  Druggists'  Fire,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

American  Eagle  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

American  &  Foreign  Marine,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American;  Newark,  N.  J  

Automobile,  Hartford,  Conn  

Boston,  Boston,  Mass  

Buffalo  German,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Camden  Fire,  Camden,  N.  J  

Citizens,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

Columbia;  Jersey  City,  N.  J  

Commercial  Union  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Commonwealth,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Connecticut  Fire,  Hartford,  Conn  

Continental.  New  York,  N.  Y  

Concordia  Fire,  Milwaukee,  Wis  

County  Fire,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Equitable  Fire  &  Marine,  Providence,  R.  I.... 

Federal,  Jersey  City,  N.  J  

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia, 


Date  of 
incorpo- 
ration. 


Pa. 


Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco,  Cal  

Firemen's,  Newark,  N.  J  

Franklin  Fire,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

German  Alliance,  New  York,  N.  Y  

German  American  Fire,  Baltimore,  Md  

German  American,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Germania  Fire,  New  York  N.  Y  

Girard  Fire  &  Marine,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Glens  Falls,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y  

Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Granite  State  Fire,  Portsmouth,  N.  H  

Hanover  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Hartford  Fire,  Hartford,  Conn  

Home,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Hurrboldt  Fire,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Imperial  Assurance,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa  

Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelpnia,  Pa  

Maryland  Motor  Car,  Wilmington,  Del  

Massachusetts  Fire  &  Marine,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mechanic  &  Traders,  New  Orleans,  La  

Mercantile  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  New 
York,  N.  Y  

Milwaukee  Mechanics,  Milwaukee,  Wis  

National  Fire,  Hartford,  Conn  

National  Union  Fire,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Newark  Fire,  Newark,  N.  J  * 

New  Hampshire  Fire,  Manchester,  N.  H..."] 

Niagara  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y  

North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Northwestern  National,  Milwaukee,  Wis  

Old  Colony,  Boston,  Mass  .." 

Orient,  Hartford,  Conn  " 

Pennsylvania  Fire,  Philadelphia,  Pa  

Peoples  National  Fire,  Wilmington,  Dei. . 

Phoenix,  Hartford,  Conn  

Providence-Washington,  Providence,  R.  I  . 

Queen,  New  York,  N.  Y  .  

Rhode  Island,  Providence,  R.I  

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine,  St.  Paul,  Minn  ".' 

Security,  New  Haven,  Conn  

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine,  Springfield,  Mass 

Standard  Fire,  Hartford.  Conn  

Sterling  Fire,  Indianapolis,  Ind  

Teutonia  Fire,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Virginia  Fire  &  Marine,  Richmond,  Va 

Vulcan,  New  York,  N.  Y  

Westchester  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Wffliamsburgh  City  Fire,  New  York,  N.  Y ... 

Total  


1819 

1863 
1853 
1906 
1915 
1896 
1846 
1907 
1873 
18(17 
1841 
1837 
1901 
1890 
188) 

lsr>o 

18->3 
1870 
1882 
1859 
1901 
1910 

1820 
1863 
1855 
1829 
1*97 
1880 
1872 
1859 
1853 
1849 
1899 

im 

1852 
1810 
1853 
1871 
1899 

1794 

1794 
1910 
1910 
1869 

1897 
1852 
1869 
1901 
1811 
1869 
18=50 
1822 
1869 
1906 
1867 
1825 
1908 
1854 
1799 
1891 
1905 
1865 
1841 
1849 
1905 
1911 
1871 
1832 
1911 
1837 
1853 


Market  value 
of  real  estate. 

Loans  on 
mortgages. 

.L/oans  on  stock 
and  other  col- 
iai  erai. 

$410,000.  00 
30, 250.  00 

$685, 382. 00 
25,000.00 

$73, 120. 17 
4, 500.00 

454,  700. 00 

1,969,746.00 
69, 500. 00 
366,600.00 
541,3.50.00 
773,015.00 
61,700.00 

65,000.00 

513,  673. 92 
525, 000. 00 
99, 000.00 

16,800.00 
22,500.00 

27, 583. 45 

255, 700. 00 

759,600.00 
2, 700. 00 

929, 150. 00 
54, 845. 00 

106, 600. 00 
28, 000.  00 
15, 500. 00 

2,017,841.66 
1,138,153.90 
2, 491,700.00 
22,985.00 

30, 800. 00 

1,170,000.00 

66,400.00 
101, 180.00 

566, 500. 00 

718, 550. 00 
571,000.00 
1,074,129.  63 
129,500.00 

85,826.00 
339, 459. 67 

58,388. 34 
1,870,000.00 
738,663. 02 
267, 250. 00 
247,419.79 
72,945.00 
45,000.00 
979,300.00 
721,000.00 

719,794.39 
53, 150. 00 
720,250.00 
235,900.00 
1,699,300.00 
76,700.00 
24,200.00 

32,733.25 

32, 000.  00 
200,000.00 

10,000.00 

465,500.00 
5,500.00 
845,831.15 

35,000.00 

108,081.36 

31,310.00 

305,682.20 
366,214.05 

177,724.25 
53,850.00 

23,500.00 

15, 300. 00 
598, 000. 00 

30,654.40 
186,226.47 
264,000.00 

1,747,209.90 
1,692,325.00 
410,300.00 
497, 995.  75 
39, 500. 00 
551,000.00 
210,400.00 
1,528,100.00 
41,000.00 

117,500.00 

178,000.00 

173,186. 38 
131,000.00 
198, 859. 94 
238, 105. 90 

163, 500. 00 
449, 250. 00 
147, 7S0. 00 
65  ooo  no 
63,000.00 

61,457.82 
7,000.00 

235, 774. 34 
265,000.00 
300,000.00 

1,176,030.00 
380, 700. 00 
2,112,770.00 

1,194,463.38 
588,262.60 
69,875.00 

2,918.79 

79,267.64 
118,458. 44 

12,800.00 

4,500.00 
197,294.13 

114, 710. 00 
503,800.00 

5,000.00 

15,474,538.  40 

31,139, 739. 98 

i 

1,184,925.70 
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marine,  mutual  fire,  and  Lloyds  insurance  companies  licensed  to  transact  business  in  the 
Dec.  31,  1915. 


Market  value 
of  bonds  and 
stocks. 

Cash  in  office 
and  banks. 

Agents' 
balances. 

All  other  assets. 

Assets  not  ad- 
mitted. 

Total  admitted 

assets. 

$20,071,148.56 
3, 288, 062.  50 
3,392,726.  67 

377, 168.  58 
2,297,579.00 
1,270,954.45 
6,794,914.99 
1,349,040.00 
4,935,937.00 
1,782,685.22 
2,093,497.00 

365, 100.  00 
1,002,733.26 

681, 49a  00 
2, 482, 360.  50 
4,970, 794.00 
25,  835, 922.  75 
1,019,717.79 

595,263.00 
1,037,989.00 
2,922, 570.00 
14,803,311.25 

5,117,992.25 
5, 777, 806.  93 
2, 77'  .551. 86 
1,53N,S40.00 
1,777,868.00 
3M,658.00 
17.631,N82.00 
5,391,626.  75 
1.710,592.50 
2,619,071.60 
8,061,498.00 
952, 819. 00 
2,926,663.00 
21.610,214.  10 
32,213,257.00 
150, 255.  62 
691,855.  75 

16,530,676.80 

2,820,01.3.57 
416,711.40 
1,190,054.00 
1,24s,  336.  00 

2,6-19,990.00 
2,037,587.50 

10,62^,350.  47 
2,S11,757.00 
1, 10-4, 170.  00 
5,676,319.00 
6,015,010.00 
2, 266, 790.  00 
4,643,4  52.  65 
l,2i.2,940.00 
2,756,586.00 
6, 829, 503.  00 
1, 061, 345.  00 

12, 770,242.00 

4,563,468.00 

9,39i;784.  41 

1,213,158.50 
t  (\\r  nnn  co 

3,089,709.50 
6,430,932.00 
l,35s,253.00 
160,668.35 
9;».S25.00 

1,406,275.00 
277, 090.  00 
5,241,122.00 
3,426,059.69 

$1,876,318.32 
263,002. 17 
279,979.39 

22,080.32 

51,892.29 
103,833.36 
390, 651. 37 
790,921.13 
571,593.93 
260, 342.  97 

96, 412.  72 
217,573.86 

67,830.68 
459,429.11 

54,711.49 
626, 146.  66 
2,384,518.84 

96, 390. 91 
119, 898. 97 

69,971.26 
492 ? 544.  83 
1,067, 704.57 

609,238. 13 
2,141,816.98 

198, 592.  70 
82,666. 11 
42, 761.  07 
29, 798.  24 

977,080. 14 

570, 272.  68 
87, 215.  47 

655, S73. 95 

643,919.28 
86, 592.  89 

212,704.01 
1,691,928.  87 
2, 190,910.  81 

185,315.26 
83,577.40 

1,429,693.06 

242, 333.  47 
16, 568.  06 

133;  224.  17 
28,712.63 

93, 624. 16 
157, 302. 56 
1,506,565.50 
193,497.51 
129,275.  11 

91,803.57 
467,024.24 
341,176.00 
393,563. 16 
121, 762.  44 
588, 556.  45 
285, 868,  36 
105, 712.  40 
1, 159, 742.  51 
341,274.  81 
475,336.60 

93,429. 39 
oOo, 383,  75 
122,974.  39 
1,479,571.45 

68,088.27 
100, 777. 78 

84, 543.  42 

84,665. 34 

50, 184. 16 
327,919.40 
378,099. 90 

$2,332,409.02 
309, 725. 14 
360,535.28 
18,580. 36 
73, 106. 42 
8,684. 95 
589,473. 12 
95,797. 30 
704, 491. 00 
114,695. 02 
275,465.88 
40,404. 51 
128,293.64 
146. 787. 09 
205, 21.3. 54 
456,298.32 
1,210,482.29 
302, 466.  82 
53, 163.  88 
25, 940.  81 
538, 659.  82 
909,028.50 

745,877.83 
1,240, 988.  SI 
481,851.96 
269,022.  60 
109,961.48 
42, 144.  75 
1,736,374.31 
588, 785.  89 
121,866.  48 
409,979.85 
1,304.727.25 
124,067.  28 
389,189.  27 
3,501,366.  70 
3,345,459.34 
137, 270.  55 
83,971.06 

1,719,716.98 

519,911.33 
32,943.90 
156,022.87 
142, 0X2.  46 

138,389. 01 
351,426.25 

1,54  5,428.96 
503,467.67 
213,280.33 
400,484.  75 
653, 104.  70 
335,012.  14 
407, 119.  44 
115,521.25 
330, 135.  43 
694,771.57 
158,349.  70 

1,06-5,806.00 
718, 783.  78 
860,917.26 
209,313.65 

1,  I/O,  lOA  to 

365, 735.  49 
1,360, 195.73 

120, 642. 91 
39, 669.  86 
85, 907.  61 

135,703.79 
26,354.24 

491,896.59 

444,086.  81 

$268,982,68 
44, 214. 99 

39,269.43 
6,393. 91 
9, 110. 63 
11,676.68 
576,678. 17 
16, 827. 47 
82,311.85 
22,826.33 
39,099.55 
7,065.22 
24, 134. 50 
14,264. 01 
26, 297. 91 
165,069.  71 
378, 062. 13 
27,957.02 
7,570.40 
14, 187. 16 
193, 127. 10 
624,968.56 

144,620.95 
280,531.29 
59,477. 90 
22,959.  72 
11,117.00 
13, 132.  26 
195,664.64 
67,246.53 
36, 558.  56 
31,274.53 
53,391.06 
14,499.58 
39,824.92 
322,262.55 
603,558.36 
19,722. 77 
9,090.  75 

478,736.69 

42,330.69 
5, 536. 98 
9, 736.  55 

24,906.44 

31,918. 74 
46,641.50 

521,112. 19 

143,532. 12 
18,96(5.40 
63, 508.  84 
99,575.40 
13,328. 34 
50, 121. 08 
15,987.50 
89,607.28 

104, 246.  40 
23,052.42 

161,491. 38 
39,385.09 

120, 483. 36 
17,848.90 

152  921  82 
87,997.69 
85, 292. 01 
27, 193.  60 
25,435.99 
20,425.97 
30,056.13 
2,399. 57 
83,538.90 
61,065.11 

$228,255.91 
12,941.04 
25,622,47 
901.03 
59,784.95 
32, 861. 20 
109,691.70 
9, 228. 51 
71,019.73 
2,549.26 
5,601.82 
7,418.08 
35,500.15 
27,906.86 
29,759. 76 
88,973. 61 
122,528.16 
2,696.44 
9, 078. 48 
60,610. 18 
125, 530. 33 
240,675.52 

67,820.00 
163, 551. 98 
33,540.60 
15, 122. 18 

$24, 730, 602.  67 
4,680, 815.93 
4,076,388,30 

423,322.14 
2,371,903.39 
1,362,288.24 
10,666,471.95 
2,377, 857.39 
7,103,587. 97 
3,261,148.28 
3,393,388.33 

684,425. 51 
1,187,491.93 
1,274,063.35 
3,022, 107. 13 
6,918,935.08 
30,859,157.85 
2,402,986. 10 

888,062.77 

I,  295,258.05 
4,049,371.  42 

17,746,337.36 

9,372, 126.82 
11,326,205.60 
7,046,763.45 
2,050,851.25 
1,941,707.55 

I,  274,259.22 
22,364,626.31 

8,029,651.84 
2,489,988.71 
5,859,946.44 
10,178,345.13 
1,255,217.25 
4,542,457.28 
28,277,827. 42 
37,982, 743.93 
1,473,703.  78 
858, 653. 61 

20,447,659.51 

4,012,344.68 
459,007. 11 
1,485,300.72 
1,464,925. 41 

2,913,196.84 
4,344,085. 58 

16, 226, 084. 38 
4, 138, 755. 96 
2, 140,986.50 
6, 515, 829.  58 
7, 682, 871.  44 
3, 166, 706. 48 
7,128,945.  70 
1,494,540.21 
3, 867, 667. 63 
8,251,407.44 
1,986,731.91 

15,345,365.16 
5, 725, 615. 59 

10, 8(3, 209.  83 
1,533,750.44 

II,  320, 710.  41 
4,283,505.99 

II,  695,373.60 
1,563,497.55 
1,505,871.  81 

957, 675. 51 
1,852, 728.19 

356,027.97 
6,202,375. 41 
4,996,585.48 

3,390.01 
99,525. 38 
47,193.03 
1,394. 30 
2,973.28 
34,835.  46 
1,991.50 
5,223.92 
69, 444.  80 
405^941.58 
4,082.93 
9,821.35 

194,570.47 

32,308.43 
12, 753. 23 
3,736.85 
2, 612. 12 

725. 07 
11,382. 13 
258, 697.  74 
71,952.  74 
8, 927.  56 
19, 786. 58 
102, 842.  90 

71,390.63 
2,670.96 
70,403. 91 
18,939. 71 
16, 837.  oo 
195,802.63 
2,294.09 
38,311.80 

39,551.80 
28,611. 08 
73,387.59 
10, 680.  23 
18,062. 34 
556.  73 
5, 105. 51 

61,311. 48 
18, 820. 16 

344,088,595.24 

32,553,277. 16 

39;  043, 923. 94 

7,223,407.84 

3,668,021.51 

467,040,386.75 
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Table  A.— Assets— Showing  the  nature  of  the  assets  of  domestic  joint-stock  fire  and 

District  of  Columbia, 


Name  and  location. 


Date  of 
incorpo- 
ration. 


Market  value 
of  real  estate. 


Loans  on 
mortgages. 


Loans  on  stock 
and  other  col- 
lateral. 


MUTUAL. 


Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Mutual  Fire,  Sandy  Spring,  Md  


1847 
1848 


,000.00 
7,000.00 


Total. 


65,000.00 


LLOYDS  ASSOCIATION. 

Subscribers  at  United  States  Lloyd's,  New 
York,  N.  Y  


1872 
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marine,  mutual  fire,  and  Lloyds  insurance  companies  licensed  to  transact  business  in  the 
Dec.  31,  1915— Continued. 


Market  value 
of  bonds  and 
stocks. 

Cash  in  office 
and  banks. 

Agents' 
balances. 

All  other  assets. 

Assets  not  ad- 
mitted. 

Total  admitted 
assets. 

$164,812.  50 
351,140.00 

$5, 741. 19 

18,953.55 

$17,549.90 

480.85 

11, 153. 53 
5,661. 57 

$7, 164. 55 

S240.092.57 
383,235. 97 

515,952.50 

24,694.  74 

18,030.75 

6,815. 10 

7, 164.  55 

623,328.54 

1,059,780.00 

514,086.33 

282, 736. 40 

142,068.12 

76,899.99 

1,921,770.86 

61071° — d  c  1015 — vol  5  12 
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Table  A. — Assets  of  joint-stock  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  of  foreign 


Name  and  location. 


UNITED  STATES  BRANCHES  OF  FOREIGN  FIRE 
AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Aachen  and  Munich  Fire,  Aix-la-Chappelle, 

Germany  

Atlas  Assurance,  London,  England  

British  and  Foreign  Marine,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land   

British  America  Assurance,  Toronto,  Canada . 

Caledonian,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  

Commercial  Union  Assurance,  London,  Eng- 
land   

General  Fire  Assurance,  Paris,  France  

Hamburg-Bremen  Fire,  Hamburg,  Germany. 
Indemnity  Mutual  Marine,  London,  England. 
Law  Union  and  Rock,  London,  England 


Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
ld  


lane 


London  Assurance,  London,  England  

London  &  Lancashire  Fire,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land  

Mannheim,  Mannheim,  Germany  

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  London,  England  

Nationale  Fire,  Paris,  France  

North  British  &  Mercantile,  London,  Kngland 

Northern  Assurance,  London,  England  

Norwich  Union  Fire,  Norwich,  England  

Palatine,  London,  England  

Phenix  Fire,  Paris,  France  

Phoenix  Assurance,  London,  England  

Prussian  National,  Stettin,  Germany  

Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  London,  Eng- 
land  

Royal,  Liverpool,  Kngland  

Scottish  Union  &  National,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land   

Sun  Insurance  Office,  London,  England  

Svea  Fire  and  Life,  Gothenburg,  Sweden  

Union  Assurance  Society,  London,  England  . 

Union  Fire,  Paris,  France  

Union  Marine,  Liverpool,  England  

Western  Assurance,  Toronto,  Canada  


Date  o  f 
incor- 
pora- 
tion. 


Total. 


RECAPITULATION. 

District  of  Columbia  companies: 

Stock  :  

Mutual  

Domestic: 

Stock  

Mutual  

Lloyds  

Jnited  States  branches  of  foreign  fire  and  ma- 
rine insurance  companies:  Stock  


Grand  total . 


1825 
1808 

1863 
1833 
1805 

1861 
1819 
1854 
1825 
1806 

1836 
1720 

1861 
1879 
1836 
1820 
1809 
1836 
1797 
1900 
1819 
1782 
1845 

1720 
1845 

1824 
1710 

1866 
1907 
1828 
1863 
1851 


Date 
began 
busi- 
ness 
in  the 
United 
States. 


1895 
1886 

1863 
1885 
1890 

1871 
1910 
1855 
1889 
1897 

1848 
1872 

1879 
1887 
1884 
1910 
1866 
1854 
1877 
1901 
1911 
1879 
1891 

1891 
1851 

1880 
1882 
1884 
1909 
1910 
1880 
1851 


Market  value 
of  real  estate. 


$60, 000.  00 


443, 780.  58 
960,000.00 


Loans  on 
mortgages. 


Loans  on 
stocks  and 
other  col- 
lateral. 


$30, 000.  00 


1,664,728.67    2, 776, 464.  (X) 


300,000.00 


135,000. 0J 


4,370,343. 62 

213,028. 36 
210,000.  00 


200,100. 00 
122,300.00 


8, 22) ,  881. 23  3,203,804.00 


1,079,553.  02 
65,928.83 

15,474,538.  40 
65, 000.  00 


1,243,417.93 
264,790.00 

31,139, 739. 98 


$3, 500.  00 


1,184,925.70 


8,221,881.23  3,263,864.00 


24,900,901.48 


35,911,811.91 


1,188,425.70 
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countries  licensed  to  transact  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  1915. 


Market  value 
of  bonds  and 

Cash  in  office 
and  banks. 

Agents'  bal- 
ances. 

All  other  assets. 

Assets  not 
admitted. 

- 

Total  admitted 
assets. 

$2,363,974.00 
2,  485, 945. 00 

$145, 240. 19 
197, 271.  74 

$185,833.94 

365,646.  49 

$37, 490. 60 

33, 238. 24 

$12, 179. 22 
59,381.  48 

$2, 720, 359. 51 
3, 082, 719. 99 

1,019,546.00 
1, 398, 088. 60 
1,394,735.00 

227,767.31 
353, 229. 32 
179,561.90 

387,617.50 
176, 265. 16 
269,550.22 

139,683.33 
26, 686. 42 
11,032.03 

61,640.  78 
14, 483. 81 
16, 470. 83 

1, 712,973.36 
1,939, 785.69 
2,282,188.90 

5,241,965.00 
775,660.00 

1,539,735.00 
384, 600. 00 

1, 177, 635. 00 

2,030,912.45 
54, 532. 94 
34, 589. 37 
182, 263. 33 
43,535.06 

1,154, 549.61 
82,900. 92 
255, 713. 15 
65,040. 61 
89,048.63 

533, 684. 80 
10, 579. 96 
22, 482.89 
29, 417.21 
42, 706. 50 

82, 741.95 
8, 448. 53 
9, 176. 83 

13,021.89 
5, 606. 27 

9, 868, 369. 91 
915, 225.  29 

1, 843,343.58 
648, 299. 26 

1,347,318.92 

6, 215, 600. 00 
3,207,090.00 

1,659,988.32 
508,295.36 

2,462,586.89 
535,618.50 

133, 169. 04 
190,790.42 

Q8  1 K.9  QS 
So,  ifo 

55,968. 61 

14, 814,383.94 
4, 385, 825. 67 

2, 814, 537. 50 
993, 660. 00 
1,099, 102.00 
600, 896.50 
7,692, 767.00 
4,585, 815.00 
2, 429, 765.00 
2, 295, 380. 00 
519,200.00 
3, 178,  496. 00 
2, 02o,  800. 00 

689, 420. 16 
23, 662. 08 
303, 408. 32 
67, 107. 02 
357, 769. 38 
589, 510. 03 
304, 309. 61 
450, 692. 82 
76, 559.  45 
411,811.86 
212, 860. 94 

591, 212. 27 
407,899.59 
216, 772. 16 

82,023. 71 
969, 103. 11 
568, 988. 39 
369, 196. 69 
409,  422. 33 

60, 226. 53 
640,847.31 
320, 737. 44 

556, 404. 94 
69, 164. 69 
86,658. 47 
8, 421.25 
100,306.95 
101, 624. 39 
35, 113. 55 
37,058. 62 
6, 765. 33 
62,084.71 
25, 248. 92 

46, 919. 9o 
16, 425. 33 
15, 669. 96 
10,501.60 
51,955.89 
25,941.46 
13, 168. 32 
49, 137. 55 

4, 904, 654.92 
1,477,961.03 
1, 690, 270. 99 

747, 946. 88 
9,067,990.55 
5,954,996.35 
3, 125, 216. 53 
3, 143, 416. 22 

662, 751. 31 
4, 257, 741.80 

O     f  f  A    /-» r\l~\  /it 

2, 559, 600. 61 

35, 498. 08 
25, 106. 69 

2, 548, 916. 38 
6, 315, 504. 00 
5,  405, 845. 00 
3, 643, 161.75 
1,300,060.00 
1,220,410.00 
726, 122. 95 
594,  790. 00 
1,982,178.43 

217, 420. 18 
1, 108, 530. 30 
378,049.20 
465,718.11 
121,789.86 
166, 804. 67 
151,588.85 
106, 583.  21 
382, 461. 18 

327, 657.  39 
1,581,488.06 
577, 916. 96 
501, 294. 75 
185, 402. 50 

1 0tl   9Q7  C.A 
I/O,  A)i .  DO 

114, 804. 13 
193, 163. 34 
381,303.61 

92, 744.  46 

253,994.25 
106, 863. 54 
68, 698. 83 
70,061.17 

lo, ~ J 1 .  40 
10, 472.  72 
58, 597. 01 
42,737.59 

22, 764.08 
69,  709.  94 
43, 332.  61 
22,  275.  23 
10, 548.  62 

17  719  fifi 
ll ,  I i~.  So 

2, 695. 13 

42, 656. 89 

40,865.47 

3,163, 974.33 
13, 760, 250. 29 
6, 760, 670. 45 
4, 866, 598.  21 
1, 666, 764. 91 
1,509,011.81 
1, 000,  293. 52 
910,476.  67 
2,747,815.34 

79, 177,041.11 

12, 203, 244. 52 

14, 656, 129. 45 

3, 017, 195. 29 

1, 000, 158.  86 

till         —  ■  1  .    .         1    .    ■  — r  d 

119, 539, 196. 74 

L 193, 645. 00 
5,350.00 

344,088,595.24 
515,952.50 
1,059, 780.00 

136, 678. 13 
18,907.83 

32,553,277.16 
24, 694. 74 
514,086.33 

214,996.98 

On   OiO  CO 

82, 343. 63 
4, 199.  75 

oo  ccn  if: 
38, 559. 16 

9    A1  C    C7C  CO 

3, 915,575.53 
359, 176. 41 

467,040, 386.75 
623,328. 54 
1,921,770.86 

39,043, 923.94 
18,030.75 
282,  736.  40 

7,223,407.84 
6, 815. 10 
142,068.12 

3,668,021.51 
7, 164. 55 
76, 899. 99 

79,177,041.11 

12,203,244.52 

14,656, 129.45 

3,017, 195.29 

1,000, 158.86 

119,539, 196. 74 

426,040, 363.85 

45, 450, 888.  71 

54,215,817.52 

10,476,029.73 

4, 790, 804. 07 

593,399, 434.83 
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Table  V— Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  foreign  joint-stock  fire  and 

marine  insurance  companies  during  1915. 


Name  and  location. 


Fire  risks 
written. 


UNITED  STATES  BRANCHES  OF  FOR- 
EIGN FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES. 

Aachen  and  Munich  Fire,  Aix-la- 

Chapelle,  Germany  

Atlas  Assurance,  London,  England. 
British  &  Foreign  Marine,  Liver- 
pool, England  

British  America  Assurance,  To- 
ronto, Canada  

Caledonian,  Edinburgh,  Scotland . . . 
Commercial  Union  Assurance,  Lon- 
don, England  

General    Fire   Assurance,  Paris, 

France  

Hamburg-Bremen  Fire,  Hamburg, 

Germany  

Indemnity  Mutual  Marine,  London, 

England  

Law  Union  and  Rock,  London, 

England  

Liverpool  &   London  &  Globe, 

Liverpool,  England  

London  Assurance,  London,  Eng- 
land  

London  &  Lancashire  Fire,  Liver- 
pool, England  

Mannheim,  Mannheim,  Germany . . . 
Marino   Insurance   Co.,  London, 

Englarfd  

Nationale  Fire,  Paris,  France  

North  British  &  Mercantile,  Lon- 
don, England  

Northern  Assurance,  London,  Eng- 
land  

Norwich   Union    Fire,  Norwich, 

England  

Palatine,  London,  England  

Phenix  Fire,  Paris,  France  

Phoenix  Assurance,  London,  Eng- 
land  

Prussian  National,  Stettin,  Ger- 
many  

Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  Lon- 
don, England  

Royal,  Liverpool.  England  

Scottish  Union  &  National,  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland  

Sun   Insurance   Office,  London, 

England  

Svea  Fire  &  Life,  Gothenburg, 

Sweden  

Union  Assurance  Society,  London, 

England  

Union  Fire,  Paris,  France  

Union  Marine,  Liverpool,  England. 
Western  Assurance,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada  


$524,441.00 

658,690.00 


671,385.00 
332,983.00 

1,696,669.00 
418,650.00 
865,814.00 


Premiums 
received. 


Losses 
paid. 


$4, 127.  70 
4,728.41 


461,300.00 
3,545,618.00 

571, 134. 00 
1,970,847.00 


4,350.83 
2,564.31 

12,189.  27 

3,637. 51 

6,027.21 


4,501.99 

20,399. 33 
4, 139.  21 
17,672. 16 


Total. 


RECAPITULATION. 

District  of  Columbia  companies: 

Stock  

Mutual  

Domestic: 

Stock  

Mutual  

Lloyds  

United  States  branches  of  foreign 
fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
3:  Stock  


Grand  total. 


149,512.25 

2,631,644.00 

1,809,010.00 

1,055,008.00 
574,677.00 
143,993.  75 

914,959.00 

353, 159. 00 

625,454.00 
4,914,093.00 

1,391,412.00 

264, 114. 00 

223,340.00 

74,004.00 
260,435.00 


$1,298.93 
3,856.69 


1,737. 48 
350.68 

11,373.28 

189.98 

709.89 


incurred. 


$1, 788. 93 
4,359.69 


750.00 
5,432.63 

783.66 
5,742.40 


149,936.00 


27,252,282.00 


25,890,001.04 
18,330,652.00 

63,457,579.23 
622,500.00 


1,067.92 

14,547.45 

14,853. 36 

7,356.67 
4,084. 30 
1,050.53 

6,207. 16 

2, 251. 35 

5,656.52 
29,787. 48 

9,500.74 

2,249.65 

1,567.00 

718.99 
1,850.42 


1,941.26 
.391. 33 

10,219. 48 

936. 98 

240. 11 


750.00 
8, 192.  63 

770.66 
6,074. 42 


1,319.52 


188,406.99 


126,717.53 
31,330. 16 

450, 615. 07 
1,550.57 


27, 252, 282.  00 


135,553,014.27 


188,406.99 


125.99 

4,242.98 

3,239.30 

4, 780.  39 
1,561.24 
75.60 

2, 572. 22 

10.20 

1,500.36 
6,928.90 

5,244. 70 

3, 669. 08 

160.82 

711. 15 
325.67 


299.00 


67,673.22 


24,646.20 
10,649. 15 

149, 685. 96 
54.00 


798,620.  32 


67,673.22 


252,708.53 


125.27 

2,448.94 

4,872.06 

4,792.93 
1,567.  24 
75.  16 

721.  22 

10.20 

918. 36 
9,423.90 

3, 868.  70 

3,685.08 

170. 03 

262. 15 
322.  75 


331. 58 


Marine  and 
inland  risks 
written. 


69,261.06 


23, 115. 54 
10,759.63 

140,712.25 
54.00 


69,261.06 


243,902.  48 


$48,  836.  00 


97, 804. 00 
147,462.00 


281,002.00 
6,750.00 

116,731,256.00 


17, 150. 00 
2,632.00 


31,526.00 
296,797.00 


12, 100. 00 


117,673,315.00 


211,293,317.00 


634, 161.  00 


117,673,315.00 


329,600,793.00 
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Table  F. — Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  foreign  joint-stock  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies  during  1915 — Continued. 


Name  and  location. 


Premiums 
received. 


paid. 


incurred. 


Expenses. 


UNITED     STATES     BRANCHES     OF  FOREIGN 
FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Aachen  &  Munich  Fire,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ger- 
many  


Atlas  Assurance,  London,  England  

British  &  Foreign  Marine,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land  

British  America  Assurance,  Toronto,  Canada 

Caledonian,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  

Commercial    Union    Assurance,  London, 

England  

General  Fire  Assurance,  Paris,  France  

Hamburg-Bremen  Fire,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
Indemnity  Mutual  Marine,  London,  England. 

Law  Union  &  Rock,  London,  England  

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe,  Liverpool, 

England  

London  Assurance,  London,  England  

London  &  Lancashire  Fire,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land 


$1,657.  52 


$513. 38 


1,080.43 


18.75 


3,733.38 


2,318.G7 


Mannheim,  Mannheim,  Germany  

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  London,  England. 


Nationale  Fire,  Paris,  France 
North  British  &  Mercantile,  London,  Eng- 
land  


3,536.95 
258.  71 
22, 732. 14 


31,471.00 


Northern  Assurance,  London.  England  

Norwich  Union  Fire,  Norwich,  England  

Palatine,  London,  England  

Phenix  Fire,  Paris,  France  

Phoenix  Assurance,  London.  England  

Prussian  National,  Stettin,  Germany  

Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  London,  Eng- 
land  

Royal,  Liverpool,  England  

Sco'ttish  Union  &  National,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland  

Sun  Insurance  Office,  London,  England  

Svea  Fire  &  Life,  Gothenburg,  Sweden  

Union  Assurance  Society,  London,  England. 

Union  Fire,  Paris,  France  

Union  Marine,  Liverpool,  England  

Western  Assurance,  Toronto,  Canada  


6(13.62 


Total. 


RECAPITULATION. 

District  of  Columbia  companies :  Stock  

Domestic: 

Stock  

Lloyds  

United  States  branches  of  foreign  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies:  Stock  


Grand  total . 


61.47 


783.80 
9,930. 17 


43.75 
2,766.22 


484.29 


44,  862.  48 


71,623.73 
3, 196. 98 

44,862.48 


119,683.19 


7.00 


37, 138.  77 


34, 800.  34 
546.39 

37, 138.  77 


72,485.50 


$494.38 


18.  75 


2, 198.  67 


31,471.00 


43.  75 
2,321.22 


7.00 


36, 554.  77 


35, 461. 31 
415.  34 

36,554.  77 


$1,310.32 

1,684. 37 

501. 11 
721.06 
665.79 

4,733.70 
79.44 
2, 773. 00 
227.06 
1,307. 61 

7,281. 98 
1,872.64 

6,445.10 
64.68 


373.77 

6,733.69 
4,424.55 
3, 655. 18 
1,365.74 

367.68 
2,705.51 

525.40 

3, 128. 08 
17, 111.31 

3,153.23 
910.22 
491. 68 
229. 16 
647.65 
121.00 
581.25 


76, 192.  96 


72,431.42 


74,544. 37 

173,374.04 
751. 21 

76, 192. 96 


324, 862.  58 


INDEX 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Local: 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus  

Assets  itemized  .  

Liabilities  itemized  

Income  itemized  

Disbursements  itemized  

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc. 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  

Financial  statement  

Domestic: 

JStna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus  

Assets  itemized  

Liabilities  itemized  

Income  itemized  

Disbursements  itemized  

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc. 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  

American  National  Insurance  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus  

Assets  itemized  

Liabilities  itemized  

Income  itemized  

Disbursements  itemized  

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc. 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  

Atlantic  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus  

Assets  itemized  

Liabilities  itemized  

Income  itemized  

Disbursements  itemized  

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc. 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  

Baltimore  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus  

Assets  itemized  

Liabilities  itemized  ■ 

Income  itemized  

Disbursements  itemized  -  

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc. 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  

Bankers  Life  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa- 
Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus  

Assets  itemized  

Liabilities  itemized  

Income  itemized  

Disbursements  itemized  

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus  

Assets  itemized  .  

Liabilities  itemized  

Income  itemized  

Disbursements  itemized  :  

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  


222  INDEX. 

Domestic — Continued . 

Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized  ;   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   72 

Continental  Assurance,  Chicago,  111. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc  ....  69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  .  „  [  73 

Eureka  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized            '. .  .  .  .  .  .  .  60 

Liabilities  itemized  *  62 

Income  itemized   gj 

Disbursements  itemized   gg 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc     68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia           72 

Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized  " "  gQ 

Liabilities  itemized           62 

Income  itemized  "  g4 

Disbursements  itemized           66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc.  68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  .  .  72 

Germania  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized                                                     '   g« 

Liabilities  itemized                   \ 62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized  " gg 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated  etc  *  69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  . .  73 

Home  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   c4 

Assets  itemized  ]  ]  [ 

Liabilities  itemized             ro 

Income  itemized                 cd 

Disbursements  itemized  "  *    jjr 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated  etc  *  69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia. . .   73 
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Jefferson  Standard  life  Insurance  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus... t   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   72 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   63 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   63 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

Maryland  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   63 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized  ,   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   72 

Merchants  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   63 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized  . . . .  -   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized  -   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 
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Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  Distric  t  of  Columbia   72 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus...?   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   72 

National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  and  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   72 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   72 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   72 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized                                                                      "  64 

Disbursements  itemized             66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia  [  [  [  [  72 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized  "  63 

Income  itemized  .  .  .  .  .  .  64 

Disbursements  itemized  \  \  66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc .  69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia                   *  73 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized  "  60 

Liabilities  itemized   g2 

Income  itemized  "  [  qa 

Disbursements  itemized   6*6 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated  etc 6H 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia. ....  72 
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Philadelphia  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   63 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   68 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   72 

Pittsburgh  Life  &  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus  .*   55 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   63 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

Provident  Life  &  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   63 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   62 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized  -   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   72 

Reliance  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   63 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized  -   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

Security  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y .— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   54 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   6Z 

Income  itemized   J* 

Disbursements  itemized  -  :    jjjj 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   t>9 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   72 

k Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn  — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   jjj> 

Assets  itemized   J*| 

Liabilities  itemized   £J 

Income  itemized   Jj* 

Disbursements  itemized  -   J5? 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   oy 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 
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Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  itemized   60 

Liabilities  itemized   63 

Income  itemized   64 

Disbursements  itemized   66 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   69 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   73 

United  States  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y   55 

HEALTH,  ACCIDENT,  AND  LD7E  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Local: 

Capitol  City  Benefit  Society — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   85 

Receipts,  losses  paid,  etc   86 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   87 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   88 

Financial  statement   91 

National  Benefit  Association — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities  "  85 

Receipts,  losses  paid,  etc   86 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc   87 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   88 

Financial  statement  !""!!]  92 

Peoples  Mutual  Benefit  Insurance  Co. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities                                                               [  [  85 

Receipts,  losses  paid,  etc   86 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc  ....  87 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   88 

Financial  statement   94 

Provident  Relief  Association — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   85 

Receipts,  losses  paid,  etc  "  86 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated,  etc  87 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   88 

Financial  statement                                                    '  96 

Domestic: 

Continental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities  .  .  .  .  . 85 

Receipts,  losses  paid,  etc  ]  *  " 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued,  terminated  etc «7 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    '  88 

Financial  statement   97 

Home  Beneficial  Association,  Richmond,  Va.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   rc 

Assets  and  liabilities  .  .  .  .  .        .  .  .  . 85 

Receipts,  losses  paid,  etc  .  .  .  oa 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued .  terminated  etc «7 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia     '  00 

Financial  statement     Jrjj 

Richmond  Beneficial  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond^  Va.— 
Assets,  liabilities,  surplus  [  

Assets  and  liabilities   or 

Receipts,  losses  paid,  etc  *"....... 

Number  and  amount  of  policies  issued ,  "terminated  etc 87 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia     '  ce 

Financial  statement    88 
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FRATERNAL  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Local: 

American  Workmen — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Financial  statement   117 

Capitol  Indemnity  Society — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Financial  statement   118 

Columbian  Fraternal  Association —  * 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Financial  statement   119 

Jonavid  of  America,  Royal  Order  of — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc  .   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Financial  statement   121 

Knights  of  Industry — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Financial  statement   123 

Knights  of  Pythias  (Insurance  Department) — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc  -   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Financial  statement   124 

Knights  of  Pythias,  N.  A.,  S.  A.,  E.,  A.  A.,  and  A  — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc  -   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Financial  statement.   127 

Masonic  Mutual  Life  Association — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc  -   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Financial  statement   I28 

Patricians— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   jg 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc.  ..  v ................  -   lWJ 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   111 

Financial  statement   130 
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Domestic:  PaPe- 
Ben  Hur,  Supreme  Tribe,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities  .   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc  '.  -   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Catholic  Knights  of  America,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Catholic  Women's  Benevolent  Legion,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc.   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Columbian  Woodmen,  Eminent  Household,  Atlanta,  Ga. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc.   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Golden  Cross,  United  Order  of,  Knoxville,  Tenn. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities.   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Heptosophs,  Improved  Order  of,  Baltimore,  Md. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Iroquois,  Order  of,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Independent  Order  of  St.  Luke,  Richmond,  Va. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities.   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Knights  of  Columbus,  New  Haven,  Conn. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Ladies  of  the  Modern  Maccabees,  Port  Huron,  Mich. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc  \ [ "  108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc. ....... ...  109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia           Ill 
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Loyal  Guard,  Flint,  Mich. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Maccabees,  The,  Detroit,  Mich. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Modern  Brotherhood  of  America,  Mason  City,  Iowa — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Rock  Island,  111. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf,  Chicago,  111. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Colurnbia   Ill 

National  Protective  Legion,  Waverly,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

National  Union,  Toledo,  Ohio — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   od 

Assets  and  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc  -   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Order  of  B'rith  Abraham,  New  York,  N.  Y  — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   55 

Assets,  liabilities   107 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc   108 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Order  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America,  Columbus,  Ohio- 
Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   j>5 

Assets  and  liabilities   j[J7 

Receipts,  benefits  paid,  etc  -   1J}° 

Number  and  amount  of  certificates  issued,  terminated,  etc   109 

Business  transacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Ill 

Protected  Home  Circle,  Sharon,  Pa  — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   jjj 

Assets  and  liabilities   |JJi 
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Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Boston  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Buffalo  German  Insurance  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   1^0 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Camden  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   j*7 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   *™ 

Income  itemized   J°j* 

Expenditures  itemized  

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc  

Premiums   Jrr 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   iy» 

Citizen's  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus  

Assets  itemized   17g 

Liabilities  itemized  
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Citizen's  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Continued.  Pape. 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums  -  -   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Columbia  Insurance  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums  : *•  y. 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Commercial  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized .  .   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia.   198 

Commonwealth  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y  — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums  :  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Continental  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums  ,   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Concordia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized  .   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums  -   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

County  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized             178 

Income  itemized   ]82 

Expenditures  itemized   " 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc  ;  ...  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ...  190 


INDEX. 
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County  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Continued.  Page. 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Equitable  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Federal  Insurance  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Fidelity-Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal  — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc  

Premiums  

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Firemen's  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   »7 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   17° 

Income  itemized   ™ 

Expenditures  itemized  

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   |;JJ 

Premiums   "jjjj 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  -  -   Iy» 

Fitchburg  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   J>° 

Assets  itemized   _9 

Liabilities  itemized   ^ 

Income  itemized  

Expenditures  itemized   lql 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   Jj^ 

Premiums  -  -   iqQ 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  
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Domestic — Continued.  Page 
Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

German  Alliance  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Bisks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

German  American  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

German  American  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Germania  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  \\  198 

Girard  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   17 '4 

Liabilities  itemized  *  178 

Income  itemized  "  132 

Expenditures  itemized               186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc                         190 

Premiums  [[  190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Glens  Falls  Insurance  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   1 7g 

Income  itemized             182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc               190 

Premiums                                                       "  29Q 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ... jog 

Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus    57 

Assets  itemized                                                *  174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 


•cum 
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Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y— Continued.  Page. 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   .  .  .  .  .  .  186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc  !".!.!. I.  190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Granite  State  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized  !!.!!.  174 

Liabilities  itemized  mam  iyg 

Income  itemized  mmm  ig2 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Home  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized  .   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Humboldt  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   178 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   190 

Premiums   190 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Imperial  Assurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized  

Liabilities  itemized  

Income  itemized   |82 

Expenditures  itemized   l°b 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   J™ 

Premiums  

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   ™ 

Assets  itemized   ,,L 

Liabilities  itemized   182 

Income  itemized...   -^gg 
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Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Continued.  Page. 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   198 

Insurance  Co.  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   182 

Expenditures  itemized   186 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Maryland  Motor  Car  Insurance  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Massachusetts  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Mechanics  &  Traders  Insurance  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   I74 

Liabilities  itemized  _  179 

Income  itemized   1 83 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc  [  [  \g\ 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Mercantile  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized  ]  274 

Liabilities  itemized                                                               [  279 

Income  itemized   283 

Expenditures  itemized  " "  287 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   292 

Premiums   291 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia           199 

Milwaukee  Mechanics  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized  "  274 

Liabilities  itemized                   279 

Income  itemized             283 

Expenditures  itemized  "  287 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc           291 

Premiums   291 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  [  [  .  299 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Sandy  Spring,  Md. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   ^g 

Assets  itemized  „  * "  -.^g 

Liabilities  itemized               179 

Income  itemized   18o 

Expenditures  itemized   -.  o~ 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc  /  nqi 

Premiums  ** 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia...  299 
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National  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   133 

Expenditures  itemized   137 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums  '[[  191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  .*..".."..*....*.".*." 199 

National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus  .'   57 

Assets  itemized  . ....  174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   133 

Expenditures  itemized  "  [  _  137 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  "  199 

Newark  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   1 74 

Liabilities  itemized  "  179 

Income  itemized   Ig3 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  II . — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized  ,   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

North  River  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Northwestern  National  Insurance  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized  

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized  

Expenditures  itemized   J°7 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   jjjj 

Premiums  

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. . . ...   iyy 
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Old  Colony  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Orient  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   57 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

People's  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Phoenix  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 

Assets ,  liabilities ,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized  .  .  .  .  .  .     .  .  .  183 

Expenditures  itemized       187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc  ....]][[[[[[  191 

Premiums  [  \  \§\ 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Queen  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized  "  174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   283 

Expenditures  itemized         187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   -^91 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  .  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 199 
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Rhode  Island  Insurance  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Security  Insurance  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Standard  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Sterling  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus  

Assets  itemized   17  * 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   jj~ 

Expenditures  itemized  

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   Jjj* 

Premiums  

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   iyy 

Teutonia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus  

Assets  itemized  

Liabilities  itemized   183 

Income  itemized   ^87 

Expenditures  itemized   191 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   iqq 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  
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Domestic — Continued.  Pase- 
Virginia  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Vulcan  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Williamsburgh  City  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   174 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Subscribers  at  United  States  Lloyds,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   176 

Liabilities  itemized   179 

Income  itemized   183 

Expenditures  itemized   187 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   191 

Premiums   191 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   199 

Foreign  (United  States  branches  of): 

Aachen  and  Munich  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany- 
Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   206 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  London,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   5g 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized  ...... ..l\.\Y...\ .[[[[.[[  206 

Expenditures  itemized  ]  209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc             212 

Premiums  [*]  212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  .  .  .  218 
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Foreign  (United  States  branches  of) — Continued.  Page. 
British  America  Assurance,  Toronto,  Canada — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   5g 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Liverpool,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   206 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Caledonian  Insurance  Co.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabili  ties  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.,  London,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums  *   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

General  Fire  Assurance  Co.,  Paris,  France- 
Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   20^ 

Liabilities  itemized   20^ 

Income  itemized   ^07 

Expenditures  itemized   X)J 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   ||- 

Premiums  

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Hamburg-Bremen  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany- 
Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   jj° 

Assets  itemized   204 

Liabilities  itemized   207 

Income  itemized   009 

Expenditures  itemized   212 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   910 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  

Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Co.,  London,  England—  &g 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   202 

Assets  itemized   204 

Liabilities  itemized  "  "  207 

Income  itemized   209 

Expenditures  itemized   212 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc           212 

Premiums  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  •   218 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  
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Foreign  (United  States  branches  of)— Continued.  Page. 
Law  Union  &  Rock,  London,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Liverpool,  London  &  Globe,  Liverpool,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

London  Assurance  Corporation,  London,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Liverpool,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums    212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Mannheim  Insurance  Co.,  Mannheim,  Germany — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  London,  England — ■ 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums. .'.   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia                     218 

Nationale  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Paris,  France — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized               202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized  ]  ]  209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia                   218 
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Foreign  (United  States  branches  of) — Continued. 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  London,  England  

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   5g 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized  !!!!!!!  204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

[ .  Premiums  .  .  .  .  .  212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Northern  Assurance  Co.,  London,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  item1" zed   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Norwich,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc  '.   "212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Palatine  Insurance  Co.,  London,  England  — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

m  Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Phenix  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Paris,  France- 
Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   2^2 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   2^7 

Expenditures  itemized   2^9 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   2i2 

Premiums  -   2]^ 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   2 18 

Phoenix- Assurance  Co.,  London,  England- 
Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   °° 

Assets  itemized   ™ 

Liabilities  itemized   |YZ 

Income  itemized   ~jl 

Expenditures  itemized   £Vx 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   2j~ 

Premiums   9ia 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  

Prussian  National  Insurance  Co.,  Stettin,  Germany— 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   202 

Assets  itemized   9qJ 

Liabilities  itemized   207 

Income  itemized   209 

Expenditures  itemized   212 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   218 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  
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Foreign  (Unitrd  States  branches  of)— Continued.  Page. 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  London,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   209 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  Liverpool,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus  ,   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   210 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Insurance  Co.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditure  itemized   210 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Sun  Insurance  Office,  London.  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized .   207 

Expenditures  itemized   210 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Svea  Fire  &  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Gothenburg,  Sweden — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized . .   207 

Expenditures  itemized   210 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Union  Assurance  Society,  London,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized . .   207 

Expenditures  itemized   210 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  mmmm  218 

Union  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Paris,  France — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized  *]  202 

Liabilities  itemized             204 

Income  itemized  '. . . . .  207 

Expenditures  itemized  ... .  210 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia                .  .  .  .  .  .  V.  218 
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Foreign  (United  States  branches  of)— Continued.  Page- 
Union  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Liverpool,  England — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   210 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 

Western  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada — 

Assets,  liabilities,  surplus   58 

Assets  itemized   202 

Liabilities  itemized   204 

Income  itemized   207 

Expenditures  itemized   210 

Risks  written  and  in  force,  etc   212 

Premiums   212 

Business  in  the  District  of  Columbia   218 
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